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PREFACE 

The following sketch of the history and topography of Dura- 
Europos and of its art w'as submitted to distinguished audiences 
in May 1937 at University College, Ijmdon. and in June at the 
Coll&gc de France. Paris, TJiese public lectures are printed here 
with slight changes and in a somuwliat expanded Eonn. 

It may be thought premature to summarize at this moment 
the knowledge that we possess of Dum-Europos. Though the 
work of excavation has been suspended by the Yale Expedi- 
tion for an indefinite time, not all the Preliminary Reports 
have yet been published {R^p. vii-viii is in print and Rep^ ix 
and X, the last Preliminarj' Reports, are in preparation), and 
the publication of the Final Report lias not been e\'en begun. 
Nevertheless, students of ancient liistorj'^and archaeology' and 
those general readers w'ho are interested in these subjects majr 
find it useful to liave a short summary of this kind, prepared 
hy one who has followed the progress of the excavatioits from 
the outset. Our Preliminary' Re|jorts are not accessible to 
evervtiody and are not easy to handle, and it ^vUl be some time 
before the Final Report is ready. 

I do not regard the summary that 1 here present to the 
reader as tny personal work. Tlie structure is mine and 1 am 
responsible for it, but the stones comjxisiiig it liave been pre¬ 
pared by the efforts of all the members of the \ ale Dura 
Expedition. It seems appropriate, therefore, to dedicate this 
Ixwklet to them as the expression of my indebtedness and 
gratitude. 

To the text as delivered to my audiences in London and 
Paris I have added a few notes, in order to make it easier for 
the readers to finil supplementary information on the various 
questions touched ujxm in this opusculum, and to discrimi¬ 
nate betw'een more or less ascertained facts and controversial 
points. 

In illustrating mv book 1 have endeavoured to reproduce in 
the main such monuments as have not been previously pub- 
lishtxl in Cumoni's w’ork and in our Prelimiiiap'^ Reports, As 
regards the ma[is, the first sketch-map showing the general 
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topogiBpiiy of ^urs. hss b^n drami by Professor C, Hopkins, 
the second by Mr* F. Brown, and tlie last has been prepared 
for the use of Yale Dura Expedition by the Geographical 
ServTce of the French Army. The tnanusciipt has been read 
by Mr. F. Brown, to whom I owe many interesting suggestiohs. 
For the [iidcx I ant indobt^ to mv wife* It is a iiloasattt 
duty to offer my sincerest thanks to all who have help^ me.* 

M R 

KEW UATEN, CONK. 

October 1937* 


I Jmvc not as a rule baciied rdcivsices to Uw illusiralioRs in tlit text 

01 my book. Oa pp, xi-dv the reader wOl find a hst of illustratbns witii 

™ wliidi each is discussed and b some cases with 

Sf ^ b the text« b the short 

titto of tbi: lUiistmjons. 


errata 

I*, si i a. Fof Tiiittf read Tv)pt 
P, sij 1. ?. For htOf'Smaitit read halI*Semitic 
P. I37i li 15“^?* Hantniurabih read HammiiTtilii 
P. 137.!. 30. For Cf. Fig, V. 3 read C(. F*^, 3 
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IMPORTANCE AND HISTORY OF DURA-EUROPOS 

Let me transpcut you for the few hours of tny lecti^es to the 
Syrtau desert, where, on the middle Euphrates, midway be¬ 
tween Baghdad and Aleppo, stand the ruins of Dura-Europos. 
Situated as they are on the road that from time immemorial 
has followed the Euphrates, these ruins were certainly visited 
by many travellers, some of whom had archaeological interests. 
But they were seldom raentioneil and never identified. !t was 
not until 1021 that the attention of the learned world was 
drawn to them. In that year, in the course of operations agaipt 
the Arabs. Captain Murphy of the British Army, while digging 
some trenches in the ruins, discovered by chance the now 
famous paintings of what is known as the temple of the Pal¬ 
myrene gods. They were photographed, recorded, and subse¬ 
quently published by the late Professor Breasted. Two years 
of sj’stematie excavations by F, Cumont led to the publication 
of his masterlt^ book on Dura-Europos, flien in 192^, after an 
interval of two years, Yale University witli the coUaljoration 
of the Frencli Academy of Inscriptions undertook the syste¬ 
matic exploration of Dura. Ten campaigns have been con¬ 
ducted from 1928 to 1937. six preliminary reports have 
been published (tVie seventh and eighth arc in preparation). 
The work has been carried out, under my general supervision, 
bv three successive field-directors—-M- Pillct, Professor C, 
l lopkins. and Mr. F. Brown, with the valuable support of the 
Service of Antiquities of Sjria and of its directors, first M. 
Virolleaitd and later M, Scy’rig, and the assistance of the civil 
and military departments of the Government of Syria. To my 
deep regret the work at Dura is now suspended, nut because 
of lack of interest either on my part or on that of Yde Uni¬ 
versity, but because of lack of funds. Dura is as inspiring and 
as full of promise as ever. 

Dura-Europos as we now know it, after excavating and 
studying it for twelve years, was never an import^l centre of 
ancient life. First a Seleticid fortress, then a Parthian caravan- 
city, and finally a stronghold on the Euphrates frontier or /iwies 
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Importance and History of 

of the Roman Empire, Dura-Europos played no monimtous 
part in the history of its time: nor u'as it ever distinguished for 
independent creative activity. \Vby, then, one may naturally 
ask, have the Academy of Inscriptions and Yale University 



spent large sumsof money on its excavation, and on the examina¬ 
tion and publication of the results? Why should a nuqiber 
of scholars and artists have devoted tbeir time and energy to 
exploring and study mg its remains ? I'lie reason lies not in its 
historical importance as a city, but in the scientific value of the 
material that its mins yield. Diira-Europo® is like PomiJcii in 
this respect, Pompeii as a city played no important part in the 
history of the world. Nevertheless the excavation of its ruins 
has l»een of tnimense scientific value. Competent scholars have 
in recent times ventured to call Dura the Pompeii of the Syrian 
desert. jVnd they were right. Let me pursue the coin[>arison 
a little further. It will help us to understand the scientific value 
of tlie excavations of Dura-Europos. 

First and foremost. Dura rivals Pompeii in the beautiful 
state of preserv^ation of its ruins, and in the quantity, qualitv. 
variety, and state of preservation of tlie objects found in them! 




I 'Dura-Stifopos 3 

The city, so far as excavated, lies almost intact before us. It 
retiuires little effort for a trained eye to restore in imagination 
the buildings that have been brought to bght. Indeed, some 
of these need very little material restoration to bring them back 
to Uieir original state. Such are the fortifications of the city 
and the public and private buildings erected along that part 
of the city wail \s'hich faced the desert. These buildings were 
discovered in an almost perfect condition, for a sloping em¬ 
bankment built by the garrison before the last siege of the city 
had buried them under a thick and well drained layer of sand 
and rubbish. 

Turthermore, Dura, like Pompeii, is a veriiahle museum of 
decorative wall-painting. The walls of many of the public 
buildings of Dura, Ixjth religious and secular, and also of many 
private buildings, were omaiiientcd with paintings of various 
kinds. Some of these wall-pain tings were found almost intact, 
others in substantial fragments which allow of a more or less 
easy reconstruction. Some of these paintings are purely 
decorative, and have an important bearing on the history of 
wall-painting in the East ; others-^speciaUy in the temples — 
are ambitious figural compositions of great mterest in con¬ 
nexion with the history of religious and secular painting in the 
first three centuries after Christ. We may say witliout ex^- 
geration that in the light it throws on the liistory of painting 
Dura is for tla* Near East what Pompeii is for the West. Its 
only rivals in this respect in the Near East are Egypt and swuth 
Russia. 

In tliis connexion 1 may add that at Dura, as at Pompeii, 
the walls of public and private buildings, whether painted or 
not, are literally covered with inscriptions and drawings 
scratched or traced ujKin them. No ttxcavated city, excc[>l 
once more Pompeii, has yielded these in such numbers and 
variety. As at Pompeii, these graffiti and dipinti illustrate all 
sides (if the life of tlie inliabitants. A comparison between the 
two cities in this respect would be very instructive; but this 
point rc<iuiies a good deal of study, and I cannot dw'eil further 
on it in tliese short lectures. I will only observe that no other 
material better reflects tlie mentality and the mood of the twTi 
cities, especially in tlie last years of their existence. 
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I hardly say that the ruins ■>! Diira» tiianka to thrir 
admirable presen’ation, have produced a Urf'e quantity of what 
are knovvn as ruinor ^ds. Objects made of durable matcriaLt 
are common to aU the excavations of larger and smaller cities. 
Dura L» no exception, and we }ia\’e found In it a larige. indeed 
an unusually large, number of objects made of stone (sculp- 
lures. mtaglios, and inscriptions), of metal (gold, silver, and 
bronze, such as vases, jewi^, arms and weapons, house imple¬ 
ments, domestic utensils, toilet articles. &c., not to speak of 
thousands of coins, some of these in large hoards), and of glass 
and day. But the glory of Dura lies in the fact that, like 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, and the cities and graves of Eygpt, it 
Jias bequeathed to us a remarkable series of finds of unusual 
character and great rarity ; 1 mean of objects made of pcrisii- 
able material. All sorts of wooden articles have jjrovctl ccuii- 
incm in Dura, Beams and other piatx^s of wood used in the 
construction of houses and public buildings (e.g. exceilentJy 
prcsei^'ed doors) are abundant there. More important thaii 
tliese is the unique series of textiles. Except as regards Egypt 
and south Russia, little has liitherto been known of the evolu¬ 
tion of the textile craft in the ancient world of Hellenistic and 
Roman times. Dura, and with it Palmyra, have (at least 
jjartly) filled this gap. Next come leather and pa^wr. There 
have iMicn found at Dura, in great numbers, shiekls made of 
leather and W(x>d, which belonged to soldiers of the Roman 
garrison. Some of these arc adorned with painting, ‘I'be frag¬ 
ment of a shield showing part of a gcogrsipliicai map lias tjoen 
published by Cumont and is well known. The scutum of a 
legionary soldier has i)oen found intact, another notable dis¬ 
covery. Somew'hat similar are three oval shields of auxiliaries 
made of wood and covered with a thin layer of plaster with 
^tainted decoration. On one of these is depicted the battle 
lietween the Greeks and the Amazons, on another the capture 
and massacre of Troy, and on the third the standing figure of a 
local god. probably Arsii. Like other ariides of Roman ei|uip- 
inent found at Dura in large numliers, they may be partly of 
local make and partly products of Roman military factori4 in 
Syria. The painted shields show in their style many similarities 
with the recently discovered mosaics of Daphne. But all these 
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finds arc surpassed in importance Uy tlie unique set of parchr 
ments and papyri recovered from the mins. A few of them are 
fragments of Hterarj' and religious texts, e.g. a fragment of the 
Diatessaroii of Taiian and anotlier of a prayer in Hebrew. The 
bulk of the parchments and papyri consists of official and 
business documents. Most of the official documents formed 
part of the military archiv es abandoned by the garrison after 
the capture of the city by the Sasatiians; the business docu¬ 
ments i)eIongetl to the record offices of Dura. Tlie former are 
written mostly in I^tin, the second mostly in Greek, but occa¬ 
sionally in Aramaic, Syriac, or Pelilevi. 1 need not insist on 
their imjwrtance. Their contribution lo palaeography, to the 
history^ of languages, to our knowledge of tlie administration, 
of the social and economic life, of the religion of the Roman 
East, and of Greco-Koiuan jurispi-udence, cannot be over¬ 
estimated (PL HI).' 

Dura thus rivals Pompeii in the number, importance, and 
state of preservation of t!ie antiquities discovered there. But 
this is only one side of the picture. 'I'bere is a deeper and more 
momentoiLs resemblance Iwtween the two cities, viz. in their 
contribution to oiir understanding of some of the cardinal 
phenomena in tlic history of the Hellenistic and Roman ijeriod. 

We know fairly well how in this period an original and 
peculiar civnii/atioii was deveJo]jed in Italy, and subsequently 
spread over all the western provinces of the Roman liimpire, it 
was the product of Roman and Italian genius and became later 
the civiliaation of the western European world, Pom|x;ii is one, 
and the best preset-ed, of the sites lliat illustrate for us one 
part of this process, tl^at by which in early and late Hellenistic 
times tlie Greco-Samnitic part of Italy liecame latinized. And 
it is Pompeii again that gives us a detailed and almost com¬ 
plete picture of the new civilization as it existed in the second 
half of the ffist century a.d., a civilization in which Greek and 
Italian elements met and cc^lesced. 

.A similar process, of no less importance in the history of man¬ 
kind, took place in the Near and in part of the Middle East. 
Here, as a result of the conquest of the Persian Empire by 
Alexander, several great civilizations of the past were bnnight 
into closer contact than under tlie Pereian rule. I refer to the 
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Greek civilization of the conquerors, the Iranian civilization, 
the civilization of India, that of fiabylonia and Mesopotamia, 
and those of tJie Western Semites and Arabs and of the Auatu- 
lians (1 do not include tliat of Kgypt, wliich had a destiny 
apart), 'fhe uniting link between these was tlie Greek civiliza¬ 
tion, spread by Alexander and his successors, especially the 
Seleucids, over the uhole of the former Peniian Empire and 
part of India. 

Thus, for longer or shorter periods, various peoples and 
nationalities of the East, each possesscil of a famous civiliza¬ 
tion of its lived together as constituent parts of an empire 
administered by a Greek government and based on a large 
Greek ruling class. Parts of this empire gradually asserted their 
political liberty. But they continued to live in close contact 
with the great Hellenistic empire of the Seleucids, and in all 
(if them there remained large and well-organized groiiiw of 
Greek inhabitants. 

The result of this intermixture of Greeks and orientals in the 
same States over a lung period and of a close contact among 
the orientals themselves was not to produce a single civiliza¬ 
tion similar to the Latm dv-ilization of the \Ve 3 t. No doubt 
Greek civilizatiou in its new Hcdlenistlc form, with its various 
aspects typical of the various parts <»f the Hellenistic world, 
was in a certain sejise and may he called an oectimenical 
civilization. It had a long life, It was active in the times of 
the Roman Empire in the eastern provinces of Rome and 
formed the cultural background of the Byzantine Empire. But * 
this Hellenistic Greek civiltzation was from the wry beginning 
and remained in the most tmjwrtant parts of the Near East 
the civilization of minorities, of the ruling class only, and never 
completely absorbed the ancient civilizations of the various 
parts of the Near East. 

WHrile in the West we see behind the great Latin culture very 
few traces of the former civilizations of the West—the Celtic, 
the Iberian, the Tluacian, Ur* Illyrian; in the East, on the 
contrary, in the Hellenistic world, that is to say in the former 
empire of Alexander, Greek civilization was no more than a 
kind of veneer. Beneath it the long-establbihed civilizations of 
the past acquired new force and began to grow and to take 
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firm root. They were not Creek and not Hellenistic \ in lact 
they were reactions i^ainst the Cfreek civilization, new versions 
of the great Nations of the past, developed in their respec- 
ti\;e areas under the elemental and stimulating influence of the 
Greek Hetlenistic civiliaation. 

In India vve see the revival of the ancient Indian civilization 
and its splendid evolution in the new civilization of Sandra- 
gupta and Asoka, strongly imbued with Greco- Iranian ele^ 
ments imported into India probably from Bactria; a civilization 
primarily directed to the service of Buddhismt the new religion 
of India. A ^-arieU' of the same civ'ilizatLon, containing a larger 
admixture of Greek dements, and again used to exalt the new 
Buddhist faith, is known from many monuments found in 
north India, none earlier than the first centun,'' a.p. We arf- 
ignorant of its origin and its early development It is known 
by the name of the Gandhara civilization. 

More spectacular and more imfjortant in its influence on the 
destinies of the East was the striking development of the 
many aspects of a new Greco-Iranian ci\'ilLzation in which 
Greek and Iranian dements coalesced. W'c are familiar with 
the Scylliian civiliziition in south Russia, which of course was 
pre-HeUenistic; we know less of the Sakian dvilization both 
in south Russia and in north India, where it was first recog¬ 
nized and studied by Sir Jolm Marshall in Ids w'^onderful Taxilm ; 
of the civilization of the Sannatians txithin Asiaand in Europe; 
of that of Bactria. where Greek prevailed over Iranian dements; 
and of that of Parthia, which took diflerent forms In the various 
constituent parts of the Iranian kernel of the Parthian Empire. 

'ITie same process of formation of new ddlizations certainly 
ttiok place in the Semitic world, though our mforination: about 
it is meagre. W'c know of its occurrence in Palestine and in 
Nabataean Arabia, wliidi had the caravan city of Petra for 
its capital, W'e may conjecture its occurrenw in Syria and 
Phoenicia in the late Hellenistic period. Here, no doubt, the 
proecK was arrested by the hdlenizing jJoUcy of Rome, the 
new mistress of tliese c<iuntries. Piilmyra, another great cara¬ 
van city, presents certain featimes of a peculiar culture. And 
there are many Hellenistic dements in the intevesling civiliza¬ 
tion of southern Arabia. Finally, outside the Semitic world we 
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obsen'c the same phenomenon in the eastern regions of Ana¬ 
tolia—Commagcnc, Pontus, and Cappadocia. 

U is not surprising to find the same ev'olution in Parthian 
Mesopotamia, though it has never drasvn the attention of 
mtxlem scholars. It is this evolution that I shall now discuss. 

The early stages of development of aU these civilisations arc 
very little known. Our material is scanty. We know India 
comparatK'ely well, less well the evolution of the Gandhara 
civiIi 2 ation. practically nothing of that of Bartria except for 
coins and some products of Bactrian art in India and reflec¬ 
tions of it in the art of India and perhaps of Gandhara and of 
Seistan. The various t j-pes of Greco-franian civilization of the 
Hellenistic and early Roman period remain obscure, illumin¬ 
ated only here and there by documents of various kinds and 
dates, Most important is the problem of Parthian civilization 
and art. which, strai^e to say. is perhaps even less easy of 
si^lution than that of the Grcco-Sakian and Saimatian civiliza¬ 
tions. The same is tnre of the Greco-Semitic civdiizat ion in its 
various aspects. The very existence of Greco-Baby Ionian and 
Greco-Mesopotaniian civilizations, in spite of several easily 
recognizable feiituresand well-defined characteristics, remained 
for a long lime unnoticed or ignored by modem historians of 
the Near East. 

It is knixjssible to ovGr-cstimale the importance of the growth 
of these variovis civilizations, and of their gradual emanci()a- 
tion from Greek influence, as a phase in the liistoiy of oriental 
and European culture. In all of them, in late Roman and early 
Byzantine times, a brilliant revK^ took place., but a revival 
founded, so to speak, on the achicvenients of tlie pa.st. Such 
u'ere the sfiectacular Gupta renascence in India ^vith ail it 
meant for that country, and the Sasanian renascence of the 
Parthian and Sakian Greco-Iranian civilization, a synUiesis, 
as it were, of the various Greco-Iranian civilizations: and such, 
I believe, w'as the hrilliant growilt of a {peculiar civilization and 
art in Mesopotamia and Syria. This last development was not, 
as in India and Persia, a concomitant of the rise of a powerful 
national State, full of energy and initiative. It took place 
ivartly within the confines of the late Roman Empire, partly 
in the Sasanian dominions. The force that unified the civiliza- 
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tions of these two countries (Mesopotamia and Syria) was not 
political but religious: it was Christianiw and the Christian 
Church. Meanwfile, die time was gradually approaching when 
in the Semitic world, as previously in India and Persia, political 
and religious influences w^cre to combine to give birth to a new 
form of culture, tire powerful Greco-Semttic civilization ol the 
Otnayads and Islam, 

All these revivals have one feature m common: they are 
Tc^4vals not of Greek influences, W’Mch would find Uicif ex¬ 
pression in imitation, but of the Greek spirit, elemental and 
dynamic in their character. My meaning will be clear to any 
one who will glance at the products of Indian art of the Gupta 
period, for example at the frescoes of Ajanta; at the rock- 
carvings, silver dishes, jewels, intaglios, cameos, and textiles 
of the Sasanian artists: and finally at such creations of the pre- 
Omayad and Omayad art as Mshatta, the mosaics of the great 
mosque of Damascus, and the recently discovered wall and 
floor decorations of the Kasr-eJ-Heir al Oarbi. 

As I ha\'e alreadv obserx'ed, the liistorical evolution that 

V 

1 have outimed is Ln fact very- imperfectly known. Archaeology 
first enabled us to understand some aspects of it so far as India 
and some parts of the Greco-Iranian world are concerned. But 
as regards Mesopotamia, the meeting-place of three great new 
civilizations—the Greco-Iranian. of the Panhians, the Greco- 
Semitic of Babylonia, S^ria, and Phoenicia, and the Greco- 
Anatolian of Asia Minor—ardiaeology was for a long time 
almost silent. 

When I began the systematic excavation of Dura it was in 
the hope tliat its remains might throw light on the problem of 
the origin and growth of the Greoo-Semitic civilization of 
Mesopotamia, svtiich was unquestionably from its early begin¬ 
nings closely connected with the equally enigmatic Greco- 
Iranian civilization of Partliia. And Dura has not disappointed 
me. Dura has the same invportance in relation to Mesojpotamla 
as Pompeii has in relation to Italy, WTule at Pompwii we see 
reflected the formation of the great Latin civilization. Dura 
reflects a similar process in the E;ist- Tlirough a close study 
of Dura wc can discern the early aspect of Greek civilization 
in a Semitic couatry, then the dim outlines of tlie great Parthian 
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civilization in its contact with the Greek and Semitic world, 
and finally the curious mixture of Greek, Semitic, Anatolian, 
and Parthian elements that constituted the civilization of Dura 
and Mesopotamia in general. In this we may, in mm, distin¬ 
guish the rudiments of the later brilliant culture of the Christian 
Near East, which had so deep an influence on the Byzantine 
civilization and through it on that of western Europe. In this 
sense again Dura may well be described as the Syrian Pompeii. 

Such, in its main features, is the liistorical inijiortance of 
Dura. M'liat has been done at Dura is pioneer work. It may 
be ho|»d that tlie results obtained will induce others to explore 
fresh sites and thus broaden and deepen the knowledge derived 
from this rdati\'dy unimportant city. 

No complete picture of Dura, can be given In a few short 
lectures, nor can ail the problems conntx:tcd with it bo discussed 
or even mentioned. 1 must confine myself to a few aspects of 
the subject. But in order to understand these aspects we must 
know the history of Dura, as revealed by the buildings, by the 
many inscriptions, by the parctunents and papyri, by the coins 
and other minor objects found within, its walLs. llefore our 
e.'icavation.'i veiy little wnas known of l>ura. A few facts, con¬ 
tained in a couple of literary texts, was all that we knew 
of its history. Now our knowledge is greater and more 
detailed. Let me summarize the conclusions that may be 
drawn from the extant material,* 

The Macedonian colony of EuroiKis was founded (as is show n 
by its Babylonian name Dura and some scattered fmds made 
in the ruinsj* on the site of a much earlier settlement. We now 
know that its citizens regarded Seleucus Nicator as the founder 
of the colony (Pi. I). In this capacity, as tlie distes of the city, 
Scleucus was still worshipped at Europos even in Parthian 
and in Roman times. The name Europos was given tci Dura 
because Europos in Macodon was the native city of Scleucus 
and perhaps of some of the colonists.* 

The actual founder of Europos was a certmn NScanor. His 
identity is a ntattcr of dispute. In all probability he was a 
rclati^'e of Scleucus and one of the two go^'emors-generat of 
the East in Hie early part of his reign. Europos would thus 
ajipear to have been founded about 300 b.c * 
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Since the foundatiun i)f Euroj.tos appears to have l>eeii con- 
tem^Mrary with the foundation (attributed with probability 
to the same Nicanor) of the Macedonian strongholds of 
Edessa and Nisibin in northern ilesopotamia, we may infer 
that the fortre^ of Europos w'as a link in a chain of important 
military* jioaitions designed to support the Seleucid control of 
certain strategic roads. These connected the westeni part of 
the Seleucid Empire witli the eastern, i,e. with the Babylonian 
section (including the second capital of the empire, the great 
city of Seleuceia) and with the Iranian section. Europos was 
probably regarded as, and in fact wa.s and still is, the best site 
from which the Euphrates road could he watched, held under 
control, and made safe for traflic, 

The importance of the llttllcnistic city of Euro]H)S is attested 
not only by literary evidence, meagre though it is. but also by 
the history' of the city's fortifications.^* This history' is a matter 
of controvensy, of which I cannot here give a detailed critical 
survey. Suffice it to say that a careful study, carried out first 
by Colonel Renard and F. Cumont and then by A, von Gcrkan 
in 1934 and by the members of our expedition in the last season 
of our exploration, has convinced me that the fortifications 
were all simultaneously laid out in early Melk’nlstic times. 
They ccmipriserl the city wall, esjjccially stroiig on the desert 
front, \\*ith numerous towers and a powerful ohlong citadel on 
the rock that overhangs the Euphrates. Jn their early form 
ihcy consisted, Ijotli as regards the wall and the towers, of a 
fxrwcrful well-built socle of cut stones, to wliich was added, 
except in the citadel (built entirely of stone from the very 
beginning), a superstructure of mud bricks. *1 he sup<^truc- 
lure was gradually replaced in Hellenistic and perhaps in very 
early Parthian times l>y one of stone. This work proceeded 
slowly and was nev'er finisbeil. One part of the desert wall — 
tile northern — remained until the Roman epoch in its original 
state — a stune socle with a mud-brick superstructure. But 
the greater part of the walls, all the towers, as well as the 
citadel, by the end of the Hellenistic |>eriod were all built eii- 
lirely of cut atone. Three gates gave admission to the city: 
one on the desert side, another on the river-frour ; a third gate 
on the south side led out into the soutli ravine and thence 
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to the Euplirates road. A subsidkri'^ lemiwrary gate was made 
in the desert wall while tile main gate on the desert side was 
under constroction (PI, IV and fig. 5^, 

The history of the citadel is of great interest. It was planned 
a.s an imposing stronghold, witli powerful stone walls and three 
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gates in the side which faced the city. All the gates were pro* 
tected by towers. Inside the cibidel a palatial house was 
erected and the foundation.^ were laid of spacious liarracks for 
the garrison. But the citadel, like the desert wait, was ne\'cr 
finished. Neither the north and central gates nor the barracks 
were ever completed. The south gate alone connected the 
citadel and its palace with the city. 

The history and character of the Hellenistic fortifications of 
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1 , Main gate of Uirra 
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Eurapos as skelcheci above, their strength and height, the 
powerful citadel, the strong and beautiful gates, corroborate 
the impression derived from tlie study of the few literary texts, 
that Europos in early Hellenistic times was designed as a strong 
fortress and important military centre of the Seleucid Empire. 
Since we know that its official name in the Parthian and Roman 
period was iv flapairora/jtr^ or CvpedTrof rr/Mc 

we may suggest that Europos—the strongest Seleucid city on 
the Middle Euphrates—was the capital of the Parapotamian 
satrapy and was intended to secure the political control of tlic 
SeSeudds over the neighbouring Arab tribes. For this purpose 
not only were Maecdoman soldiers settled in the city, but a 
strong garrison was also pro\dded, a section of the Seleucid 
army under the command of the governor of tlie satrapy—^the 
siraUgos^ whose residence was probably the citadel. 

Within Europos the cidl population, including the Mace¬ 
donian colony, was organized as a n^lar Greek city, have 
hardly any contemporary evidence, but it is probable iliat the 
conditions in tliis respect that existed in Parthian and Roman 
times were inherited from the Macedonian period. 

Such was probably Europos as planned and laid out by 
Nicanor. But the plan of Seleucus and Nicanor was never fully 
carried out. probably in consequence of the political events 
that followed the death of Seleucus. War with Egypt and 
complications in the East wluch led to the secession of Bactria 
and the foundation of the Parthian Empire prevented Antio- 
chus I and his immediate successors from carrying on the work* 
The citadel, as stated above, was never finislied, which sug¬ 
gests Uiat the Seleucid garrison was withdrawn. The stone 
superstructure of the walls proceeded slowly and, like the 
citadel, was never completed. It is reasonable to conjecture 
that in the second half of the third century b.c. the city was 
entrusted to the sole care of the Macedonian settlers, and that 
the work of construction was left entirely in their hands, wUli- 
out help from the central government. 

There is evidence, liowever. that at the time of the re¬ 
nascence of the Seleucid Empire under Antioclius fll and 
especially under the famous Anlioclms Epiphanes, Europos, 
which was then decaying and slowly assuming a Semitic 
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character, became Uic object of renewed attention. Efforts 
appear to have been made to speed up the work on the desert 
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wall ^d to embellish the city with new buildings, I shall retun 
to this in my second lecture. 

But this revival of Europos w-as of sliort duration. It is weJ; 
known tliat with the death of Epiphanes the rapid decline oi 
the Seleucid Empire began. The Romans in the West ana im 
Parthians in the East undermined its strength, Hie Mac& 
donians and Greeks of Europos shared the fate of the othei 
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Macedonian settlers in Mesopotamia and soon became the easy 
prey of the Parthians. 

We know verj' little of the life of Eiiropos in the Hellenistic 
period. It is certain that the early {xjpulation consisted of a 
nucleus of Macedonians, of some Greek ci\'il settlers, and of 
nativ^es who, attracted by its Rowing prosperity, took up their 
abode in the city. We have no means of ascertaining the size 
of this early populationr The Macedoniam formed without 
doubt the niiing class. It is didrcult to estimate their numbers. 
Documents of Parthian date allow us to trace several Mace¬ 
donian families (probably ail that existed at that time) back to 
the late Hellenistic period. Tliesc families are not numerous. 
Not more than a score of tltem are known. Though they evi¬ 
dently do not represent all t lie early settlers, their paucity shows 
that the Macedonian colony of Eiu-opos was never very large. 

Still less do we know of the Greeks and natives. Their num¬ 
bers must have gradually increased. It b probable that from 
the very beginning a large 'territory* studded with native 
villages was assigned to the city. This territory—the fertile 
alluvial land along the Euphrates—^liad been well cultivated 
and prosperous from lime inimcmorial Part of this land was 
assigned to the Macedonians as iheir clcroi and was cultivatefl 
by them. The rest remained in the hands of natives and from 
them some of it may have passed into the hands of Greek 
immigrants. Europos — the administrative and commercial 
centre of tliis fertile territory—certainly became a pros]>erous 
agricultural and commercial town. Moreover, it was situated 
on the great ntiJitarv' and commercial road which ran from 
Selenccia on the Tigris up the Euphrates. All this offered good 
prosjiects to the Greeks and natives, who doubtless were eager 
to settle in the city. 

Nevertheless the Macedonians remained the niling and 
probably the most prosperous purt of ilie population. They 
alone were citizens of Europos— Kup^jirclot. To the end they 
were pn>ud of their Macedonian origin and tried to resist the 
complete semitization of their families. Tlieir sons were 
generally given Macedonian namesi. traditional in some families. 
Their children received a Greek education. Greek remained 
their language. 
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As a Macedonian colony, as a city of Macedonian land- 
owneis. Europos survived for about a century and a lialf. Its 
pnK.-perous and probably peaceful cxbtenco came to an end 
with the gradual advance of the Parthians* Wc know very 
little of this advance, Babylonia became Parthian in T41 fl.c. 
and ail Oie efforts of the Selcucids to restore it to their 
empire failed. How long Europos remained a Seleudd city 
after the seizure of Seleuceia and Babylon by the Partisans we 
cannot say. The numisniatic evidence su^ests that Seleuctd 
domination at Europ<js ended at about the same time as their 
domination in Babylonia," The hi.story' of the southern gate 
in the fortifications of Europos, the traces of fire by which 
lliis Hellenistic gale was irreparably damaged, probably in 
late Hellenistic times, and of another fire which destroy'ed the 
Hellenistic temple of Artemis, suggest the possibility of a 
Parthian siege and capture of the city. 

In any case it is certain that in one way or another Europos 
h^amt in the second half of the second century b.c. a Partliian 
city. The careful study of the citadel carried out by iir. E, 
Brow n has shown tfiat the Hellenistic palace in the citadel was 
replaced, some time in the second iialf of the second century, 
by a later one, Parthian in its main features and similar to the 
palaces of Assur and Ha Era and probably larger and more 
ambitious than its Hellenistic predecessor. This suggests that 
after the Parthian occupation Europos became once more what 
it had been in the early Seleudd period — an imiiortant miij’ 
taiy’ stronghold. 'Hie only differences were that the military 
governor was now a Parthian instead of a Greek, though he 
retained the Greek title {strai^os), and that the Seleucid garri¬ 
son was replaced by a Parthian force. 

We know almost nothing of the historj,' of Europos in late 
Hellenistic times, Europos as a Parthian fortress may have 
played an important role in the last stniggles Ijetwecn tlie 
Arsacids and tlie Seieucids and in the first conflicts between 
Parthia and Rome after the annexation of Syria by PomiKy. 
It may have formed an important link in the chain of fortified 
towns, niast of them of Hellenistic origin, which formed tile 
Partliian I mm described by Isidorus of Charax. a limes vvliich 
w’as probably intended to form a barrier against the Roman 
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invaders of ParUiia: Crassus, Caesar, and Antony, The history 
of the buildings of the city offers some exndence in support of 
this view. Though the Parthians added nothing to the fortifi¬ 
cations, they appear not to have neglected them. I have 
already mdicatfcd tliat they used tlie citadel as their military 
base and they may Itave carried on the replacement of the 
mud-brick superstructure of the city walls by one of cut stone. 

The Parthian policy of utilizing the former Seleucid strong- 
liolds of Parapotamia and Mesopotamia as defences against 
Roman attacks, illustrated by tlie history of tlie citadel of 
Europos, fomid its complement in the treatment of tlie Greek 
and Macedonian population of the Seleudd cities. In the first 
years of tlieir domination the Arsacid kings were ignorant of 
the general feeling of this population and uncertain of its 
attitude towards the new mJers. They preferred, therefore, to 
play for safety and to occupy the cities with their own garri¬ 
sons. Nevertheless, they were anxious to secure the loyalty and 
sup|)ort of the inhabitants, They adopted, therefore, a well- 
defined philhellenic attitude in their relations with the Greeks 
and Macedonians of their kingdom, and left them in their ow*n 
cities as much freedom and autonomy as was jxissible. In 
particular, they never interfered with their constitution and 
their social, economic, cultural, and religious Life. 

Tills general policy of tlic Partliians is well illustrated by 
the history' of the buildings of the city, notably by that of the 
temple of Artemis, the most important temple of Seleudd 
Europos and the centre of its religious life since the foundation 
of Uie city, as carefully studied by Mr. Brown “ 

The early temple of Artemis, or rather her with her 

altar in the centre of it, was destroyed l>y fire in the late 
Hellenistic period, he. in the early days of the Parthian domina¬ 
tion, We do not know whether this fire was accidental or a 
consequence of the capture of the city by the Parthians. Some 
time after the fire, in the first century b,C„ the citizens began 
the construction of a new temple on the site of the ancient one. 
The remains of tliis temple show that it was intended to be 
a small peripteral shrine of the usual Greek form. Tliis fact is 
significant and shows that in the early Parthian ]reriod Eurojros 
still retained Greek traditions in its religious architecture. 
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But this phase of its life did not last very long, It is note¬ 
worthy, as bearing on the ei'olution of ihe city in this period, 
that tlie Greek temple of -^rtetnis was never linished. ft is still 
more significaiit that soon after the buUdlng of the new temple 
had been started, the hnst oriental temple of Eiiropoa—that 
of Atargaiis—rose in its dose vidnity. .A. little bter the shrine 
of Artemis, recently begun, was destroyed and was replaced 
by a larger and more ambldous temple of a purely oriental 
tj,fpe. W'e know almost exactly the time of this reconstruction. 
One of the columns of the new oriental sanctuary was the gift 
of the ditef magistrate of the city, the slralegos and 
Seleucus. son of l-\^ias. 'fhis fact is recorded in his inscription 
on the column, with a dale corresponding 1033/32 b,c. 

Tliese two events in the history of the buildings of the city 
m^k a new period in its life,aperic«lof its rapid orientaiizatton. 
coindding with a new [>eriod in the life of Parthia in general. 

Soon after tlie ex|>editioii& of Crassus and Antony the rela¬ 
tions between Parthia and the Koman Empire assumed a com¬ 
pletely neiv aspect, as a result of the policy of Augustus. It is 
well known that Augustus substituted a jrolicy of peace for the 
policy of conquest followed by Crasstis, Caesar, and Antony. 
Hie main objects of the Roman goventment. to be pursued by 
liiplomacy. not war, were the stabilization of existing frontiers 
and the extension of trade relations. Ear the latter purjxjse it 
imid particular attention to the dev'elopment of the cara\'an 
trade between Parthia and Rome. 

In this trade the Euphrates route played the leading part, 
and one of the imi»ortant problem.^ of Partho-Ronian relations 
was the organization of this trade route and its pacification by 
a mutual accord Ijciw'ecn Parthia and Rome. Careful study 
of the material yielded by Palmyra and Europos, of the buiJd^- 
ings of these cities ;iiid of the caravan roads, the last carried 
out by Father Poideband, suggests tliat the agreement may 
have taken the following form. Trade, the Euplirates route, 
and the exchange of goods niay have been neutralized. I’or 
this purpose Palmyra, which was already in early Parthian 
times an important centre of caravan trade, may iiave been 
organized by liie Parthians and Romans, as a clearing-house 
for Partho-Ronian commerce, ajid as a buffer state ijolitiwilly 
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probably dependent on Rome. The caravan road, which 
followed the Euphrates up to Zeugma, with branches thence 
to /Vsia Elinor and Syria respectively, having become unsafe 
in its northern half owing to the political conditions of the 
time, now ran from the Middle Euphrates across the desert to 
Palmyra and thence to the Syrian arid Phoenician cities on 
the coast of the ^leditermnean. Its starting points on the 
Middle Euphrates may have been many. In any case one of 
them was Enmpos, the strongest Greco-Parthian city on that 
river. The desert road between Eiiropos and Palmyra is still 
traceable. It was provided witlt wells and easily guarded. We 
know, montover, that as early as 3a b.c, a temple dedicated 
by Paimyrenes to the Palmyrene gods Bel and Arsu was built 
in tlie necropolis of Europos. 

The reorganiited Euphrates road was nciitraliKed. It was 
guarded by archers, mostly mercenaries of PalmjTa mounted 
on horses or camels. Detachments of these trofjps were 
staiioned in all the important cities of the iliddie Euphrates, 
among them probably Eurojros and certainly Anaih, its 
neighbour on the Enpbrates. The Middle Euphrates cities in 
general were probably no longer occupied by Parthian garri¬ 
sons. At EurofHJS. for example, we have found no indication of 
a Parthian garrison, and wc know that in the fir.st and .second 
centuries the fortifications of Europos were utterly 
neglected by the Parthian government and by the Mitcedcnlan 
jxjpulation. When in the second half of the first century B.c, 
part of the citadel rock with tiu* front of the Parthian palace 
tumbled into the Euphrates, ncf attempts w'cre made to re- 
build either citadel or palace. .Moretiver, some private and 
religious buildings were built against the desert wall and 
fjhstructed the free circnlalion along the wall. 

Parthian Europos probably rCT'erted in the fin>t an<l second 
centuries A.n, to the state in which we saw it after tlie reign 
of Seleucus — a city left entirely to the care of its own citizens 
and especially of the Macedonian settlers, w’ho never lost some 
measure of control of tlie city's affairs. One of Oie noble Mace- 
donian-s—the civil governor or and at the same time 

epislates or military commander — was the real master of the 
city and responsible for its safety. 
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Thm Eiimpos, a Parthian city and part of a Parthian 
satrap>% became a caravan-city^ an emporium, closely con¬ 
nected with Palmyra and through Palmyra with Rome. No 
wonder tliat Parthian coins should lie rare in Eiiropos, wliilc 
Roman coins of the first century a.d, arecoininon*; or that we 
found in the heart of the city the remains of a comparatively 
early (first century A.t>.) temple of the Palm^Tene gods, a 
religious centre of the Palmjrenes w-Iio resided in the city. The 
part taken by Europos in the Partho-Roman trade was con¬ 
siderable. According to Isidortis of Charax, Europos was the 
last important Parthian city on tlte right l>ankof tlie Euphrates 
and therefore, we may add, a necessary stopping-place for the 
caravans. Ai a later period we hear of customs officers having 
their residence in the main gate. Besides customs officers, a 
post of gendarmes was statiotied tliere in Roman times. I have 
no doubt that the same conditions, tnutalis mutandis^ prevailed 
in the first and second centuries a.i>. 

Europos. whose Semitic name Dura makes its mappeanmee 
in Parliiian times, remained part of the Parapotamian Parthian 
^trapy, probably the capital (as it probably had already been 
in early HcDenistic times) for more than 200 years. Its official 
name coniinued to be what it was in the time of the Seleucids 
—Su/UUJTUC iv Uapan-orttfiif or npo^ nm 

I)eriod of its subj^tion to Parthia and association with Palmyra 
w*as the most brilliant, peaceful, and prosperous in the history* 
of the city. A feverish building activity reigned there in the 
late first and early second centuries .^.r>. The bmldings of Dura 
that can be dated with the greatest certainty are the temples. 
The earliest known of its oriental temples, tliaf of AtargatLs, 
lladad. and Adonis, was built about the middle of the first 
century n.c. Next come the reconstniction and orientalization 
of the most imixutant Greek temples of Dura—those of Apollo 
and Artemis in the heart of the city and of Zeus Olympius 011 
the acropolis, and the construct ion of a temple of Bel in the 
necropolis. At about the same time or a little later was built 
the temple of Artemis Azzanathcona. The first half of the first 
century a.d, added the curious temple of 2 h.'us Kyrios; this was 
built round his cult image, whicli was in.<ierted 'in the wall of 
one of the towers of the desert w-all. Shttrily after, about the 
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middle of the first century A.D., there rose at the two comers 
of the desert wall, and closely connected with tlte comer towers, 
tw^o large and splendid temples—that known as the temple of 
the PalmjTcne gods anti the temple of Aphlad. Later again 
(in the early second century a.d.) was built the temple of Zetis 
Theos, and finally tliat of Adonis and Atargatis. About the 
same time the temple of the gods protectors of Palmyra and 
Dura, in the heart of the city, to which 1 have previously 
referred, was rebuilt on a larger scale.'® 

ff we add to thrae temples the rebuilding of the palace of the 
citadel (see above, p. i6), the reconstruction and enlargement 
of the Hellenistic on tlte acropoUs (PI. V, and p. 46), 

several palatial private houses in the city, at least one private 
bath, and the iinp 4 )sing street or streets of shops near the 
Hellenistic agora* the oriental sukh (see below p. 47)' 
arrive at a record of Parthian constructions wortliy of res]>ect. 

The lmtrg 6 ohie of Dura in the Parthian period was certainly 
very rich. It consisted as before of the early settlers—the 
Macedonians who retained their leading part in the jx)liti<^, 
economic, and social life of the city, of an ever mcreasing 
number of Greek families, and of many rich and influential 
families of Sesnitic origin, some of them local people, some 
probably immignints from other piirts. of the Semitic world, 
espocialiy from Palmyra. The Semites freely intermarried witlt 
Ixitlt Macedonians .and Greeks. A close study of the hundreds 
of Semitic names recorded in tlie inscriptions and parchments 
of Dura will certainly help us to trace the original hom^ of 
these Semific famUies. We must alst» include a few Iranians, 
mostly officers and officials of the Pai'thian government. 

All tire richer niciiihers of the Diinene aristti^cy and hour- 
gecisii contributed liberally to the construction and adom- 
ment of the various oriental temple.s of this period and to the 
large gifts of gold and silver that were bestowed on them, as 
recorded in divers inscriptions. It may therefore be inferred 
that the conditions at this time afforded opportunities for 
Macedonians. Greeks, and Semites to enrieb themselves. 

It is probable tliat the Macedonians remained wlmt they 
were before, comparatively rich landowmers, and that a number 
of Creeks ;ind many natives were among the other owmers of 
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land. In the atnnvspUere of Pari ho-Roman peace agriculture 
was without doubt a vertf profitable occupation, As before, 
Dura-Europos was the market centre of a large agricull iiral 
and cattle-breeding lerritorj*. Tlie area of tins territory cer¬ 
tainly increased rapidly. The situation resembled that of 
modem Deir-ea-Zor. which made such rapid progress during 
the few years of the French protectorate over the Middle 
Euphrates. The shopkeepers of Dura-Euro|x>s, most of them 
Semites, must also have prospered. And filially the caravans 
must have brought wealth to the city. They needed food for 
themselves and tlieir animals, they spent a good deal of money 
in the sukhs of Dura, and they no doubt sold to the sltoj>- 
keepem of the city m;my of tlidr goods—incense, perfumes, 
precious stones, spices, pigments, &c. 

The prosperity and iiappiness of Dura were JeojiardiKcd by 
the events of the end of the fir^st century A.n. Trajan abruptly 
changed tlie policy of Augustus and his successors, and resumed 
the policy of conquest followerl by Crassus, Caesar, and Antony. 
This is not the place to review the scanty and controversial 
evidence regarding Trajan's compiest. Suffice it to say that 
Dura has added a good deal to it. We found on the desert road 
in the neighbourhood of Dura a ruined triumphal arch built 
and dedicated, according to it.s T^itin inscription, by the 11 Ini 
Cyienaean legion Ut the safety of Trajan. Triumphal arches 
were not built by Roman legions in a haphazard way- The 
construction of an arcli during the war by a part ol frijan's 
army implies :m important event in its history. This event was 
certainly the capture of Dura-Eunipts and probably a Ijattle 
won by the lilrd C>Tenacan legion beforethe (X^cupation, but 
not Tctrorded in our literary' evidence. The Durene arcii—an 
interesting monument from the point of view of ardiitccture — 
is therefore a liistoiical monument of great interest. It shows 
the importance of Dura to the conquerors of Partfiia, doubllciw 
as a key to the Euphrates road, which Trajtui made use of in 
conjunction with the '[’igris rrtad. 1 may add that we had no 
previous knowledge of the i>artidpation of the IJ Ird Cyrenaean 
legion {stationed in Egypt) in the conquest, and lliat this had 
never been suggested by modem scholars," 

Dura did not long remain in the hands of the Romaas. We 
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know this from a group «f three curious inscriptions of a.d, 117 
and 118, the first being the year of Trajan’s untimely death. 
These make it more tlian probable that the onler of evacua- 
lion of Dura-Eiiropus was given not by Hadrian, but by 
Trajan. 

Hadrian’s i^licy, whicli in the main was a renewal of the 
Part tlian policy of Augustus, bestowed on Dura another fifty 
years of prosperity', ft remained a PaitWan city, though Rome 
enjoyed in it a high prestige. This is brjme out by .se’S'ural 
facts. Koman coins remained the principal currency. Trajan’s 
triumplial arch in the vicinity of the city, built in commemora’ 
tioti of a great Roman victory over the Parthians, was never 
destroyed by the Panhijins nor damaged by them. It stood 
intact as built until it fell as the result of an earthquake or in 
the natuml process of time, long after the end of the city. AH 
this testifies to the great political influence of Rome in tiorih- 
westem Pan hi a; and there are other facts of a similar kind 
that bear witness to the same effect. We know', for example, 
from a Palmyrene inscriptioii that in tin* time of Antoninus 
Pius a sanctuary of the Roman emperors was erected by Pal¬ 
myrene merchants at V'ologesias in the heart of western Partliia, 
A late but reliable text tells us that there were statues of the 
Emperor Trajan standing near Ctesiphon in Parthia as late as 
.\.D. 572. They still inspired a superstitious terror in the 
natives. 

Even stronger than the influence of Rome was tiiat of Pal* 
m\'ra, a city which was losing its connexion with Parthia and 
now became ever more dependent on Rome, ft should be 
noticeri that PalmyTa, probably from the time of Hadrian, was 
occupied by a strong Roman garrison. 'Tliis Palmyrene in¬ 
fluence, ttierefore, meant indirectly Roman influence, ^\■e have 
evidence that it existed in the fact mentioned above that the 
flourishing PirlmjTcne funduq was reconstructed on a large 
scale, .as also was the sanctuary of the gods protectors of 
Palmyra and Dura; and in the important role which the 
Palmyrene desert police played in the life of Dura and of its 
territory.'^ 

TTie end of Parthian overlordship in Dura came with the 
campaign of Lucius Verus and Avidius Cassius, a renewal, as 
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it were, of Hie campaign of Trajan. The war was started by 
tjie Parthian king and was a necessity. It was carried out 
after the pattern of the Partiiian campaign of Trajan, As in 
Irajan s war Dura wus taken i>y the Romans at an early date. 
I’his time, however, it was noi^restored to tlie Parthii^. It 
became and remained until the end one of the fortresses of Uic 
Syrian It was never mcor])orated in the new province 

uf llesopotamla, but was made part of the jirovince of Syria. 

Of Diini-Eiii‘oj>os as a Homan fortress practically nothing 
was knowm until recently. It is not mentioned, for instance, 
in Chapot's valuable book dealing with the Euphrates frontier 
of the empire. Our exca'vations have yielded abundant materiaj 
i>earing on its military history in Roman times. VV'e can now 
trace the main on times of this, and sJiow the growing inijxjr- 
tance of Dura in the Roman systen^ of defence. 

During tlie rule of Marcus Aurelius and of Commodiis Dura 
apparently played no Lmpoitant part in tJie history of what we 
call the Euphrates limes of the Roman Empire. Our scanty evi¬ 
dence for this period shows that theRomangajrisonof Dura was 
not very large. It consisteil in all probability of one auxiliary 
cohort of mounted archers^—the colioss 11 tJt'ptu , prob¬ 

ably a cohors quingenaria. ^Ve iiavc &e\'eral mentions of this 
detachment in certain inscriptions found at Dura. .Alongsideof 
the Jioman garrison, the Pahnyrene mounted jwlice corps wa.s 
still stationefi at Dura. We know that two successive comman¬ 
der of this force built about A,D. i<iS-70 the early sanctuary 
of Mithras near the desert wall of tlie city. It is possible that 
some buildings in the northern part of the city were used for 
the needs of the Roman garrison and that the /uain gate of 
the city was guarded by a detachment of the garrison, 

A great change came with Septimius Severus and CaTacaila. 
ihe garrison of Dura was reinforced by several new detach¬ 
ments {below, p. 26). For the needs of the enlarged garrison 
the northern part of tlie city was tramformed into a regular 
military' camp, A monumental praetotium closely connected 
with tlie temple of .Artemis .Ajizanathcona formed its centre. 
Several rooms in the court of this temple which had been used 
for military purposes in the preceding period remained in the 
hands of the Roman garrison. One of tliese rooms was probably 
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Ujehead office of the XXth Palmyrene cohort, which probably 
took the place 0/ or was added to the Und UJpia. Of tliis new 
unit in the garrison of Dura more will be said presently. In the 
room adjoining the aforesaid office were found the remains of tlie 
archives probably c>f the XXtit Palmyrene cohort , a mine of in¬ 
formation regardingthe military histon’ of the Roman Empire. ** 

Near the prcii^ortutn a palatial private house was tians- 
formed into the residence of one of the higher military officers 
of the Roman garrison. Several other hoxjses were us^—after 
rentodelling — as harracks for the soldiers. Two monumental 
baths were built near the praetorium for the use of the garrison. 
An earlier Parthian bath was reconstructed and seized as a 
tliird bath for the garrison. In its vicinity a modest aittphi-- 
theiittrun) atsirtnsc was built and several graffiti indicate that 
it was frequently used for gladiatorial shows. And finaily 
se\'eral military temples were constructed by the soldiers, sanc¬ 
tuaries dedicated to the most important gods of the Roman 
army. The modest sanctuary of .Mitliras near the desert wail, 
built by the two commanders of the Palmyrene archers in 
A.D, 168 and ryo, was rebuilt by theyextUnlimes of two Roman 
legions about a.d. 211, and a sanctuary of Jupiter Doliclienus 
and Mithras rose about the same time not far from the citadel. 

Unfortunately we had no time to excavate tire whole of the 
Roman camp. Some buildings remain unexplored, among them 
probably several temples. It is. however, fairly certain that 
about one-fourth of the city of Dura was taken from its in- 
tiabitants and became a Roman camp, separated from the rest 
of the city by a brick wall. The Roman soldiers were in com¬ 
plete possession of this area, and no civilians remained in the 
ilouses that had formerly belonged to them and were now 
confiscated by the Roman military administration. V'arious 
graffiti on the walls of the hoases outside the camp suggest, 
however, that the cam]i was not large enough to house the 
whole force. A numlrer of non-commbisioned officers and men 
were billeted in private houses outside the camp. Moreover, 
tire main gate of tire city and the neighboimng area formed a 
small subsidiary' Roman camp. Many dedications on the walls 
of the gate, painted and clnselled, indicate that the main gate 
was occupied by a strong detachment of Roman soldiers— * 
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gendarmes under the command of a htnipdanus. The office 
of this detachment was j>erha{^ located In a beautifully pre¬ 
served house near the main gate. The painted ceiling coders 
of one room of this house display portraits of various non- 
commLssioned officers, one of them an itetitartus (keeper of 
iiiiUtary records), another a tfssffrarins (Iti charge of I he 
transmission of orders), and a third an architect (PL XI. i). 

Some inscriptions show that the main comp dates from the 
very fast years of Severus and 11 le early years of Caracalla. 
The garrison of the city at that time was reinforced by new 
detachments. We know no details, hut several monumental 
inscriptions and graffiti and dipinti show that at this time there 
wrere at Dura (permanently or temporarily) several vexiitaiiaft^iS 
of legions (of tJie IVth Scytliica, XVIth Flavia, fTIrd Cyrenaica, 
and perhaps Illrd GaJlica) and that about this time a cohQrs 
nuliaria eqmlaiu, the XXth Palmyrenorum, rejjlaced or was 
added to the cohort lind Ulpia. ft consisted, as is shown by the 
acia diurna of the cohort found among the papyri of the temple 
of Az^anathcona, of a body of about tJoo foot, 220 horse, and 
more than 30 dromedarii. This cohort was certainly raised in 
the Psilmyrene teiTitorj', Palin3rTa having now become almost a 
regular Roman provincial city. It is probable that Septimius 
Severus put an end to the mihtarj' autonomy of Palmyra, and 
replaced the Pstlmyrene detachments of mounted guards in Ujc 
former Partliian cities of the Euphrates now Roman 

military' caslalla, by regular Roman formations raised in part 
in the large territory of Pahnyra, which viras studded with 
villages and had a very large jxrpulation. In some of these 
villages (a group of them was recently excavated by M, D. 
Scldumberger) horse-breeding may have been a flourishing 
industry. To return to Dura, another significant piece of evi¬ 
dence regarding its garrison is the rebuilding of the Palmyrene 
Mitliraeum by legionary soldiers. It shows that in all proba¬ 
bility Palmyrene archers under Palmyrene commanders dis¬ 
appeared fronr Dura, Equally significant is the fact tliat in 
the Palmyrene funduq and sanctuary mentioned above a statue 
was dedicated by the XXth PalmyTtne cohort. 

The reason for the radical changes effected by Septimius 
Severus and Caracaila probably lies in their decision to make 
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Dura one of the starting-points of the great expeditions that 
they projected against Parthia. It is more than likely tliat 
Severus, after his not very successful campaigns against that 
]>ower, never gave up the idea of renewing the war as soon as 
his hands were free. Caracalla took up his father’s plan and 
embarked on the ill-fated expedition that cost him his life. 
With the reign of Alexander Severus a critical period in the 
life of Dura began: it ended with the destruction and death 
of the city. It is well known tiial during Alexander's reign a 
new dynasty took up the reins of government in the Partliian 
Empire. Tlie Arsacids were replaced by the descendants of 
Sasan. the Sa-sanian kings. The defensive policy of Paithia was 
radically changed bv the first Sasanian kings. Aware of the 
weakness of the Roman Empire and of the growing political 
anardiy within it, they took the offensive and rciieatedly in¬ 
vaded its territory. Very little is known of these invasions, 
and the evidence is meagre. ITie two routes by which a Persian 
attack was possible were those along the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. Both were used. On the Euphrates route the first 
important Roman stronghold was Dura, a stronghold orgatiized 
by Septimius Scvcnis and Caracalla and further developed by 
Severus Alexander. It was a thorn in the flesh to theSasanians. 
No wonder that as early as A.D. 23^* tlioy nearly captured it, 
A graffito in the house of a bu.siness man of Dura, Nobuchclos 
by name, reflects the terror that this invj^ion spread hi the 
city, and perhaps the not very cordial feelings of the popula- 
tion towards the Konians. The writer says laconically: 'In the 
year so and so the Persian desccnderl ujion you' (does be mean 
on the Romans, or is hymas a mis- 5 i>eUing for not 

‘vou', but ' us'?). 

' The part played by the Middle Euphrates times in the struggle 
between Rome and Persia led to some important reforms in the 
Roman administration of it. At some date in or shortly after 
the reign of Alexander a special military command was ertated 
on the bank {ripit) of the Euplirates, a ducatus. A dux (military' 
commander indeiMndent of the governor of Syria) was ap- 
piointed to co-ordinate tlie operations of the Roman detach¬ 
ments stationed in the many fortified posts of this limes. We 
know little of this reform. Similar rnilitarv- commanders 
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appeared at the same time on the nlher Hmiks of the Roman 
Empire. As regards Sj^ria, before the discoveries at Dura, the 
fact of the existence of z. dux ripae was oompletejy unknown. 
Several holders of tliis command are referred to in the military 
papyri and inscriptions thiit have been bronglit to light. In 
one of our last campaigns we learned tliat tlie head-quarters 
of the dux were at Dura and that an imposing tMiilding was 
erected to iiouse his staff and offices. This building, as exca¬ 
vated in 1035-6. consists of a large colonnaded court, of a 
second court various rooms round it, probably schotac for 
the non-commissioned othcers of tJie staff, rooms for the liody- 
guard of the dux {equites singuiare^\ armamentaria^ stablea for 
donkeys, horses, camels, &c., and, in the forefront, of a suite 
richly decorated reception and living rooms for the dux him¬ 
self. Adjoining this suite stood a fine baLh i)f earlier ctmsl ruc¬ 
tion. The reception and living rooms of the dux were detached 
from the offices and opened on a terrace ov'erlookLng the 
Euphrates with a fine view of its valley. It is curious to note 
that in a small room next to the central ahsidal reception room 
several rpay^Sot—pantomime dancers of the ducal staff—have 
recorded their devotion to their master, the dux (PI. X, i). 

At the same time the garrison of Dura was again reinfon^ed, 
Several new auxiliary c<jrjis arc mentioned in inscriptions found 
near the ducal praeioritm. It is evidetit that the Romans made 
feverish preparations for tile defence of Dura in ca.se of a Per¬ 
sian siege. It was in vain. Ihe siege came soon after a.u, 256. 
tmjccorded in our literary evidence, and Dura fell. \Vc derive 
our knowledge of the history of the siege c.xclusively from 
archaeological evidence.In order to heighten the wnli of the 
city, sloping embankments were built against it both rm the 
inside and on the out.sjdc (Clesiphon offers examples of similar 
embankments). The inner emlianknient was fouiifl [|x:rhaps 
during the siege) to be insufficiently strong and. was reinforced 
i.e. made vridur. In the course of our thorough exploration of 
the desert wall w'e came upon several Sasanian mines and some 
Roman countermines. In one of the Roman countonnines we 
found the grim remains of a tragic episode. About a score of 
Romaji skeletons lay there with their arms by tlieir side (them 
were also coins in their belts), and opixisiie tliem the skeleton 
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of a single sc^ldier, possibly Sasanian, with his sword lying near 
liim and his right arm lifted. It is evident that the Sasanians 
did not believe that they could take Dura by assault. The wall, 
reinforced by the sloping embanknients, vv'as too high and too 
strong for their siege machines. Their oaiy liope was to sap 
the wall, to demolish some essential part of the fortifications, 
and finally to penetrate into the city by means of their mines. 
Attempts directed against the central part of the wail failed. 
The attack on the southern comer of the city was more sivC’ 
cessfuJ. Here the Sasanians first midemiined the strong comer 
tower and put it out of sendee. The platform of this tower had 
been used by the Romans for their artillery, the No 

longer molested on their right flank (the side wluch was not 
protected by their shields) the Sasanians built a sloping ramp 
to the top of tlie wall in the vicinity of the southern comer so 
as to bring up their siege maciiines, At tlie same lime (Jic 
Romans dug a mine and endeavoured to undermine the sloping 
ramp. Their efforts were successful. Howev er, in a final assault 
the city, under circumstances not revealed by our excavations, 
was captured and sacked. 

The exact date of the capture of Dura is unknown. No coins 
bearing a date later than .^.d. 3,56 have been found in its ruins. 
On the oilier liand. Professor A. Bellinger and Mr. F. Bn>wn 
have shown that the embankments above referred to were not 
begun before a.i>. 256, Some dipinti on the synagogue which 
was buried under the embankment bear a date equivalent to 
A.n. 256. and a hoard of coins including some of a.i>. 25b was 
found in one of the buried lumses. The embankments outside 
and inside the city, wiiich am contem|x>rar3- with one another, 
\vere t herefore not begun !>efore z^b : nor could they have been 
huiJl during the siege. Therefore the siege must have been 
[posterior to 256; it must have l>fen, tb,at is to say, one of the 
episodes in the great raid of Shapur into Syria, which culmi¬ 
nated Ln the capture of .■\ntioch and the great buttle of Edessa 
where the emperor Valerian was taken prisoner (e.vact date 
unknown, between 258 and 260). The raid probably began 
before 256, and by 256 the communications of Dura with the 
great mluting centres of the Syrian provinces had been cut. 
This accounts for our failure to find at Dura any coins of later 
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date than 256. Was the siege laid before or after the battfe of 
Edessa? A picture (of which more \s'Ul be said in my third 
lecture) found in one of the pri\'ate houses, showing a pitdied 
battle between Sasanians (including the king) and Rontairs, 
probably represents the battle of Edcssa and may have been 
drawn by some one who saw the battle. The existence of such 
a picture at Dura suggests that Dura was captured after the 
battle of Edessad* 

Wc know the fate of a captured city. The soldiers and 
civilians who were unable to escape were massacred or sold 
into slaveiy^. Dura was probably occupied for a short time by 
the Persians and then abandoned. Thereafter the city reverted 
to the desert. The emperor Julian describes in one of his letteoi 
how', during his ill-fated expedition against the Persians, ho 
hunted lioip among its ruins. It was resm'cd for us to rescue 
it from oblivion. 

The Roman period in the life of Dura was not a happy and 
a prosperous one. For this there w^ere several reasons. Dunt 
wTis no longer a caravan city. The Roman-Parihian frontier 
ran at some distance south of Dura. Moreo\’er, in the second 
and tliird centuries the Euphrates route was less used by cara- 
VKus than in earlier times. The Syrian desen was pacified by 
the Romans and as a consequence the main caravan road no 
longer ran along the Euphrates, hut straight from Palmyra to 
RabyJonia across the desert. Tliis route was shorter than that 
along the Euphrates and no less safe. It was proxdded with 
wells and carefully guarded^^. On the other hand, though the 
region round Dura continued to thrive and locd trade was 
brisk, the Roman occupation bore heas-ily on the population. 
We know what a calamity it was for a city to be chosen as 
winter quarters by a detachment of the Homan army, csjxHuaDy 
in the brutal and anarchic third century a.i>. We can readilv 
imagine w*hat a tiemiancnt camp of Roman soldiers must have 
meant. Requisitions of foodstuffs, of draft animals and men 
the angariae^ soldiers and officers billeted in private houses^ 
confiscation of part of the city for the Roman camp. All this 
spelt nrin for the more prosjjcrous classes in Dura. No wonder 
that no new temples or palatial hotises were now built there, 
Sonic temples %verc kept in repair, others were not. The only 
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new sanctuaries erected were those of the new religious sects 
established in the city: the Jewidi sWagogue and the Christian 
church. The great houses of earlier times were as a rule ^i.'ided 
into small and humble tenements, evidence of the min that 
bad overtaken their owners and of the congestion in the city 
after the creation of the Roman camy. It is signiftcanl of the 
economic decay of Dura that, though lionoaied by the titles 
first of a Roman municipiwn and then of a Romaji cot&nia, 
the city never coined its own money, as did so many of its 
sister-colonies in Mesopotamia, The business life of the city 
is iUustrated by the archives of a typical business man of Dura 
of tlie third century a,d.— Nebuchelos. Instead of using costly 
papyrus, he recorded bis transactions on the walls of Iiis offic-e. 
His affairs were varied, but purely local and on a veiy small 
scale. He sold clothes, rented land to grow barley, did a little 
money-lending 1 such was the general diameter of his business. 
Compare this with tlie wealth of the leading Macedonians of 
the Parthian period. Dura was dying before the Sasanians 
killed it, 
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DUR.VEUROPOS. tTS TOPOGRAPHY AND 
BUILDINGS 

Is the preceding lecture I liave givm a btiol <Jtetdi of the 
history of Diita, and nientioned some features of its toptigraphy 
and some of its more prgtnincnt buildings. I..et me in this 
lecture give you glimpses of Dura in the three periods of its 
existence and describe nrorc fully some of its t>'pical btiildmgs< 

Dura was predestined by itis situation to be a military strong¬ 
hold of the first importance^ The city waa built on the sotitb- 
eastem extremity of a rocky plateau—a part of the Syrian 
desert overhanging the Euphrates, which runs in a general 
direction from north-west to south-east. The alluvial land 
along the right hank of the river is here interrupted by the 
cliffs, so that no space is left between the plateau and the 
Euphrates. In consequence, tlie great commercial and military 
road tiiat ran aJtmg this hank of the Euphrates u=as forced at 
this point to leave it, ascend to ihe plateau, and then descend 
again to the river. The only way. on the south-eastern side of 
the plateau, by wliich those travelling northw-ards could ascend 
to the plateau, and those travelling southwards could descend 
from it, was along a deep wadi or ravine which nins almost 
parallel to the Euphratest and is separated from it b\’ an oblong 
cliff. I shall refer to this wadi hereafter as the principal wadi. 
The modem Euphrates road still follows it. 

It is obvious that any one in possession of the fertile land 
along the Euphrates, above and below the plateau, vvhich 
probably formed the Seleucid satrapy of Parapotamia, would 
neces.sarily eiideai’Our to hold the plateau and to control the 
wadi, lest commtmication between the two parts of Parapo- 
tamia sliould be cut off by enemies. 

It was natural that Nicanor in his endeavour to ciominate 
the two main routes of the Seleucid kingdom, those along the 
Euphrates and tlie Tigris, and to fortify the key points of these 
roads, should build his Europos cn the rocky plateau, and 
include in it tl»e wadi above referred to and the diff over¬ 
looking the Euphrates. The place was well chosen. Protected 
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DUlt/VEUROPOS, ITS TOPOGRAPHY AND 
BUILDINGS 

In the preceding lecture I have given a brief sketch of the 
history of Dura, and mentioned some features of its topography 
and some of its more proniinent buildings* Let me in this 
tectiirc give you glimpses of Dura in the three periods of its 
existence and describe more fully some of its typical bnildings. 

Dura was predestined by its situation to be a military strong¬ 
hold of the first importance. The city was built on tlie south- 
castem extremity of a rocl^* plateau—part of the Syrian 
desert overhanging the Euphrates■ which runs in a general 
direction from north-west to south-east. The alluvial land 
along the right bank of tlie river is here intemiptetl by the 
cliffs, so that no sj^ce is left between the plateau and the 
Euphrates. In consequence, the great commercial and military' 
road that ran along this bank of the Euphrates wjls forced at 
this point to leave it, ascend to the plateau, and tlieii defend 
again to the river. The only way. on the south-castcra side of 
the plateau, by which those’I ravelling northwards could ascend 
to the plateau, and those travefling southwards could descend 
from it. was along a dceji wadi or ravine which runs almost 
parallel to the Euphrates and is separated from it by ait oblong 
cliff, f shall refer to this w-adi hereafter ^ the principal wadi. 
The modem Euphrates road still follows it. 

It is obvious that any one in possession of the fertile land 
along the Euphrates, above and below the plateau, vvhich 
probably formed the Seleudd satrapy of Parapotamia, would 
necessarily endeavour to hold the plateau and to control the 
wadi, lest’ conmiunication between the two parts of Parapo¬ 
tamia should be cut off by enemies. 

It was natural that Nicanor in hb endeavour to dominate 
the two main routes of the Seleudd kingdom, those along the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, and to fortify the key points of these 
roads, should build hb Eutopos on the rock>- platan, and 
indude in it the wadi above referred to and the diff over¬ 
looking the Eupluates. The place was wdl chosen. Protected 
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on the <uiiie of the Euphrates anti dominating the Euphrates 
road* the city was* nwreo^'er, enclosed between two deep 
ravines whidi run Irom west to east towards the Euphrates, 
parallel to each other at a distance of about one kilometre, W'c 
will call them the south and the north ravines* 

1 have already descril>ed how Nicanor fortified the city: his 
citadel on the diff east of the main warlj, his desert wall, Jiis 
gate*s. Within the walls the city was laid out as a regular 
Hellenistic city, on what is known os the Hip[)odamian plan, 
a plan extensix'cly adopted by the Hellenistic rulers for their 
new foundations* and for the rebuilding of pre-existing dties. 
It was followed* for example, in the time of Ale,xandcrat Pticne 
and a little earlier at l^iletus in Asia Minor, probably at 
Antioch ontheOrontesandSeleuceiaon the Tigris, and certainly 
(as is shown by the recent researches of Saiivaget) at Hellenistic 
T)aniascu*s, .Alepj>o, and Latakieh in Syria. The loading features 
of the Hippodamian plan were to drive a ntain street through 
the city from gate to gate (called in later times irkayeta) with, 
on one side of it, a spacious market-place—the agora, the 
political and business centre of the city—and to divide the city 
into regular rectangular block? by streets which ran some 
parallel and some perpendicular to the main street. In these 
rectangular f>Iocks were erected temples, public buildings, and 
private houses. 

Our recent excavations and a detailed study of the city and 
its most iniportajit buildings ha\-e shown ho'w rigorously the 
HipIxJdamian plan was applied, in spite of the difficulties that 
the site presented. 

It was easy to deal with the main part of the city—the almrwt 
flat rocky plateau west of the princi])a] wadi. Tlte main street 
ran across the plateau from west to east. Ir started from the 
great gate in the desert w-all by which the militax>' road entered 
the city and ended at the fjpposlte side of the city near the 
river, passing again through a ]>owerfiil gate, 

North of the main street, in the centre of the citv, stofKl the 
spacious agora, bordered on its iiorthcitj side by several build¬ 
ings of the time of Antiochws IH and .Antiochus IV '* The rest 
of the plateau was divided into regular blocks wliich were 
.xcupied by various religious and secular buildings* A couple 
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of blocks on the south side of tlie niiim street were devoted to 
the early temple of the dt-nastic gods of Seleucus—Artemis and 
Apollo, a religious cooiiterpart, as it were, of the agora. 

The soiith-^;a5tem part of the aforesaid, plateau had a peculiar 
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formation. On its eastern side it overhung the principal wadi, 
and on its uorthenVand western was cut off front the rest of 
the plateau hy a jateml wadi, a branch of the principal wadi, 
It protruded, therefore, lihe a bastion between the tw’o ravines. 
This spur—called by Ciunont the redoubt—^was an ideal site 
for an arropolis and w'as used for this purpose by the builders 
of tbe city. The northern slope of the rocky spur was rein¬ 
forced by a beautiful sustaining wall of cut stone, and on the 
suminit was erected a fine and sjjacious building, square in 
plan, a peristyle-house, perhaps the strategioii. the ofhcial 
residence uf the chief magistrate of the city—the strtiUgvs. 
Tliis civil centre of the city faced its military centre—the 
citadel and its p;dace. which may ha^'e been the residence of 
the Sekucid governor of Parapotamia. fi must be noted, how¬ 
ever. that the plan of the house is unlike the few knowm 
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hitate^ia of Greek pold^, especially that of CyreneJ* Duriog 
the temporary' renaissance of the &leudd Empire in tlie reigns 
of Anticichus the Great and of Epiphanes, or perhaps in the 
first years of Partliian domination, i.e, at the time of the reoon- 
stniction of the palace of the citadel, this bouse was rebuilt on 
a larger scale and more luxuriously, but on purely Greek lines. 
Probably contemporaneous with this or a IttUe earlier was the 
construction behind the of a temple, which was re¬ 

peatedly rebuilt and enlarged in later times and dedicated to 
Zeus Megistos. There is reason to tliink that this temple, 
recently excavated and studied by Mr. F. Brovra, was originally 
dedicated to the great god protector of theSeleucids in general 
and of Eptphaiu?s in particular—Zeus Olympiiis. nie role 
played by Zeus Olympius in the policy of'Epiplianes is weU 
known 


Ntcaiior s architects were faced with greater difficulties w hen, 
in hiring out the city, they reached the ridi; of the principai 
wadi. The main street could not be extended dowTi its steep 
slope. U was therefore continued as a flight of steps, which 
descended the incline and could he used bv pedestrians oniy. 
Two side streets were available for beasts of burden and car¬ 
riages. These diverged from the end of the main street'and ran 
south and north from it, anti by means of two branch wadte 
descended gently from the plateau to the principai wadi -\n 
the three cofitinnalions of the main street finally reached tlie 
river gate opposite the desert gate. Outside thus gate the street 
descended the cliff towards the river and continued on alluvial 
land as the Euphrates road. 


Such was in general the aspect of Hellenistic EorOTjos and 
of Its most important buildings. We know little of the iWan 
and the superstructures of these buildings. There remains lUlle 
of them beyond parts of their foundations. The temnle of 
Artenus, bmit probably in the early third centurv was ia its 
earliest form not a regular temple, hut a plain with tht- 

altar of Artcims in its centre^** The later tmpb on the acre- 
polls, which was probably dedicated to Zeus Olvtimiu* 

f.W baiU perhaps at 0,a tima of E,aphaner«Tmo« 
ambitiooa, Mag to Mr. Bro,™. Z arSva,^ 
Studied Its mms. it shows many features characteristic of the 
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south Syrian temples of the late Hellenistic and early Roman 
periods (see note 20), 

The straUghn of the acropolis is !)etter known. It has been 
carefully excavated and studied by Mr. H. Pearson, Built in 
the early third century and rebuilt, as 1 have already stated, 
on the same but on a larger scale in the middle of the 
second century, probably almost contemporaneously with the 
second palace of the citadel, it follows a Greco-Macedonian 
plan and is a splendid specimen of early Hencnistlc architec¬ 
ture, lt5 is in fact that of a palatial Macedonian jxiristyie- 
house. It must Iw compared witli tlie earliest peristyle-houses 
of Macedon and Greece—those of Olynthus of the middle of 
the fourth century and the much later houses of this type at 
Pompeii, Olbia, and Delos (see note 19 ;md PI. V), 

Of the buildings of tlie agora we know practically nothing. 
No remains of colutnns were found w'lien it W'as excavated. 1 his 
indicates that there w'ere no porticoes in front of the ^i^re 
buildings that surrounded its northern part. Of the buUiiings 
themseh'es W'e were unable to trace more tluin the founda¬ 
tions. It is certain that they consisted of sliops only (see 
note 18)- 

Innally, it may be interesting to note that no remains of a 
theatre, of gymnasia, of a stadium, or of a hippodrome were 
fotmd at Dura, However, remains of a spacious [laiaestra 
found beside the Parthian bath suggest that this may be due 
to tuir oulv liaving excavated thoroughly a little less than one- 
third of tlie area of the city. Until the excavations are finished 
it is idle to offer considerations which may account for the 
absence of these buildings, 

riie little we know of Hellenistic huropos shows that the 
city was laid out by its builders as a regular brand-new Gr^k 
city. It was by no means the reconstruction or modification 
of a pre-existing oriental city. We most alt the more regret 
that so little remains of it. 

Thus Kuroposwas intended by its founder to beand to remain 
a Greek polls^ And so were the many other Greek city-states 
disseminated all over the Near East by Alexander^ liis succes¬ 
sors, and the Selcucids. This is not the place to discuss the 
policy that dictated these foundations. It was not merely a 
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question of urbanking what were previously rural districts. 
Cities had existed in large numbers alt over tliis region from 
time immenioriai. The croatiim of new cities of Clreek tj^ 
alongside of the ancient oriental cities and the supennijiosing 
of Greek poleis un some of the last liad a different purpose. 
This, briefly stated, was to build up over tlie oriental sub¬ 
stratum a Greek superstructure, consisting of Greek cities 
vvitb all their peculiarities and traditions. With tlic Greek 
cities the new rulers of the Near East intended to import intu 
their kingdoms certain long-established Greek iiistitutionsr the 
citiisen's spirit of devotion to his city, his willingness to sacrifice 
his life for it, and his special training for tliis purpose—in the 
main a tnilitan.^ training. With this ancient Greek spirit the 
Hellenistic rulers hoped tu combine a new trait—the jiersoual 
devotion of the citir^ens of the new cities to their founders and 
the descendants of those founders, symbolized by the cult of 
the king and his dyna,sty. This dynastic spirit they expected 
that the new citizens would bring with them, os a consequence 
of the military training whici; they had receiv'ed in the royal 
army. This was one of the reasons for setlUug soldiers in most 
of the newly founded cUies. Cities in which the roles of citizen 
and sokher were combined appeared to the kings a suitable 
foundation for their jmwer in the Near East, 

WTiilc we know little of the Hellenistic cilv of Europos, our 
knowledge of the Parthian city is much more complete. In fact 
the city that we have excavated is practically the city of the 
time of the Parthian domination. To tliat part of the dty 
wliicli was not transfonned into a Human camp the Komatis 
during the century of their domination added very little. I shall 
speak of it later in this lecture. 

The Parthian city of Dura-Europos is very' interesting and 
unique of its kind. As I have aheady |X)intcd out. we must 
distinguisli ui dealing with the Parthian times between twTo 
periods: an earlier iieriiHl covering the late second and the early 
first centuries n.c., and a later period beginning roughly about 
50 B,c.. and ending with the conquest oi Dura by the Romans 
about A.D. 165. In the first period of Porthi^ dommation 
Dura*Euroi>os renudtied in the main what it had Wn before— 
a Greek city. Except the palace of the citadel, whicJi was 
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rebuilt on Iranian lines by the Parthian government, the build¬ 
ings of Dura that may be assigned to this period and were 
erected by the citizens of Dura arc mainly of Greek character. 
Suclk Vi^ the small unfinished temple of Artemis and Apollo 
whiclt was intended to replace the early temple of Artemis, and 
such was the second if we are right in assigning it 

to the early Parthian and not to the late Seleucid times. As 
regards tlie private houses our information is scanty- Tlie little 
we know has not yet revealed the existence at Dura of any 
private houses of a purely Greek character. 

I have also stated that the aspect of the city was completely 
altered in the second half of the first centiir>\ UTien in the 
middle of the first century B.c. the change in the political situa¬ 
tion brought abuTuiant prosperity to Europos and great huiid- 
iiig activity set in, this activity filled the city wnth oriental, 
not Greek, buildings. Greek Europosvvas gradually iransformed 
by it into oriental Dura, into the semblance of a late Baby¬ 
lonian or an Assyrian city ratlusr than of such l lelienisric cities 
as Prienc or Miletus. 

The reader will remember tliat it was about the middle of 
the first century that the Greek temple of Artemis and Apollo 
was utterly destroyed, and rebujU as a large and splendid 
oriental temple. At the same time the private houses occupy¬ 
ing the adjoining block were pulled down and over their founda¬ 
tions was erected a fine oriental tcniple dedicated to the great 
north Simiitic and Anatolian triad—Hadad. Adonis, and Atar- 
gatis. 

And so it went on. After 50 n,C. no Greek buildings were 
erected at Dura-Europos. Temples, public and private build¬ 
ings, were all of the oriental, not of the Greek type. 

It shotild be noted, however, timt this change did not corre¬ 
spond to any change in the constitution, in the official religion, 
or in the social life of Dura-Europos. Tlie constitution re¬ 
mained exactly what it had been. As in Seleucid times the 
head of the city was the a memlK^r of the Macedonian 

aristocracy, who — and this exceptionally may have been a 
Parthian innovation — was at the same time inilitarv^ governor 
of the city, tphtates, the representative, as it were, of the king. 
The leading role in the life of the city continued to be played 
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bjr the Macedonian aiistcx;ra£y. Civil and criminal law rC' 
mained in their essence Greek. Greek was the official language 
of the city, the language of the inscriptions, and of the business 
documents written on parchment, Alany c i tkens and especially 
the descendants of the Macedonian colonists bore Greek names 
and generally wore Greek dress. 

Nor was the official religion changed. Even the cult of Seleu- 
CU5 and of the Seleudd dynasty remained unaltered, and the 
eponymous priests of the city \vere still the priests of Seleucus 
and of his ir/xJyio'"0‘ of the dynastic gods of the Seleudd 
dynasty — Zeus, Apollo, Artemis. Though rebuilt on oriental 
lines, the early temple of Artemis was still consecrated to her. 
In A. D. 2 a Semitic inhabitant of Dura dedicated an altar to 
Artemis and ApoUo dp^rfyol. Note that the chief magistrate 
of the city, the strai^gos, look an active pait in the reconstruc¬ 
tion of tlie temple. He erectctl one of tlie columns of the 
pronitos of the new* temple, as is recorded in tlie inscription 
engraved on the column in 33/32 a.c. hor the Semitic worship* 
pers the chief goddess of the temple may have been Nanaia, 
but for the Macedonians and the Greeks she was still their 
iroTfMo^ fltn — the great Artemh;. And so it remained even in 
the Koman times.** 

Nevertheless, little by little the city was completely oriental- 
used. The only features of the dty that remained unaltered 
from Hellenistic times were tl:c gtmcral lay-out and the for¬ 
tifications. In ail other respects the city was profoundly 
modified. 

This tramdormation was not the outcome of the deliberate 
policy of tlie Arsadds, I have already stated that their poiicv 
at Eiiropos and in their other Greek and Macedonian cities wtis 
one of phillielJenism, of laisser jaire, of non-interference in 
t he domestic concerns of the Greek cities. Tins policy remained 
imehanged so kmg as the Parthian domination over Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Parajiotanua continued. 'Ihe Arsacids knew well 
enough, after some years' experience, that the Macedonians 
and Greeks were perfectly loyal to them and willingly accepted 
thdr rule, as a continuation of the rule of the Scleudds to whom 
they were profoundly devoted. They probably preferred—and 
the Arsacids w'ere aware of it—the liberal and easy-going rule 
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of tlic lo Iranian domination, the rt'ginte to which 

their compatriots were siibji?cied in Syria. 

If the aspect of the city was orientalii'od, tliis was not due 
to any pressure or orient a lizinp policy on the jwt of the 
Parthian government, liuropcs was orientafi^ed by its ovm 
riti^ens, t>y the proud Macedemian and Greek aristocraiV first 
and foremost. I have pouited out that tlie teinpU* of Artemis 
was rebuilt on oriental lines with the acti's'c coUabfjration of the 
chief nuiglstrate of the city. Xumerous inscriptions found in 
the early oriental lemtiiea of Eiirojxjs f>ear wit ness to the same 
plipnomcnon. Macedonians, iirceks. and Semites alike take an 
active part in building stu'ines (raoi). vikoi, and other consti¬ 
tuent parts of the temples, ami in dedicating altars, statues. 
&c,, to onental gods. In tfiree large temples i>f early dedi¬ 
cated to oriental goiitiesses were found curious pronaoi in the 
form of little theatres (a siitiilar proiutos may be noticed in the 
shrine of Atargatis in the temple of Adonis}. Tire seats of these 
pfottftoi were reserved for women only, We found two of them 
intact and almost all the stones of the third. The seats were 
owned hy rich members of ttio community and their o\vncrshi]i 
was recorded in inscriptions engnivcd on the seats, inscriptions 
whiclr Ei\’e the full name of the owner and the date: a sort nf 
■court guide’ to Danm society m the first centuiy a.d, Now 
almost all (he women xvho Ixnighi seats in the temples of 
Ataigatis, of Artemis Awanatlicona, and in the oriental temple 
of the Seleucid Artemis (probably identified by the resideiUs 
of Dura wiUi Nanaial. were membere of the rich«;i and the 
uiost respectable Macedonian families of Euroix^.-*^ 

This sl)ows that if Dura became an oriental city ii was by 
the 'rill of its own jiopulation, not as the result of outside 
pressure. The nrientalization of the city aitpeats to have corre¬ 
sponded to a similar and profound change in the mentality and 
religion of the citizens, 

\ftcr these preliminary’ remarks I may proceed to give some 
aewunt of Parthian Dura. \\T' discovered several temples at 
Dura Some of them go back to Hellenistic times, a few were 
built bv Roman soldiers, and otTiers by groups of follower of 
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were insignificant. .\ll the rest the 
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temples rebuilt in Parthian times and the many beautiful 
temples hrst huiU in tliat period, in short, all the prominent 
religious buildings of the city, wrc oriental temples, not Greek 
temples, and were dedicated to onental gods with oriental, 
Greek, or hrfleniwKi names, 1 have already enumerated these 
gods {p. 2o). They fonn a strange mixture of deities of Baby¬ 
lonia, Mesopotamia, Arabia. Palm3fra, north Syria, Phoenicia. 
There is no Greek god or goddess among them. 

All these temples follow the same general plan, with certain 
modificaiions and %'ariattons, 'ITiey are all them temples of 
the oriental type, of which a coun is a prominent feature, h 
would be premature to discuss at length their plan and archi¬ 
tecture, A s[>ecia] study of these is reijuired in order to dis¬ 
cover their prototypes and their ultimate origin. This will 
probably reveal a curious medley of oriental dements, white 
Greek influence will appear almost negligible, but stronger in 
the later than in the earlier {X-riod of Parthian Dura. 

The best-knous-n example of thtrse oriental court temples is 
tJie earliest of them, the beautifully preserved temple of Atar- 
gatis. of her son and husband Adonis, and of tlie great sky and 
thunder gud Hadad. It was first e.\carated by Cuinont, then 
by iVJ. Pillei, and rhnrouglily studied by Mr. Pearson during 
the last season of our exeavations. It was never rebuilt in 
Roman times and shows hardly any traces of Greek influence.^ 

Tlie priiicii>al features of this temple are the court, the 
nmniimentaJ entrance with the two phalhi {as in the temple 
of Atargatis at Bambyce described by Lucian), its lofty and 
maiestic step-altar, and the tripartite naos of the goddess i the 
side-chamljers of the latter were probably used as a treasury 
and a depot for Siacred utensils. Tlie tripartite iraos is preceded 
by a pt0nn0s, the little theatre-likc building de,scribed above, 
w'hich M'as no doubt used for sacred rites to which women only 
were admitted. 

Round the court were alined various otkoi, built from time 
to time by individual donors and by religious associations, Some 
of them were shrines of syunaot iheoi. Qjve of theirt is shaj>ed 
like a theatre \vit.h step-benches on its side walls and three 
bases for a triad of deities on the back wall. 1 venture to 
suggest that this shrine was dedicated to Atargatis as member 
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of a triad of gods with Adonis and Hadad as her syunaoi thioi. 
In a painted inscription recording the work done by a iocai 
—^probably the decoration of the exterior wall of the 
^oHuos with images of the gods of tlie temple — Atargatis 


Ftf; 7. Plan the tcttniilu of Ataigaiit 

appears alongside of Adonis and perliaps of a third god Sad- 
doiidan. The inscriptioti unfortunately is fragmentaiy* and can¬ 
not f>e restored >vith certainty; and the identity of ^ddondan 
(a dedication to him in the temple is all that we know of him) 
and the etymology of his name are a riddle. Moreover, Atar¬ 
gatis and Hadad api>ear on a bas-relief foimd in the temple/* 
Certain other oikoi were rooms used by priests and religious 
associations for various purposes, e.g. for sacred meals, re- 
tmions, incubations, or as offices, &c. The cowt was thickly 
set with smaller altars and votive siclti€, I 3 ehind the temple 
a group of rooms probably seiv'ed as residences of tlte priests. 
The walls of these were covered w 4 th thawings and inscriptions, 
mostly of a religious character. 
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find almost llie same plan and dislribiition uf moms in 
Utt* other early Parthian temples of Dura: those of Artemis 
(Janata) and of Artemis Azzanatlicona, the temple of Bel 
in the nonli-westera comer of the fortifications (PI. VI), and 
that of Aphlad in the south-westem comer. A curious temple is 
tltat of Zeus KsTios—^Baalshamin, huill against one of the 
towers of the desert wall in the early first centuiy a.I>, Here the 
object of worship and a substitute for the cella w-as a small cult 
bas-relief of 21e us inserted high in the wall of the tower and dedi¬ 
cated by a private citizen^ as recorded in ibe bilingual inscrip¬ 
tion (in Greek and Palmyrene) on the ba.s-relief. The teniple 
in its earlier and later forms (it was twice rebuilt) consisted 
only of an ojien court and a modest altar. There was probably 
a s]>ocia] reason for building such a temple, porliaps a miracle 
effected by the god and connected with some incident in the 
life of the city or of the dedicant (PI. XI, 0* 

lemples of later date, i.e. of the second century a.d., are 
much larger, much higher, more lavishly dec<irated, and sliow 
in their architecture various Greek features. But they all were 
built according t<i the sanie general »;henie and all reflect the 
same religious ideas. Such were the impressive temple of Zeus 
Theos, richly decorated with sculptures and paintings, with its 
momimentaJ court and a majestic the above-mentioned 
temple in the nortli-westem corner of the fortifications as en¬ 
larged and adt^ed in a grand style in tlu* .second century A.n.: 
the temple of Zeus Megistos on the acrop<}jis in the later stages 
of its existence; and esjx:cially the soincwhsit bizarre temple 
of the gods t>rotectors of Palmyra and Dura, first built by 
Palm^Tcne merchants in the first ceniurs? a.d. in the heart of 
the city as a modest shrine and rebuilt hy them on a much 
larger scale and ui a much more ambitious way iti the middle 
of the second centuty^ a.i>. It wa,s richly adorned with statues, 
altars, aedicMlne^ and paintings. Nor was tlie temple of Bel in 
the necropolis very different (PL VU). 

The latest of the great temples of Parthian Dura, that of 
Adonis and Atargatis, is very curious. It Is the first temple 
of the great Phoenician god ever discovered. Many of its 
leatures^e unusual and probably reflect the peculiar rites that 
were performed in the temple. I refer to the long corridor-like 
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couit u’itti a row of oikoi on one side only, the absence of the 
usual central monumental step^altar, tJje disposition in this 
court of the two great fnioi—^that of Adonis and that of Atar- 
gaUs, and some other features. Several inscriptions refer in ail 
probability to the cult of Adonis, Substantial fragments of the 
cult painting of the main naos and a fragment of a basn-rclief 
wliicli shows the head of Atargatis (first century a.d.) were 
found in the temple,-'^ 

In these oriental temples of Partiiian and Roman limes the 
cult was purely {>riental, Tliough the gods to wliom they ^cere 
dedicated bore Greek names, the oriental character of the cull 
is revealed by a glance at the paintings and the colt and voti'S'e 
bas-reliefs that adorned them, Tliese represent scenes of 
sacrifice with minute oriental retdism ; and the impression that 
they give is confirmed if they are compared witli the cull 
implements omunerated m temple inventories and found in 
temples and private Uou.ses. Among sucli sacred utensils 1 [nay 
mention, for example, the beautiful glared iychiHtpimrion tir 
thymiatcrion (or both) discovered during the last campaign in 
the temple of Atargatis, adorned with figures of her sacrt:tl 
animal — the deer. Similar utensils were found in variou.'; 
(mostly private) buildings (PI. VIII). 

An oriental city, in contrast to a Greek city, contains liardly 
miy public buildings other than leinpKis and royal palaces ; and 
Partluan Dura was no exception, llcltcnistic Etiropos had had 
an agora and probably various buildings of a public character itt 
otlier parts of the city. Some of these ymblic buildings of the 
Hellenistic epoch may still have been in use in tJie Pariliian 
j>eriod. But they were overshadowed in Partiiian Dura by the 
temples and the palaces: one on the summit of the citadel, 
another on the summit of the acropolis replacing the Hellenistic 
or early Parthian strutegion. Unfortunately the ruins of the 
palace of the citadel are not complete. More than lialf of them 
have fallen into the Euplirates and cannot be recovered. \Vliai 
remains is a Greek colonnaded entrance court with side-cham¬ 
bers and a cistern in its centre and a few walls of tiie main )>art 
of the palace. The entrance court reminds one of Uie Parthian 
palace at Nippur excavated by tlie American expedition. The 
remains of the main part of the palace, carefulK" studied t)y 
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Mr. Brovm, show that this was Qot tike the palace of Nippur. 
It consisted, according to Mr. Brown, of three niajestic obtong 
vaulted liwans (halls for receptions and banc|uets), simitar to 
those of Hatra and Ctcsiphon. They were probably preceded 



n. Tmtitivc rctonstnlL-tioti <iJ Uie (jlnn of tlw rarthiaa palpi:f of Ous 
CitLitld by 1’. Btowh 


hv an open court or terrace which faced I he Euphrates. 1 he 
PWthian palace on the acropolis is better known. It was m 
all respects an imposing palatial hou^ of local type; more will 
be said of it presently. In front of it w’as a large open court 
with a monumental entrance—the Sublime Porte of the city 
of Dura. It was probably the omctal residence of the Parthian 

Wo nisiv regard scnu-piiblic huiJding^^ ^iiikhs 
bazaars which occupied part of the Hellenistic agora. The 
regular shape of the main sukh street of Dura^ with its shops 
of various sizes> suggests a plaiined const ruction rather than 
a gradual spontaneous developments The suktis of Dura are 
unique for their f^riod. Parallels exist m early Babylaman 
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cities, bm no other siikbs of tlie PleUenistic and Roman period 
have ever been exca\'a.ted in the Near East. Even ancient 
Egypt prrsents notiiing similar to tiiem. TJie nearest pamilcl 
to the sukhs of Dura are the sukhs of modem middle-sized 
cities ill Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, and the Far East. The 
sukhs. bazaars, and khans of tile larger modem nricntal cities, 
e.g. the famous bazaars of Damascus, x\lepfio. Smyrna, Con¬ 
stantinople, Sec,, are more ambitious. Their origin has never 
lieen cai'cfitlly studied. I suggest tliat in tltcLr main features 
these large and picturesque constructions go back to the 
modest sukhs of Dura and their earlier prototypes.^* 

A large number of private Iiouses of the Parthian periorl 
have been excavated at Dura, In fact, very few new houses 
were built in the Roman fjeriod. and. as 1 have already stated, 
no Hellenistic house has yet 1>een found there. The houses vary 
in size, in architectural details, and in the distribution of rooms. 
Some of them arc of the palatial tyjie — large and impressive 
buildings. The best preserved of these, which was still in use 
in its original form under the Romans, belonged to one of the 
leading families of Dura, a family in which the office of the 
president of the city was hereditary*. Two successive owners 
of the house — Lj^sias and Lysanias by name—are mentioned 
in two very interesting graffiti of a.d. scratched on one 
of the walls of the house. Tlie Lysias palace is situated on the 
plateau of the acropolis ]>ehind the temple of Zeus Olymipius, 
and presents some noteworthy features. It has two courts, one 
for men. another for wtimen, several large and remarkable 
storerooms, stables for donkeys, horses, and camels (with their 
mangers of difTerent hdghts). and e\*en ’mtdem’ lavatories 
and bathrooms. Certain other houses are of medium size, well 
built and carefully ntaiutaiiied. Tlie best preserved are those 
in the blocks along the wall street, which have been preserved 
by the sloping embankment (see p. -jfi) of ad. 25 b. There are, 
Anally, scores of stuall and modest houses scattered all over 
the city (Rh IX), 

The private houses, though varying in size and decoration, 
are nevertheless all of tl\e same character. They liclong to the 
widely spread type of the oriental house buiU ‘about a court. 
Very similar houses are still in use all over Mesopotamia. The 
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Dura house consists of an open court accessible from the street, 
generally by a side entrance, Into the central court open one 
or more reception'rooms (in palatial Itouses two or three), very 
often \vith side-rooms to right and left of each, and benches 
along the walLs, In one comer of the court will be found the 
kitchen and the staircase leading to the traditional flat roof, 
very much used at night in summer-time and during the day 
in ^vintcr. Pavilion-like buildings were sometimes erected on 
this roof. Into the same court ojiencd the stables and store¬ 
rooms, The cesspools in must of the houses were of the most 
primitive character: a pit in the centre of the court. In larger 
palatial houses the lavatories are of a more ’ modem' character, 
connected sometimes with private batlis. The larger houses 
had one jiart—t he haremlik—reseiv'ed for the womenfolk. The 
influence of (ineek architecturf: is scarcely [lerceptible in the 
smaller houses It is much stronger in the palatial houses. The 
house of Ljr^as alwve mentioned, on the plateau of the aero- 
pralis, certainly reproduced in the construction of its main 
sitting-room (double storied) certain features of the larger 
palatial houses and public huildtogs of the Hellenistic jicriod, 
of which we know so little. 

A carehil comparative study is retimricd to enable us to trace 
the evolution of the Durene type of house. It certainly sliows 
great similarities with the earlier and later Babylonian houses 
and may go back to them. No Parthian features are to he seen 
in it. 'Die diw'ans (reception-rooms vHth benches) of Dura are 
quite different from the vaulted oblong liwans of Haira and 
Assur. The governor's hou.se in tlie citadel, dating from the 
early E^arthian period, had no successors at Dura and remaims 
aik isolated phenutnenon in the arcliitecturaS history of the 
city.^’ 

The wall decoration of the private houses of Dura has no tiling 
in common with the Hellenistic and Italian tyix.- of wall decora- 
turn. We found in no liouse in Dura anything resembling the 
wall paintings of Friene, Delos, Pompeii, and the w’estem 
provinces of the Roman Empire, though in this respect Dura 
and Roman Egypt have certain features in common. The 
carpet and floral style of decoration is found—differently treated 
—both at Dura and in Egypt, It is interesting to note that in 
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tlxe later hoitses of Dura the incnustatian style—a decoration 
imitating^ inlaid slabs of coloured marble mostly in geometric 
pattems^is as common at Dura as it was Iwth in the East, 
the place of origin of this style, ami in the West.^“ 

Great changes in the general asp^t of Dura^Hnropos took 
place during the Roman domination. For the Romans Dura 
had, as a city, very UtUe iin]JOTtance, Some ol the emperors 
tried to compensate it for the heavy losses that the Roman 
conquest had brought in its train, by the grant of honorific 
distinctions—first the title of Municipititu, pcrliaps under 
Caracalla, and later, probably under Severus Alexander, that 
of colwtia. But their attitude towards it remained e.ssentialJy 
unchanged. For them Dura-Euro^ was first and foremost a 
Roman frontier post, one of their Ittnes fortresses. For the first 
time in its life Dura-Europos ceased to be a body p)htic, a more 
or less autonomous part of the State to whicli it belonged and 
whose interests were its cnn interests, a commiinitv of soldier- 
citizens, to become instead a mere garrison town, whose main 
duty was to liouse and feed the Roman .soldiers. 

This new situation found its expression in the changed aspect 
of the city, From the time of Septimius Severus and Caracalla 
the city consisted of two parts: the old city and the brand-new 
Roman camp with its population of Roman ofitccre andsoldiers. 
Tliese were mostly natives of the Syrian pmvinces of Rome. 
Nevertheless, they were a foreign body in the city. They were 
a detachment of the Roman imperial army, to-day stationed 
in Dura-Europos and liable to he transferred to"morrow to 
Africa. Britain, the Rhine, or the Danube. They were the 
masters, who had no consideration for the population of the 
city and who lived their own peculiar life, the life of the mili¬ 
tary camp. 

Romim camp life is well known to students of Roman im¬ 
perial history. ^fost of these Roman camps were situated on 
the frontiers of the empire and wem special settlements of a 
purely military character, unconnected with any pre-existing 
city i^r village. Cities and villages {camb<te) developed later 
round many of these permanent camps, but this was a peculiar 
phenomenoTi and a slow' process. No doubt military' camps 
established in pre-existing cities were nof uncommou in the 
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urbaiuKed parts of the Roman Empire. We know of their 
existence in the great capitals of the Roman Empire—Rome, 
Carthage. Lyons, probably Alexandria and Antioch. But, ex¬ 
cept as regainis Rome, we have very little infonnation aTK>ut 
them. In most of these instances they were probably built on 
the outskirts of the city, not within it. That was the case, for 
instance, at Alexandria and Paim\Ta. But at certain places 
of minor importance the Roman garrison was probably quartered 
in the city itself. 'The best-known instanoe is Chersonese in the 
Crimea. Such camps also existed in some of the cities along 
the southern shore of the Black Sea, In Syria, fully urbaitized 
as that region was, they appear from our literary' sources to 
have been a common pfienomenon. but detrimental to the 
morale of the army. 

None of these camps, however, that were situated withm a 
city, in Svria or elsewhere, have been excavated and studied. 
The only exception that I am aware of is Chersonese, but there 
the buildings of the Roman camp were found in a very jxjor 
state of preser^'ation. Dura in this respect is unique. It is a 
pity that time did not permit of the complete excavation of 
the camp. Substantial parts of it, htjwever, have been brought 
to light, and it is now possible to trace the general features of 
a Roman camp when established in the heart of a city. Let 
me say a few words on the subject. 

At the time of Seplimius Severus and Caracalla a large part 
of Dura—about a fourth of the city—was m all probability 
expropriated by the government, separatetl from tlic rest of 
the cilv by a brick wall, and transformed into a camp. In the 
northern I’xiTt of tins expropriated area the pre-existing build¬ 
ings were razed to the ground. Die only exceptions were the 
venerable temples of Artemis Azzanathcona and of Zeus-I5el 
in die north-western comer of the city. Even so, several rooms 
round the court of the temple of .\rtemis were occupied by 
militarv offices, while the temple of Bel was probably spared 
only because Bel was the military protector of Dura and a 
deity much revered by the Pabnj’renes and the Synians in 
general. I mitst remind the reader that it was probably under 
Severus that the XXth Palmyrene cohort became part of the 
garrison of Dura and that in the temple of Bel this Palmyrene 
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contingent as well as the civil jK)puiation womlup|jed the gieai 
military gods of Palmyra. Another exception was the shrine 
of Mithras, first built by commanders of the PaJnryrene archers 
stationed at Dura (see above, pp. and 25 ), In the time of 
SeT-'cnis it was iuilarged and rebuilt by legionary soldiers 
stationed at Dura and transfonneci into one of the saneruanes 
of the camp, such as are found in almost all the camps of the 
Roman army. But the other temples in this part of Dura w'erc 
not so fortunate. We know from inscriptions of at least one 
that suffered the fate of the private houses, i e. was raacd to 
the ground. 

On the levelled area expropriated by the Romans sprang up 
the usual buildings of a Roman camp. The majestic praetonum 
stood in the centre. Across the front of it ran a citUmnaded 
street with a triumphal arch. W'^cst of the pfaeioriuttv stwjd the 
house of one of tfie high officers of the garrison, a i>alatial 
building previousK' tlie proirerty of one of the rich citizens. 
Beyond this officer's hou.se, heiween it and the temple of Bel, 
extended the campus cxercitatoyius or Campus Martins. On the 
other side of the pracUtrium a bath was erected, a fine and 
spacious building, tvccllently presen^d. To the east the camp 
extended probably as far as the citadel. Only part of this area 
has been excavated. We found there a fine hath, the afore¬ 
mentioned temple of Jupiter Dohehenus and Mithras, the 
surrounding barracks, and the impressive official residence of 
the iux ripue (see PJ. X, i, and p. 27 f,). 

The southern piut of the area excavated by us )iad Ixteii 
treated in a different way. Here the private houses had not 
lieen destroyed but Iransfomied into barracks; and, for the 
use of the stddiers housed in them, a bath of the i^arthian 
period had been modernized and reconstructed, and a small 
uMphitkcairum castrense had been built. 

I cannot deal with the individual buildings of the camp at 
length. They do not lUffer very' nmch from'similar buildinKs 
in Ollier parts fif the Roman Empire. The prachrinm if com¬ 
pared with other excavated praef^ut, presents some special 
features, but whetlicr these represent a variation of iIh> 
larm peculiar to the Syrian region can only be determined by 
coiitparativ t study. The siiine may be said of llip head'<^uairters 
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of the^jiJT.a bttilding wJiich resembles in some respects the well' 
kno^Ti house of the legate of Xanten, but is otherwise unique. 

In tlie rest of tlie city tlie Romans made \'cry little change. 
I have already pointed out that the Roni;m period was a time 
of impoverishment and decay for the city. Very few new 
buildings of importance were added during this period, t may 
mention a large bath near the citadel' and a market on the 
main street, and the two prayer-houses of the Jews and 
Christians. Some of the old buildings naturally needed repair 
or reconstruction. Among Litem the most notable was the great 
temple of Artemis, pcrltaps identified by her Semitic worship¬ 
pers with the Elamitk' and Babylonian Nanaia. 1 have men¬ 
tioned that this temple, though rebuilt on oriental lines in the 
later Parthian period, remained during the whole of the Par¬ 
thian domination the centre of the official cult of Macedonian 
Diira-Europos. Its status did not change under the Roman 
rvile. It was still the official centre of the city cult. This is 
indicated by documents fouitd in the temple. Soon after the 
occupatitjn of Dura by the Romans (or jterhaps as early as the 
time of Trajan?). CemeUus. tlic legate in command of one of 
the legions, dedicated in t he temple an altar to Artemis. The 
same legate made a similar dedication to .Vtargatis in her 
fidjointng temple. .About the same time Aurelius HeluKlonis, 
the cpistahi of Dura, dedicated in the temple of Artemis a 
statue to the conqueror of Dura^—Lucius Verus. Ihis shows 
the importance of the temple, and it is not surprising that it 
was now enlarged and a new court added to it, 

The tcmplf acquired even greater imijortance in the time of 
Caracalla and Sevems Alexander. It would seem that the 
enlarged temple, in addition to being the centre of the official 
religion of Dura, became at the same lime the civil centre of 
the and subsequently cohnia of Dura. This sug- 

gestifm of mine is based on the following docnmentani* evidence. 
A statue of Julia Domna was dedicated in the temple by the 
^tdf of the Aurelii Antoniniani Europaei, i.c. by the senate of 
the Homan mutiidpium. Later, or at the same time, a theatre- 
like building was erected in the second court of the temple, 
a building which in my opinion served as a frn/ciiierian and 
fcclfiniaat^rion. It should be noticed that a bulttdes. of Dura lias 
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recortkfl his presence on nne of its scats. After Dura had 
become a catmia, a shrine to Artemis was built in the second 
court of the temple; it was caller] I'oi? [rif] 
i.e, the shrine of the upper layer of the new* colony (cf. the 
name mmmtirudi^ applied to a higher class of gladiators, and 
the dfcaproti and cikosaproH of the Syrian cities of the Roman 
times). The work was carried out by a group of Aurelii r Goras, 
the keeper of the treasury of the temple [gazophyltix): Orthono- 
basus, 2k!biadad, and another, sons of Coras and also probably 
temple officers; and a fifth person, son of [Abin]neus. rBon]neus 
or a similar name (the name is not fully preserved). All of them 
are described in the inscription as Gofo«r, buimtai. and priests of 
Artemis. In vimv of all tliis eridence tlrere is little doubt that 
the temple of jVrtemis not only remained under the Romans 
the chieJf temple of the city of Dura, hut tlrat its annex, the 
second court mth the surrounding rooms, added to it in the 
Roman period, served as the forum of the new Roman cityJ^ 

The temple of Artemis, however, was an exception. In 
general the Roman epoch was a time of reconstniction and 
restoration, hut not of great building activity. 

Tlie general aspect of the city in the Parthian and Roman 
period was not like that of one of the Greco-Roman cities even 
of SvTia. A view of Dura from the air would have shown great 
similarities with modem Mesopotamian cities, large and small. 
As in modern Mesoixjtamian cities, courts and flat roofs would 
l>e the most prominent features, except for the mosipies. No 
vegetation, no gardens, ot» lawns. Dura, htm'ever. presented 
a more regular and tidier aspect than the mod era cities of 
Mesopotamia. Her houses were higher, the house-fronts better 
plasteretl; some of them wwe painted and adorned with inset 
faience vases. The main street had fine colonnades on both 
sides, not rudike those of other Hellenistic and Roman cities 
of SsTia. These colonnades, like those in most of the cities of 
Syria, were creeled by the lioase-owners. 

One more remark on the city of Dura. Any one whri knows 
the rapid development of almost all the citius of the Roman 
Empire in the first three centuries after Christ and sees liow 
the original fortified city (or it may be military camp) becomes 
gradually surrounded by ever-growing groups of priv'Ute houses 
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is struck by the fact that no houses were built at Dura outside 
the walls. The only direction in which Dura could spread was 
towards the desert. But imniediatel}f beyond the desert gate 
begins the dty of tlie dead, the necropolis; and this extends 
far into the dissert along the main roads wliich connected Dura 
with Palmyra and Antioch. WTiilc there were no private houses, 
there vrere temples outside the city, and probably temples not 
connected with the funeral cult. One of these has been fully 
excavated 

The absence of houses may perhaps be explained as follows. 
Dura never spread beyond its gates into the desert because this 
desert was sterile and because it was unsafe. It h more than 
probable that the adjoining territory' of Arabia was never fully 
pacified and that before the Roman occupation the militia of 
Dura under the command of the strat^^gos from time ti> time 
made expeditions into it in order to protect the fertile land 
along the Euplirates and the many vill^es scattered about it. 
It appears, moreover, that Macedonian Eitroi>os w'as larger than 
its original (>opulation required. The size of the Hellenistic 
agora, for instance, is evidence of this. The city grew rapidly 
during the Parthian domination. And yet there appear to have 
still hcen plenty of unoccupied building sites. With the Roman 
domination, especially with the establishment of the Roman 
camp, the situation cdianged for the worse. The city became 
crowded. But at this time the city lived in constant fear of 
Parthian and later of Persian invasions, and its population, 
though perhaps increasing in numbers, preferred to remain 
within the city walls. 

No less remarkable tvas the city of the dead; it was probably 
as large as the dty of the lidng and crowded in one place— 
the rocky plateau of the desert- A careful investigation of the 
necropolis by Mr. N, P. Toll has shown how varied were the 
graves built for the inliabilants. Two forms predominated; 
the subterranean locuiits family grave and the tower grave. It 
was this last which gave the necropolis its singular aspect. The 
tosver grave is not peculiar to Dura. The towrers of the necro¬ 
polis of Palmyra are well known, .'ind so are the funeral towers 
of Halibyeh (Zenobia) and of Iizi. I cannot enter here into 
tile much debated questions of the different types of funeral 
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towers f01 m d in ^5 esoiiot mn i a :md oi their o rigi n. No exhausti ve 
historical study has ever been made of tliis problem. We are 
expecting such a K^itudy from Mr. Toll, who has explored all the 
aforementioned necropoleis. Suffice it to say that the towers 
of Dura, HaJibyeh, and Trzi are very thiTerent from those of 
Palmyra, ami represent probably an earlier, more archaic, more 
massive, and less refined type. Most of the towers of Dura are, 
of course, in ruins. However, thanks to luck and the inetUodical 
exploration of the necropolis by Mr. Toll, and especially to the 
dia;over\'of a tower whtcli was found lying almost intact on one 
rtf its sides, we have liecn able to teconstnici thb and similar 
totvets in aU their details. Unlike the towers of Palmyra, those 
of Dura had their tocuii for the mummified bodies not inside 
the tower but outside. Tlie inside was occupied by a staircase 
which apparently led to the summit, probably Hat and crenel¬ 
lated, of the tower. This fact suggests that thetow'cis were in 
fact great altars, on the top of which were performed the funeral 
ceremonies connected witli the worship of tlie gods of sky and 
light: or perha]>s on which bodies were exposed in accordance 
with tranian tradition. Let me remind my readers of the Ira¬ 
nian method of disposing of the dead, (.'lay or stone ostath^kai 
(receptacles for the bones of the deceased) fiavc l«*en found all 
over the Iranian world (the Inmian name for these receptacles 
is aatodan). It may be mentiejned, incidentally, that in their 
sculptural decoration tliese strikingly resemble Uie Syrian and 
Phoenician lead sarcophagi. Now these astodans \verc kept, 
after the bones had b>een deposited in them, in special buildings 
called naus (derived from Greek wiiov). The was a kind 
of mausoleum in which the astodans were kept in ntcfios. Some 
of these iiiausoleum.s arc still extant, tiie largest being that on 
one of the Bahrein Islands in the Persian (iulf. I would suggest 
a careful study of these tittvs in connexion with the Mesopo¬ 
tamian tow'ers. Is it not, moreover, possible to trace back to 
them the still existing Pars! towers of silence' at Bombay? 
In any case the origin of the Mesopotamian funeral towers must 
be sought in the East and the Imiiian East, not in the West 
(PI. X, 2) « 


UI 

RELIGIOUS AND SECUIAR ART IN DUR.\ 

1 HAVE endeavoured, in my )Hevious lectures, to give a brief 
account of the history of Dura and of the appearance it pre¬ 
sented in the three periods of its life—the Hellenistic, the 
Farthian, and the Roman. In the following two lectures I pro¬ 
pose to trace the artistic development of tlie city in its various 
aspects, a subject both difficult and complicated.^ 

It is evident that Dura never was and ne\'er could be a great 
centre of artistic creative activity. Nevertheless, the inhabi¬ 
tants of Dura took great pleasure in art. Tlie walls of their 
sanctuaries were decorated with impressive paintings; cult 
statues and cult bas-reliefs stood in the naot :ind ptQnaoi of 
tlieir temples: votive statues and votive steUu and altars, the 
last decorated with bas-reliefs, adorned the courts and shrines. 
The dwelling-houses of the well-to-do inhabitants had their 
|x^cuIia^ pictorial decoration and w'ere not lacking in statues 
and bas-reliefs. Even the ceilings of many buildings, religious 
and private, were coffered and gaudily painted. Tho local 
painters and sculptors were proud of their profession and often 
signed their paintings. Amateure frequently vied w’itli pro¬ 
fessional artists. Tlie walls of several buildings were covered 
with their w'ork: there were scratched or painted on them 
copies of mural pictures and representations of statues, reli¬ 
gious or secular, also sketches of every-day life. 

As in other centres of the ancient world, art at Dura was 
principally devoted to the service of religion. In order better 
to understand it, we must therefore have an idea of the form 
tliat religious life took at Dura in the vanous periods of the 
city's existence. 

I have already touched more than once upon, this subject, 
but it rtKiuires somewhat fuller treatment, tlmugh these short 
lectures do not afford scope for an exhaustive study. This 
would require many pages and a detailed discu,ssion for which, 
not being a stHiciaiist in the history of religion, 1 am not quali¬ 
fied. It will be sufficient if 1 trace the mere outlines of the 
religious development. 
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Tlicre Li no lack of relevant material. Tlic ruins of about u 
score of temples have been excavated. We found in them 
abundance of evidence bearing on their history and on the 
religious ceremonies performed in them: suck as building in¬ 
scriptions, sculptures, wall-paintings, dedications, votive $tiiae 
and altars with their sculptures and inscriptions, fragments of 
the temple furniture, and various sacred, utensils, Moreov'cr, 
there are hundreds if not tliousands of inscriptions of a religious 
character scratched or |jajtitcd on the walls of temples, puljlic 
buildings, and private houses, to tJ;e effect tliat the writer 
prays to be remembered by some god or goddess. Many men¬ 
tions of religious instltuticms may be found in the parchments 
and pap^Ti, And finally, hundnds of tlieophoric names when 
carefully studied will show which were the gods that played 
the most imixjrtant part in tlie devotions of private families. 

We arc jxwrly informed about the religion of Duni in Hel¬ 
lenistic times. But some survivals among the institutions of 
tl^e city in the later period and occasional finds of the Hellenis¬ 
tic period show that the official religion of Macedonian Europos 
was Greek in its essence, Ihc same religion in all probability 
that we find in other Macedonian colotiies. The leading part 
l>elonged to tlve dynastic gods of the Seleucid monarchy, .\pollo 
and Artemis on one hand, and Zeus Olympius <m the other. 
Ne.xt to them sti^xl ibc deified founder of the dynasty—Seieu- 
cus, the deceased kings and ^]ueens, and the mling king and 
hLs family (or at least his consort). W'e do not know' whether, 
alongside of these ofhcial gods, other Macedonian and Greek 
gods and goddesses were worshi]5ped at EurofMJS. This in it.self 
is probable* but we found no trace of such cults. It must be 
noticed, however, that liardly any inscriptions or sculptures 
from the Hellenistic city have lieen discovered, though there 
certainly must ha^'c been some. Their rarity may be a mere 
accident , and further excavations may fill Bits gap. It is even 
more difficult to ascertain to what extent the Macedonian 
settlers adopted the worship of local gods. In Egypt they did 
this very early, in compbance with the jiolicy tji the kings. As 
Sclcucus and his successors allowed much reverence for the 
great gods of their satrapies, we may suppose that their officers 
and soldiers did the same. But we have no positive evidence. 
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The situation as regards Parthiau and Roman Dura-Euroixis 
is different, espcdaily in respect of the late first century B.c. 
and the three first centuries after Christ. Here our material is 
abundant and our information satisfactory. Tlie first impres¬ 
sion prwhiced by the evidence is that of a bewildering reli^ous 
chaos: a multitude of heterogeneous religions appear to mingle 
at l>ura as in a cauldron, and a tiost of grids and goddesses of 
various origin found worshippers in the city. 

'file Seknicid gods and the dynastic cult above refen^ to 
still survived at Dura and played a prominent part in its 
religious life. I niay mention the fad that llie eponymous 
priests, by wlinm documents were dated, were still in the Pa^ 
tliian and Roman periods tiie priests of the afore-mentioned 
gods. Moieover. in the second century' a.d. the god protector 
of Dura, the city's its Gad, w'as still the great god of 

Alexander, Seleuciis, and tpiphanes—Zeus 01ympju.s. He ap- 
tjcara in this character, crowned by the deified founder of 
Enropoi^-Sdeucus—in one of the three cult bas-rehefs of the 
temple that was built by and for the Palmyrene inbabitaiits 
of Dura, and. was dedicated to the great sky god of Syna and 
two Gadd6, tliat of Dura Eind that of Palmyra, the (lad of the 


last being Atsrgatis (PI. I, i). , 

FinaJlv. Greek religion left it.s imprint on the reli^ous hfo 
of Dura in that many of the oriental gods worshipjied there m 
the Parthian and Roman periods officially boro Greek naines, 
Ziiiis and Artonils were es[K>cially popular. 

Tlie majority of thegoris worshipfwjd at Dura were, however, 
of Semitic origin. They had come from various places and were 
of various tyyies- We find among them deities of Dabyloiuim 
origin (Bd. Shamash) and Babylonian and hianimc cmgin 
(Nanaia), gods and gwldesscs of Mewi«.iaima u\phlad Arte¬ 
mis AzJianathcona). of northern Syna ami ;\iiatoha (Hadad. 
Atargatis). of Phtxmicia (Adonis), of Palmyra (Ha^Uanun, 
Malakhbd, J aliribol. Aglibol), iind of ;\rabia (Arsu). i nienlwn 
only deities who were wonslupiied at Dura ititber as chief g(^ 
or as syijHimt ihcoi. Had wo excavated the whole o le c y 
instead of only one-third, their number would certainly fie stiU 


larger, 

'I'ti our great surprise 


we found hut liltle evidence relating 
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tt> Iranian cults* I mean Ma^sdaism and Z^^roastnanism. Not 
ono lomple of fire was found at Dura, not one mention of 
Ahuramazda. Xhis may he an accident^ and further exca^^a- 
tions may lead to the discovery of a true fire temple. Negative 
evidence is always untrustworthy. Let us therefore deal ex- 
dusi\'ely \rtth posiUve evidence. Figures in Parthian military 
dress and pei^ns Viith Iranian names apjjear froquentlv in 
scenes of sacrifice and worship, carved and painted. Some of 
them may be worshippens* some may be interpreted as dirtne 
beings, though it Ls difiicuit to find a place for them in the 
Iranian pantheon^ It is interesting to note that those figures 
in Parthian^ dress which certainly represent worshippers arc 
shown adoring not only iranian gods and goddesses, hut also 
and mostly deities of foreign origin—Babylonian, Mesopota^i 
mian, Arabi^, north Syrian, who sometimes bear Greek names. 
I may mention the Iraruan Anaiiis^ Hercules’—a god who was 
vcr>^ popular at Dura and probably must he identified with 
some onental god: Aphlad. who a kind i>f Mesopotamian 
Hadad ; and the afore-mentioned Pahnyrene gods. The religion 
of an average Parthian ap|>ears to liave I'seen not purely' IranicUi 
but a composite religion. lie W'orshipped both TranJan and 
foreign gods, some of wliom supremo sky god, for example 

—he identified with his own Iranian pre-Zoroasirian gods. 

In addition to Greek, Semitic, and Iranian gods there were 
the god-s and goddesses v^omiu])pcd by the Roman soliUers in 
their canip. Tlie FeriaU Puratiuw — the official religious caien- 
dar of the Roman army found at Dura^hows that the official 
pantheon of the Roman soldiers was the same at Dnm as at 
Rome and all oyer the Roman Empire: it comprised tile gods 
and goddesses of Rome and the deified emperors and memliets 
of the im^nal family.Jn adtUtion, the soldiers at Dura liad 
a spwial devotion for certain oriental gods who became semi- 
offiend protectors of the Roman amiy-Mitliras and fupiter 
Dohehenus, and along Mth liieni the great solar gods of Syrian 

The worship of these various gods was accompanied by a 
general belief m astrology and magic, shared at Dura by G re4s 
Semites, and Roman soldiers. Horoscoiies were frequently 
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scratched on the walls ol the houses and magic figures and 
texts are as common as hortiscopes, both in the houses of the 
d^'il population and in the military huildings.^'^ 

Finally, to complete the bewildering diaos, came tl^e two 
praseiytizing reti^ons of the Near East—^Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity. 

We must, however, not exaggerate. A closer study of the 
cults of Dura shows much simpler outlines than a mere enu¬ 
meration of the gods and goddesses worshipped there would 
suggest. 

Greek religion had been for a time jjiredommant at Dura, 
But, as I liave already stated, in the Parthian and Roman 
periods it a mere survit'al, no longer a living religion uith 
worshippers devoted to it. There was, f may rennnd the reader, 
no temple dedicated to Greek gods, I mean no temple Greek 
in architecture and cult, at Dura in these periods. It is, there- 
fore, certain that Greek religion plaj'ed no important part in 
the religious life of Parthian and Roman Dura even among its 
Greek-speaking population. 

In Partin an Dura one would expect to find Iranian religion 
as prominent as Greek religion liad been in Macedonian times. 
We have seen that the evidence points to something quite 
different. The few Parlhians who resided at Dura had probably 
no temples of their own, and Mazdaism and Zoroastrianism 
e.xertcd no great influence then;. 

The Roman religion was even less imixvrtJint in the life of the 
Europaei and Durani, the civil population of the city. It w*as 
from the very beginning the religion of a group of foreign 
residents, the Roman garrison of the city. On ^eai occ^ioas 
the magistrates of the city may have taken part in the religious 
ceremonies celebrated in the camp in honour of the Roman 
emperors and Roman gods, and the civil population of Dura 
may liave looked on. But lliat was all. 

Finally, Judaism and Christianity were new-comers in Dura. 
The building that servt!xl a Christian church was not applied 
to this pnr])osc before the middle of the third century and uras 
very' small. The first Jewish s>Tiagogue u-as established a little 
earlier (about the end of the second century This like¬ 

wise was a very small building, the later sjmagogue a little 
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larger. It could not accornniodate i>n its benciies more than 
tiinety worshippefiS (men and women; women had separate 
seats in the later synagogue of Dura). Neither Christians nor 
Jews had had sufficient time to make many converts or to exert 
any influcTice on the religious life of the city. 

ilte real religion of Dura, that of the large majority of the 
population, was the Semitic religion, or rather the traditional 
religion of the predominantly Semitic part of the Near East, 
Tiiis is not the place to discuss at length the form that this 
religion assumed in late Hellenistic and early Roman times. 
If we may judge from what we find at Dura, there was strange 
confusion e\^m within the traditional Semitic religion: scores 
of major and minor gods, ail with different names, all wor¬ 
shipped in different ways, all having their own traditional 
images, and all connectwi more or less closely with one or oilier 
region of the Semitic Near East. 

But this impression is certainly misleading. In the late 
Hellenistic aiid early Roman epochs the Semitic world mani¬ 
fested a strong tendency towards unification imti simplifica¬ 
tion of its religion. It is a well-known fact that in this period 
solar lienotheism was growing and becoming ever more firmly 
rooted throughout the Semitic world. Syncretistic tendencies 
were at work. Solar iienothcism was ready to open its doors 
to foreign gods w-hether Grt*ek or Iranian, whether their names 
were Zeus or Ahuramazda, Ajxillo and Artemis, or Mitliras and 
Anaitis.^^ 

Let us, however, confine ourselves to Dura. Tiie Greek in¬ 
habitants were certainly aware of this tendency towards unifi¬ 
cation. Tliey understood that behind the variety of gods and 
goddesses, most of tliem iiemitic. worshipped at Dura there 
was a unity. They know that in fact ll was one and the same 
god who was worshipiied under different names in most of the 
large temples of Dura — the great sky* god of solar lamotheism, 
and they showed their knowledge by giving this god one and 
the same name — ^iicus. So it was vritli tin* great goddess wor¬ 
shipped in many temples of Dura. For the tirecks she was one 
and the same goddess of procreation and fertility and they 
knew her by one name — Artemis. Nor did they see any marked 
difference bertveen the great gods id the Semitic and Iranian 
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cult$. For them Itolh groupiJ were idtiotica) their o\eii 
ISetis and Artemis, Tlte unly differentiation they admitied was 
through the various epithets that tliey gave to Zeus *"ind Arte¬ 
mis. To Zeus, for exam|>le, they applied the titles the 

Lord; the Supreme fiod; fitytirroK, the Greatest ifod; 
jvcpavi'ios, the Thunder God, &c. 

The largest, the richest, the most beautifully adorned temples 
of Dura were dedicated either to the Supreme Shy or to 
the Supreme Goddess. Of these the two finest, as well as the 
best preserved, that knowti as the temple of the Palmyrene 
gods and the tetnplc of Zeus Theos. were botli dedicated to the 
same god—tlie great skv god of the Mesopotamian pantlieon.* 
Now it is interesting 10 note that both S^us Theos mtd the 
Zeus of the comer temple of the fortifications, as repr^eiited 
in their cult paintitigs. were as much Iranian as they were 
Semitic. Their dress, for instance, is Iranian. Note espedaUy 
their Iranian breeches and gorgeously embroidered and brightly 
coloured slioes. Still more important is the fact that they are 
shown, probably both of them, in association with a diariot 
drawn bv horses XIII). 

I cannot here restate the e%'idence relating to the early adop¬ 
tion by the Iranians of the tireek representation of the solar 
god in a chariot, tlie peculiar treatment of it by them, and 
the accept imcc of it as an csiablislied figure in the 1 rum an 
pantheon. 1 have dealt with tlds topic elsewhere. U will suffice 
to point out a few facts. 1 he worsliip of the chariot gr>d in the 
Hellenistic and Roman pcriotl in Mesopotamia and elsewhere 
in the Near East, whether as the supreme god or one of las 
manifestations, goes back to Iran and to the earliest times of 
its history- It should be noted that Mithras ap|iears the 
Veda-s not on horseback but in a chariot. In artistic tradition 
the god appears for the first time in his chanot on the ritual 
hcad^lress of ^ Scythian or Sakuiiv quc^eri, iKe metallic parts 
of wlrich were found in one of the royal graves? of the tumulus 
of Karagodeuashch in south Russia. The ligure of Uie sun god 
on thk jtlaquc goes back to a Greek ongmul, which, however, 
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was substaittially modided by a Greco-Iranian artist . It must be 
assigned to the third century' b,c. A similar figure of the sky or 
sun god — a Greco-lranian version of the Greek Helios— vr^ the 
protot yfJt of the well-Ioiovi'n has-teiief of Bodb Gaya,of the first 
century b.C-^ representing the Iranian god Surya- It is probable, 
therefore, Umt the prototy'pe both of the south Russian plaque 
and of the bas-relief of Bodli Gaya was a creation of Greco- 
iraniait art and artists, very likdy th(»e of Bactria, The Ira¬ 
nian Surya, it should be observed, was very popular in India' 
two sUlae (of the first century n.D.) bearing tiis image were 
found in the region of Mathura alone. On one of these the god 
appears as a colossal figure in comparison with the dinunutive 
horses of his chariot. 

Now it is ttie same god and a similar representation of liim 
that appear at Dum in the two temples mentioned above. It is 
very probable that in front of the colossal standing figure of 
the god in the temple of the PalmyTcne gods a diminutive horse 
chariot w’as depicted. In the temple of Zeus Theos his painted 
cnlt figure, as restored from substantia] fragments by Mr. 
Brown, shows tlie god standing and at his side a beautiful 
horse chariot . It is interesting to note that the main endeavour 
of the Greco-Iranian artists was to represent the go<l in full 
siie. This purpose was achieved by them in various ways. The 
Iranian artists divided the horses in two pairs and shifted them 
aside in order to show the svhole figure of the god standing in 
the chariot. Some of them with the same object made the 
chariot of reduced sh^e. Tiie artist who depicted the clmriot 
god in the temple of Zeus Thcos at Dura solved the problem 
in lus o\vn way. He painted a large and beautiful chariot 
with fierce liorses, but moved the chariot a;vay from the 
figure of the god in order to show the latter in all bus majestic 
splendour. 

It is well known that the various tentative handlings of the 
motif by Greco-Iranian and Mesopotamian artists—such as 
the interesting figme of a god in a leopard chariot foiuid near 
Pahnyra and published and discussed recently by M. Seyrig— 
finally crystallized in the traditional and Ifiglily schenmtic 
image of tlie sun and moon god of Sasanian times. The earliest 
examples of this Sasanian treatment found at Bamiyan (paint- 
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in^) and at Khair Kheneb (sculiiture) were recently discussed 
at length by M. Hackin.^® 

Next in impiortance and mudi more ancient than the two 
temples mentiancd above is the temple of Zeus Megistos on the 
acropolis of Dura. Zeus Megistos was probably the inter 
fetZio graeca of one of the local Semitic names of the great sk3* 
god. He succeeded in all probahillt}’' in this temple to the great 
GrecO’Macedonian god Zeus Olympius, His synnaos f/iws in 
this temple and his acolyte was the Arabian light and caravan 
god Arsu. 

Tile Zeus Kyrios of the small temple of the desert wall was 
Baalshamin, the chief god of Palmyra. He was worshipped at 
Dura as the god of fertility and prosperity*. To Bel was dedi¬ 
cated an early temple outside the city, later enlarged and 
reconstructed. 

Finalh', the great north Syrian and Anatolian Hadad, who 
was vvorsliipped with his two children Atargatis and Adonis 
in the temple of Ataigatis, was not essentially different from 
the other manifestations of tlie Supreme God: nor was his son, 
the Mesopotamian Aphlad, the sun god of Anath on tlie 
Euphrates, whose temple stood in the south-west corner of the 
fortifications of Dura. 

We have manifestations of the same supreme deity in the 
other gods of light—the Sun, the Moon,^ the Morning and 
Evening Stars—Jaliribol, Aglibol, Arsu. Aziiu, and other local 
%'ariations of the same gods. Their identity with the Supreme 
God wns empbasiacd by the worship at Palmyra and elsewhere 
of the triad of Bel (or MaJakhbel), .^glibol, and Jahribol, some¬ 
times with the addition of other deities, for example, the 

Arabian AJlat. j f c ■ 

Some of the manifestations of the Supreme God ot byna 
and Mesopotamia wTre represented in cult painting and bas- 
niliefs with tme of tlieir functions strongly einpliastacd. Aph- 
lad, the son of Hadad, protector and genius of the large 
townlike village of Anath, appears as a military god, dre.^ in 
the uniform of a Part ho-HeJlenistic officer, so .^ 

gods w^orshipped at Palmyra arc shown wearing ! 

Roman militan' uniforms. Among the most popdar deities was 
the patron of the swift Sy-rian, Arabian, and Mesopotamian 
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iiorsemen, mostly archers; also the patron of the famous camch 
riders {dromedarit)^ the god protector of the caravans. These 
gods on horseback and camel-back often appear at Dura, at 
Palmyra, and elsewhere on stone bas-rchefs and as terra-cotta 
figurines, and sometimes have quite a Parthian aspect. 

The female deities were similarly treated. Here again tlie 
inier-prdalio gratm tended to give to the various goddesses of 
the Durene pantheon one and the same Greek name—that of 
Artemis: Artemis Nanaia, Artemis Azzanathcona. Was this 
a local tendency or was it due to the general inflncnce of Asia 
Elinor ? At any tale, for the (ireek or helienized Semitic w^mcn 
the counterpart of the Zeus of their fathers, husbands, and sons 
was the great ubiquitous, intemational goddess of procreation 
and fertility, in her various manifestations and ndtU her local 
names. Artemis Nanaia, Atargatis, and .Artemis Azzanatlicona 
all liad the same female ’worshippers at Dura. Three large and 
beautiful temples were built for this goddess: those dedicated 
to Artemis Nanaia, to Artemis Azzanatheuna, and to Atar¬ 
gatis. A large shrine was built for her as .Atargatis in the 
temple of her hnsband and brother Adonis. Like the great skj' 
god of the men, the Dea Syria— interpretaiio Romaim of the 
various aspects of the Great Goddess—did not remain confined 
to the Syrian lands. The Sol Tnvdctiis of Syria and the Dea 
Syria spread far and wide over almost the w'boJe of the Roman 
Empire and for a while the Sol Invictus became its supreme 
god, at least the god of its emperors and of a part of their 
army.^* 

in the light of these facts the main religion of Dura appears 
in its monuments as the ancestral, traditional religion of llie 
Near East in its late phase, when the local gods and goddesses 
stil] existed, but when, alongside of the gwls worshipped 
locally, there is found a kind of religious familiar to all 
the Semites and to the semitized Greeks and Iranians through¬ 
out Babylonia, Mesopotamia, S^xia. and Arabia, This 
was probably evolved in tlie Hellenistic ciwch and accepted 
both by the PartSiians and the Romans. The greatest creation 
of tliis ifoonj was solar henotheisin, vrhich in tliis period became 
more and more accentuated. A counterpart to it was the 
creation of the dominant figure of tlie Great Goddess, whose 
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worship became the reii^ion of w’otiien not only in Syria but 

all over the Roman Empire, _ . 

There is notliing surprising in the ciiicrgiince of tliis religious 
The HcUenistic and Roman period was a rime when 
new religions were of common occurrence. Some of them were 
modifications of pre-existing tniditionaJ religions, others were 
new. To the first class belong Hdlenistic Judaism, the region 
of Sarapis and Isis, that of Astarte and Adonis, and those of 
Magna Mater, of Mithras, of Jupiter Doiichenus, of Sabazius. 
It is customary to give them all tlie ratlier inadequate naine 
of ravstery reIieions.+“ Others were bi'and-new religions. reU- 
gions of conversion, like Christianity and Buddtasm, which 
first started their proselytizitig mission m the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods. Each of these religions strove to create for 
itself its own theology, its own cosmology. Its osvn niytho- 
graphy, ilio history of the life of ii^ central tigure, A coa- 
comitant was the creation of an elaborate iconography and ot 
a peculiar art. The mission of this art was to convey to the 
worshippers the leading ideas of the new religion and of its 
mvihography. R gradually became stereotyped and Uadi^ 
tional. The arts applied to the serv ice of these vanov^ religions 
arc very little known, though they deserve close and attentive 
study. Tliose which are best known and have breii most 
carefully studied are the iirt connected with liiiti^m m 
India aid early Christian art. Much less attention h^n 
paid to the arts of the so-called mystery reli^ons not cx- 
ceptlng ihe most ricMy documenlcd ol these, ic re igion o 

^*ThTexcav:itioiis of Dura have shown for the first time that 
the revival of Semitic religions in the ^ear East, the crea ion 
there of a Semitic religious «oinj, the ^ 

religious thought and feeling on one leading god and one lead 
ing^oddess. found among other modes of expression that of 
a Lw religious art. This sprang up m the vanout P^rts ®f the 
Semitic nL East and soon cry-staUized into a number of tradi¬ 
tional religious compositions and a tmdirional icono^phy. 
I cannot discuss tills art in aU its mamfe-stations, 
iconography. The monuments that bear on the iconcigrapliy 
iconograpn>, lu scattered aU over Svma and 

are very numerous, iney are w-«i!,n,icvi / 
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Mesopotamia. Many of ttiem tiavc been published and illus¬ 
trated in periodicals and in certain museum catalogues. But 
no attempt has ever been made to assemble the whole of the 
materials There is urgent need of a well-designed catalogue 
similar in chaiucter to Esperandieu's catalogue of the sculp¬ 
tures found in Gaul. In such a catalogue Dura >^’111 undoubtedly 
occupy the place of honour.-*' I may. however, offer some pre- 
liminarj' remarks on certain aspects of this art as manifested 
at Dura, especially in the painted and carved decoration of Uie 
temples. The subject is a difficult one and I do not regard my 
conclusions as certain. They are mere suggestions. .More abun¬ 
dant material, deeper and more careful study, may prove them 
to be wrong or inadequate. 

1 have Steady referred to the large number of sculptures 
discovered at Dura which once adorned the temples. Not a 
single cult statue was found Intact. But many fragments of 
such statues, especially heads, were found in some of the 
temples. ll is not impossible that some of the cult statues 
were acrolythic, i.e. wnth the head alone carved in stone, the 
body being made of iierishable material—wood or plaster. In 
addition, we possess a number of cult bas-reliefs, some intact 
and some fragmentary, reproductions or reductions of cult 
statues or cult groups. 

But the real glory of Dura lies in its religious paintings. In 
one of the temples—tliat of the north-west comer of the fortiri- 
cations, generally called the temple of the Palmyrene gods— 
the painted decoraiion was found b substantial fragments still 
adorning the walls. In almost all the other excavated temples 
fragments of their decoration, of considerable sisie, were found, 
some adhering to the walk, but iiitist of them in the rubbish! 
This was the case in the temple of Zeus Theos (its wall decora¬ 
tion has been restored in its main outlines by Mr. Brown, from 
hundreds of pieces either still adhering to the walk or found 
in the rubbish), in the temple of Aplilad, and in those of Atar- 
gatk, of Adonis, and of the tladdd. \Ve Imvc restored, so far 
as we could, the wall decorations from the fragments, but much 
remains to be done. 

The mural decoration of the temple of the Palmyrene gods 
lias lieen detached from the walk and transjxirted partly (the 
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Conon ]>aintln|;. the single figure ol a priest, and the paintings 
of the soutli wall of the pr(ynms\ to Damascus, partly (the 
paintings of the north wall of the pronao^, including the picture 
of Terentius the tribune and his sacrifice, and the two mytho¬ 
logical scenes) 10 Vale. The much damaged remains of tlie 
main cult painting on the back wall have l>eeii left on the spot. 
Tt is unfortunate that means and space did not allow’ either 
Vale or Damascus to reconstruct in tlieir respective museums 
the and ptonans of the temple; such a reconstruction 
wouid certainly make a profound impression on students of 
ancient art. Most of the fragments of paintings discovered in 
other temples of Dura are either exhibited or stored in the 
Museum of Fine Arts at Yale. Less important fragments are 
still at Dura. 

Restored in nntnra or on paper, the naoi and pronaoi of most 
of the temples of Dura, witli their walls covered with bright 
paintings and tlieir niches for cult statues and cult bas-reliefs, 
look verj'" much like Christian cliurches—Greek Orthodo-x and 
Roman CatholiC' —of any period. Their system of pictorial 
ilecoration shows astonishing uniftirmity* ns well as a striking 
resemblance to that of tlie Christian churches. In almost ail 
the temples tlie same sclunnc was re[jcaLed with hardly any 
\^riation. 

Let me. exetnpli causa, describe tlie scheme of mural decora- 
tion in the best preserved temple of Dura the temple of the 
Palmyrene g(Kls (or rather repeat iu abbreviated fomi the 
masterlv description of Cumoni),*^ 1 wUl begin with the 
of this temple. Its back wall, above the Uttle shrine built m 
the centre of the a shrine which probably contained a 
curved cult image, wiis occupied by an imposing jiainting in 
bright colours. Only fragments of thi.'s painting were foun 
still adhering to the wall. Small us they are. tlie reiuams of 
tile jxuiiting allow of a jirobahle restoration uf the w'holc. I 
W'as proliably the cult painting of the temple. In the centre 
stood a colo^al figure in 1 raniaii dress. 11 certainly reprifsented 
the god w'orshipped in the temple. A comparison of this t^ure 
with the similar figure of Zeus Theos discussed above and the 
' fact that we can sec remains of tlw- representation of a horse 
and perhaps of a wheel support Mr. Brown s suggestion that 
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in front of th(i figure of the god wa* depicted n reduced 
scale a chariot drawn by horses. The cult figure is shown 
standing on a mountain range. The highly stylized mountains 
are represented in tl^e manner ajdoptctl ^1 over the Sumero- 
"Babylonian Orient from the secgntl millennium n.C.: by rows, 
one above another, of half-ovals with indications of vegetation. 
Such a stylization of mountains was first used by the Sumerians, 
and from Sumeria migrated to the norths to the east, and to 
the west, as far as Phoenicia and the Caucasus in the west and 
north, and in the east as far as China, where we fmd it used 
in the Han period and later. To the left of the central figure 
arc seen remains of tw'o standing armed male figttres in Iranian 
dress. They may be figures of worshippers or of dirine acolytes 
of the god. Similar figures may have been painterl to the right 
of tire central figure. I have dealt above with the identity of 
the god represented in the central figure. 

The side walls of the naos, of which the south wall only is 
preserved, ^vere divided into two zon^ or registers and each 
of these zones was painted. On the lower zone of this wall was 
depicted the scene, now well known, of the sacrifice offered to 
the principal god of the temple by Conon, son of Nicoslra* 
tos, a member of the Macedonian aristocracy of Dura, and by 
Ids family, with the assistance of two jiriests. The names of 
Conon and of the members of his family, as well as those of 
the priests, were painted near their heads. One of titc priests, 
it should be noted, l)ore a Greek name. One or more similar 
scenes were painted on tire plaster of the upper zone of the 
wall. Only scanty remains of these paintings survive. It is 
prubaldc that tire north wall (not extant) was decorated in 
the same manner. Finally, the solitary figure of a priest 
appears on the front of the pillar of the uiotiumental entrance 
into the naos. 

The pronaos was painted in a similar manner. I hc piaster 
t>£ the south wall was divided into three zones. The lowest was 
left blank, the two others were covered with pointings. On the 
lower of these paintetl aones, when first discovered, were seen 
several standing male figures engaged in sacrifice. The lower 
parts of these figures atone are now in existence, the upper 
j?arl of the plaster coating of the wall having since fallen down. 
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The names of the Iversons represented were written tjelow the 
fimires. Hie two men to the left appear from their names to 
have been heUenizecI Setnites. The third man, repi^ented 
with iiis nephew, was a pure-bkioded Macedonian. His name 
(.■\poliophanes) and the name of his nepliew (Zenodotos) appear 
in a finely painted inscription below their figures. Tlic inscrip¬ 
tion says that the poitraits w'ere painted by Ilasamsos, a pure 
Semite. Similar scanes were represented on the upper i>ainted 
zone. The lower linrbs of several standing male figures v-ere 
still to be seen Avben the wall was first excavated. It should be 
noticed tlmt tiie figures on this upper zone were represented 
W'caring Iranian breeches and shoes (with the exception, 
haps, of the fourth figure from the left). Less distinguishable 
is the dress of those on the lower zone. They wore, probably, 
like the men in the (ionon painting, a (jreco-Syri^ dress. 

The painted decoration of the north side-waU of the pronaos 
was gf a different character. The ctiat of plaster on the left- 
hand or western ]>art of tliis wall was agairi iti varied ongma y 
into tliree zones, as is sliown by w'hat remains, in a poor state 
of presentation, of the paintings on it. The namw lowest zone 
is occupied by single human figures or grou^ of figures or by 
lignrcs of animals, each represented as standing between two 
columns. 1 have no doubt that the human fig^rr^ 
not mortals but gods. ihmi of the pnncip^ gr^ of the 

temple as it were, wliile the animals arc either sacnficial animals 
or animals sacred to the gods represented Siimlar figures m 
simdarslinnes have recently been found at Lrnk. in Babyloma, 
The broader zone above tliis shows 

to a reclining goddess represented m the nght-hand part of Uic 
picture. We have no idea who this godde^ was, or m -ahat 
relation she stood to the principal god of the temple. ^ 
case slie was apparently a symintis th^a of tte pnncip g™. 
The third and uppermost zone may have contained 
paintings or mav have been left blank. The pamtrngs demented 
above were foundUtcrally covered with a multitude of scratched 
inscriptions and drawings. * nf 

On the right-hand or eastern part of Uie plaster coal mg of 
the same wall was found a well-preserved P>^ 
graffiti. The picture fills the whole space of the wall between 
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the figure of the reclining goddess and the entrance wal! of the 
profMOs and between the low dado and the iippennost zone. 
Tills uppermost zone svas fotmd blank when excai.'atcd. Tlic 
picture, now well knovro, represents the scene of the Sfacrifice 
performed by Terentius the tribune with the assistance of the 
priest Tlicmes (both identified by painted inscription-s); the 
sacrifice is Ijeing offered on behalf of a group of uon-comtitLs- 
sioned oificers and men to the golden statues of the three 
Palmyrene military gods and to the statues of two TiJi^cu whose 
names -were written near their heads: VlakfiCpt^v and TiJx>? 

iiniJ/jaT. We now know from the metrical funeral inacriptiim 
found in the ruins of a pri^'ate house that Terentius the tribune 
was in commanrl of the XXth Palmyrrne coliort and fell in 
battle, iialiantly fighting. It is evident that the Palmyrene 
gods and the two Fortunes were not the diWaities to whom 
the temple wa.s dedicated, but, like the other gods represented 
on this wall, synnaoi Uufoi of the principal god. 

The same Palmyrene gods were worsh|p]ied in the sanctuary 
K (see PI. VI) which opened into the court of the temple. This 
sanctuary was built later in the history of the temple. It was 
an oblong room. Leainng a^inst the centre of the back w^dl 
stood an afdicuia, a little shrine witli two columns in front of it. 
It probably contained the cult statue. The surface of the wall 
above this aedicuh was covered by a large painted composi¬ 
tion. Five Palmyrene god-s were show-n receiving worship from 
a number of prominent citizens. The figures of two of the 
citizens only were extant when the sanctuaiy was excavated 
by <lumont. These were Otes the eunuch, who fvad built the 
sanctuary (called exedra), with his boy-attendant Gorsac. and 
Jabsymsos, the buleuies (of Dura or Palm^Ta?], with his son. 
Several other figures of sacrificants v'crc represented on the 
same wall. A few fragments of their portraits were found in the 
rubbish. Ijnfortunately, soon after the discovery such portions 
of the plaster as still adhered to the wall fell and became a heap 
of dust. 

On the inside surface of the north pillar of the entrance which 
connected the naos and the pxonaos were painted a group of 
weapons of a mounted archer and a reclining figure of a river- 
god (Euphrates?), and on tlie inside surface of the front wall 
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Ilf the protuios near ibe painting of the sacrifice of Terentios 
there were tw-o representations, one aliove the other, of a 
Tnythutogical scene, 

The decorative scheme of the temple of Zeus wtis therefore 
as follows. The cult image of the god occupied the whole of 
the back wail. The side walls of both the mos and the pronaos 
were divided into two or more zones on W'hich were depicted 
scenes of sacrifice: some of sacrifice offered to the principal 
god, others of siacrifice to the syntiaoi fheot. Votive paintings 
and mytliologica! scenes were not excluded, but plav'ed a secon¬ 
dary part. 

An important problem arises. Were all the paintings carried 
out simultaneously and on a definite plan or not t The temple 
was more than once reconstructed. Tlie eyeful investigation 
of Mr. Pearson has proved that, small in its original form, it 
was twice enlarged. In the first period it possessed a na&s but 
no ptoHdtjs. The pronacs was added to the naos in the secontl 
period. In the third no substantial changes were made in the 
uatps and the pronaos. 

The paintings of the unos were contemporary with its con¬ 
struction. The earliest of them was certainly that of the cult 
figure. It is not dated, but its style and the choice of coloiit^ 
show that it was the work of a painter who was not the painter 
of the Conon scene, ft is obvious that it is earlier than the 
Conon painting; how much earlier we do not know. Next came 
the scenes or scene of tlie upper and lower zones of the naos. 
The scene of Conon's sacrifice is likewise not dat^. But it 
appears probable that the Conon w‘ho dedicated this painting 
flourished about a.p. 6 i or a little earlier, liis features, as 
shown in the painting, are not those of an old man, 

I.ater, in the second period of the existence of the temple, 
a pronaos was adde<l to the >f<ros. Its w'alls were painted soon 
after its construction, 'i he painter who executed the paintings 
of the middle zone of the south wall of the pronaos was not the 
painter of the Conon fresco; his manner b quite different. We 
know hb name; his date is unknowm. But it is certain that the 
pronaos was painted later than the naos. The style, moreover, 
suggests a later date. It was yet another ^uiintcr who carried 
out the decoration of the north wall of the^reuuoJ. Some dated 
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grafiiU on tJm wall show that the onginai {lainttngs there were 
executed some time before a.d. lOo, i.e. that they were almost 
contemporary with or a little later than the Co'non [tainting. 

The sacrifice of Terentius is a niudi later work. Tt is protiahle 
tliat this picture was painted over the right-hand portion of 
the original painting on this wall, though it may have been 
painted on a par^t of the plaster which had remained blank for 
many years. Its date is known. Terentim was the commander 
of the XXth Palmyrene cohort, which came to Dura not before 
the end of the reign of Septimius Severus. This painting was 
not disfigured by scratched inscriptions, from which it may 
be inferred that it was painted shortly before the fall of Dura, 
ft must accordingly be dated in the first half of the third 
century' A.p. The mythological scenes must be of the same or 
perhaps a stiU later iJate. 

It is evident therefore that w-e mu.-it assume three main 
periods in the history of the w’ali decoration of the temple. In 
the first period, soon after the construction of the temple, the 
work of decoration began. The cull scene was painted first. 
Then several members of t he community' volunteered to adorn 
with paintings the side walls of the >«i05, .^fter this had been 
done and the pronaos had been added to the nao^, others did 
the same for the pi^^mos. Hul the whole of the walls were not 
painted in these two early periods, which probably did not 
exceed some thirty years—from about a.d. 70 to tot. Many 
parts of them remained blank, e.g. the lower zone of the south 
wall of the pronaos, the upper zone of the tuirth a-all of the 
same pranaos, and perhaps the right-hand part of the same wall. 

WTien after the Roman occuijation tfic temple was recon* 
structed, two prominent citizens of Dura or Palmyra dedicated 
a sanctuary'm it to the Palmyrene gods (in ;i2t [irobabilitv 
about the middle of the second centtny^ a,d.). And finally, still 
later, in the third century-, Teremius", the conunander of the 
XXth Palmyrene cohort, was allowed to associate with the 
gods worshipped in the temple his own and lus cohort's gf>ds-^ 
the triad of Palmyra and the Tychac of PaSmy-m and Dura. 
At this time the temple was to a certain extent neglected and 
some of its paintings wem already obliterated and disfiaurfd 
by graffiti and dipinti. 
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It is striking to see the siinjiiunty between the schetue of 
decoration and the history of the rcJigious paintings of the 
temple above described and those of the imvs of the temple of 
Zeus Theos. Tlte back wall of the wiitis displayed the cult figure 
of the gtKl standing near his chariot and being crowtied by 
two Victories. 1 have shown above that this figure must be 
regarded as derived from Greco-Iianian originals. The Vic¬ 
tories. incidentally, are more like Iranian angels than Greek 
Nikae* The side walk were divided into three stones and their 
decoration w'as carried out within a short time bj' [lainters 
supervised by the administration of the temple and paid by the 
donors, prominent citiiiens of Dura, 1 he paintings slmwed por¬ 
traits of the donors and of their families, who are represented 
offering sacrifice to the god with or without the assistance of 
priests. The portraits were identified by painted inscriptions. 

Fragments of w'all decorations found in other temples of 
Dura had once formed [>arts of siniilar compositions, depicting, 
that is, the cult figure and worshippers sacrificing to the prin¬ 
cipal god. It was certainly so in the temple of Adonis and in 
the earlier temple of the gods protectors of Palmyra and Dura, 
There were similar compositions probably in the temple of 
A phi ad, in that of Atargatk, and in the decoration of the south 
wall of the maiti gate sanciuaiy.^* In tlie later temple of the 
Gadde the walls of the pton»os were also adorned with paint¬ 
ing. But here the many fragments found .suggest rather one 
or several mythological compositions. 1 may note in passmg 
that the first fragments of jiainting found at Dura by Sairo 
and Hcntfeld (now in Berlin}-T^rtmit heads—Nlonged pro^ 
ably to compositions of the former kind. But the habit 
of decorating moms witli figures uf gods and men was no 
confined to temjjles (we found, for instance, a senes of iJi^ted 
beads in one of the baths of Dura), the beads commonly found 
UI vamus [arts of the dly niay haw heloagcd eilher to temples 

or to other Imildings, public or private." 

Ttie alMivc evidence shows that there existed at Dura 3^ 
earlv as the first century a.D. a traditional mtmner of d^orat- 
mg temples, a compaiativeSy rigid scheme winch was foUowed 
in all the temples. Cult figures, scen^ of sacnfice. ^d oci^- 
sbnal mythological pictures illustrating some episode m the 
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story ot the god were the coji^iituunt i?iirts uf this traditional 
scheme. Some scattered motiuments show that in all proba* 
bility this scheme was not confined to Dura, but was in use in 
the Kelknistic period throughout Mesopotamia and the regions 
adjoining it on the east and probably on the west as far as 
Palmyra, 

It is^txue that no painted decorations of temples Itave been 
found in any place other than Dura, Bat it Ls interesting to 
note in the first place tJie striking similarity between the 
painted decoration of the Dura temples and the sculptural 
decoration of the great temple of Palmyra. At Palmyra no 
traces are left of painted or carred decomtion on the walls of 
the court or of the naot. Wliat we have are fragments of the 
painted bas-reliefs of the heavy stone beams that supported 
the roof of the external portico of tlje temple, Tlie side sur¬ 
faces of these almost triangular beams, not uiUike half-pedi¬ 
ments of a Gnjek temple, presented ideal spaces for decorative 
bas-rehefs and were extensively used for this purpose. One 
glance at this carv'cd and painted decoration reveals iximts of 
great resemblatice to the painted decoration of the temples 
of Duni- ^ 


In Uie second place, in studying the bas-reliefs of Pahn\Ta 
we notice that not all t)w beams were adorned with bas-reliefs 
Many, perhaps the majority of them, remainwl undccoratcd 
Moreover, it Ls obvious that the decoration of the l>eams was 
not planned beforehand. We are unable to recognize anv 
deliberate scheme in the distribution of the bas-reliefs- sceni^ 
of saenhee, an occasional mythological scene, and the repro¬ 
duction of a cultoal scene other than sacrifice, appear on the 
beams in haphazard seiiuence. It U therefore almost certain 
that the decoration of the beams was carried out in the same 
maimer as the painted dec.oration of the temples of Dura 
Siugle donors had spaces assigned to them bv the priests and 
fiUed them with such i>as-reliefs as they chose It was donr* 
gradually. But the majority of them were can-ed soon afie? 
tlie (^nstniction of the temple, exactly as happened in the 
temples of Dura. 

Tliirdly, the compodtion of the slogle sceoes. espcciaDy of 
the scenes of saenSce, lh nhnosl exactly the same as that found 
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at Dura: figures of t he gods and of donors offering them sacri¬ 
fice, Moreover, the bas-reliefs on the beams resemble pictures 
rather than sculptures. They arc, in fact, reproductions of 
pictures, and, painted as they were with bright colours, they 
had the appearance of pictures for the spectator who stood 
below' on Uie floor of the portico,"* 

Except at Palmyra and Dura, remabis of ixunted or can-'ed 
decoration of temples are extremely rare. But scenes of sacri¬ 
fice siniilar to those of Dura and Palmyra, and contemporary 
with thent. appear on [>a£-reliefs here and there all over the 
Near East: e,g, in the region near Fahnyra. in the west and in 
Parthian Assur (I drasv special attoidion to the drawings that 
adorn a large j’ar found at Assur), on the rocks of eastern 
Mesopotamia, and flnaliy In the Gandliara region on stupas* 
of the Kusban period in the east. Note that the Kushans re¬ 
placed the Partliians in north India and were in close relations 
with the Parthian kingdom. 

Scenes of sacriJice are, of com^, common in all countries and 
at all times. But the fact that scenes of sacrilice of the same 
style and composition are found at about the same Lime scat¬ 
tered over large and far distant areas of the Near East, ail 
connected with the Partluan Empire, is highly significant. To 
my mind it may be interpreted as pointing to the existence at 
tills time of a tradition of rriigloas art diflused over the whole 
of Parthia and its sphere of influence."^ 

I have mentioned that cult statues and cult bas-reliefs were 
as popular at Dura as were tlie painted cult figures,"^ In some 
temples cult statues existed alongside of the painted cult figures, 
and this may be true of cult bas-rdiefe. In certain other 
lemples cult statues or cult bas-reJtefs may have taken tlie 
place of painted cult figures. t,blt bas-reliefs ivere found, for 
e.\ample, in the shrine of Aplilad, in the temple of the Gadd6, 
in the theatre-like nwm dedicated to Artemw Azzanatlicoria, 
perhaps in the temple of Atargatis. The composition of tlie 
cult bas-reiiefs does not differ from that of the painted cult 
figures. Some of the culi bas-relief.show only the deities that 
were worsbip|)ed, As a rule, however, in the cult bas-reliefs 
we have a coitibination of the cult statue and of the scene of 
* Afti£t:bl tumuli caRlaiiiiJig of E^ucktli^ 
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sacrifice or iTOrsliip. i he god b represenU'd seated ui siaudlng, 
and near him a priest or a layman offering liim a sacrifice. Very 
often a standing fi^re b crowning the god or the goddess, or 
the same function is being perfonned by one or two genii in 
the sfiape of Greek Kikae. On one of Uie bas-reliefs of the 
tcniple 0 / the Gaddii the figure that b crowiiiijg the god (Zeus 
OJ>Tnpius) is identified by an inscription as the founder of 
Diira^^Seleiicus ^^icato^. This shows that similar figures on 
other l>as-reliefs horh at Dura and at Palmyra are not mortals 
—priests or worshippers—but eiilier gods or divine gfntV. some¬ 
times heroized njcn. 

1 may menrion in j>a5S!ng that the deeply rooted traditions 
of Dureiie religious art innuemtd even the foreign religions 
that jjenetrated into Dura with the Roman garrison. The 
cult bas-reltef of the ^lithraeum of Dura, for example, 
\vas adapted to the Durene tradition- to the group of M it liras 
killing the bull vvere added the images of the donor and his 
family, who are sacrificing in the same manner as the donors 
in the paintings and the cult bas-reitefs of other temples.'* 

The style of the religious painting must now be considered. 
Ihe first question to he answered is this: are we justified in 
speaking of a style in connexion with the njediocre products 
<jf a local provincial ait. the work of painters who, though proud 
of their craft (as is shoiim by their signatures), were no more 
than plain artisans? It is true that the paiutersof Dura were 
not creative artists. They certainly repeated to the best of 
their ability traditional motifs. At the same time, they were 
not mere copyists. Their paintings are tr;o individual ami tor. 
local to f«> mere copies of foreign originaJ.s. 

In their end^vonrs at artistic achie\''eiru?nt they produced 
paintings |»eculiur both in comjiositjon and style, utterly un¬ 
like anytliing that we are familiar lA-ith. 1'heir ijaitiUncs iht-re- 
fore are not merely mediocre proxhnctal works, ihey are at the 
same time reflections of a ^lecuUar art inch may have had 
men of greater ability and talent for its exiionents. 

It h surprising, almost amazing, to see how at Dura at a 
certam moment probably in the late Hellenistic period, the 
new art suddenly appears completely developed with alt its 
peculiar features, of whidi 1 shall speak present Iv A striking 
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example is seen in tiic Omon paintings (see above, p. 70). This 
new art replaced and almost entirely eliminated the art that 
had pre^'imtsly l>«en dominant at bttra. That art was no 
doubt Greek. It is certain that Greco-Macedonian Kuropos in 
its early life adopted Greek, not oriental, art in the constnict ion 
of iu taniples and other [lubUc bntldings, of its houses and 
markets; just in the same way as its inhabitants made use of 
imported black and later red varnished p(itter>', imjxirted 
Meganan bowls, imported Thasian and Rhrxlian jars, Greek 
intaglios and Greek coins, Tlteir early temples had liad Greek 
cult statues and Greek votive stci^e, and some of the temples 
may have been adorned with pictures by Greek artist.s. In 
the houses Greek furniture, Greek terra-oottas. and small 
bronzes were to he found. The dress and jewels of the residents 
were certainly al^o trfeek. The Macedonian settlers were not 
poor and they certainly did u'hat they could to embeUish their 
temples, their public buildings, and their houses. This was not 
difhciilt. Tire Syrian market in the Hellenistic period was full 
of jiroducls of Greek art :md industry, and Greek painters 
could easily be hired. It is true lliat we found few objects of 
Greek wwkmanship at Dm a: a charming marble statuette of 
Aphrodite with Iser tortoise, some terra-cottas, some intaglios, 
some fragments of potteiy'. But this is due to chance and to the 
short duration of the Macedonian periiid in the history of Dura. 

These piwlucts of Greek art and industry' disappeared almost 
completely in the Parthian period and were replaced by local 
products, utterly different from and showing very iltile con¬ 
nexion with Greek art, I cannot deal with this topic at length. 
But it is interesting to note Greek potten,' disappearing from 
the Durene market in the first centmy' n.c. and being replaced 
either by ooinmon local prnjducts or by the fine glazed pottery of 
.Mesopotamian w'urkmanship. Tins last has been little studied 
and its origin and evolution are but little knorvn. Tt is certainly 
connected — ^in form and decoration—unth the Greek ]XJttery 
of HellejiisGc times, but is utterly different b'om it both In 
technifjiie and spirit. Dura has )rieUkd large amounts of Uiis 
jiotteiy' and it is probable that much of it was made in local 
kilns. Some of the glazed vases, especially those found in the 
tombs, are dated. 
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I'tie $anie mixture of Greek and orienta] elcine-nts may be 
nDtii:ed in the dress of tJie richer inhabitants nf Dura. The 
priests in the Conon paintings wear a pardly Semitic dress* 
Conon tiimself appears m a garb which is partly Greco-Syrian, 
partly Iranian [the turban), and so do the members of his 
family, and the same or similar dress is worn liy the otlter 
donors in the Conon temple. 

Still more characteristic of the changed aspect of Diirene 
r:ivilLzation in the first century a.u. are the jewels worn by the 
rich ladies of the city. These require special study, but a mere 
glance at the jewels worn by BIthnanaiaand Baribonata, and 
at the heavy silver jewds ol local make found at Dum, slioivs 
how utterly un-Greek they were. On the other hand, they find 
no exact {yarallels cither in Babylonia or in Syria. Some of the 
jewels worn by the Bodhisattvas of the Candhara art of the 
Kushan period show a certain resemblance. But the Greco- 
Iranian jewels of the earlier period of the history of north 
India—those of Taxila of the Sakian and. Palilav period—are 
diSerent in character and go l>ack to quite different proto¬ 
types. It is easy to find jjarallek for them in south Russia, 
but not in Mesopotamia and S^iia. Thus again Dura and 
Mesopotamia in genera] on the one hand, and Palmyra, which 
presents many similarities vritli Dura in this respect, on the 
other, apjjcar to form a region in which a s^iedal type of 
jewellery was developed for the use of its inhabitants, heavy, 
resplendent in various colours, possessing a peculiar charm, 
but not primitive and archaic. Uiok at the ponderous and 
complicated head-dress of the female membeTs of Durene 
aristocracy —a combination of rcfiousstl work in gold and silver 
with ft profusion of inset cahochons—a head-<iress that was 
Ixirrowed from Mesopotamia by the late Roman Empire and 
reappears in some of its tyjiical features in the gorgeous head¬ 
dress of the Byzantine period. f,ook at the heavy square or 
circular brooches and fibnUie. took at the fme massive pec¬ 
torals and necklaces, with their large thedalllons inset with 
cahochon.s and long silver and gold chains of refined technique. 
Look at the heavy armlets and anklets. They are all of the 
same style and show forms some of which may go back lo 
Greek prototypes, but give quite a new version of 
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7)10 same ts true of the style of the pamtmgs of Dura. Thtjsc 
painters whom we know, i.c. those who signed their pictures, 
were not Greeks, They were all Semites, But they lived in 
a Greek city and in a Hellenistic atmosphere. They worked 
partly for Greek employers. They certainly were well ac¬ 
quainted wath products of Hdlenistic art. Some of them may 
have w'orked as apprentices of HeUenistic Greco-Synan paint era 
and sculptors. It is not surprising that their own creations 
show a far-reaching dependence on the Greco-S\Tian art of the 
late Hellenistic period. There is no need to insist on this point. 
E\ erv one svho is familiar with the late Hellenistic art will see 
at the first glance Un* Hellenistic elements in their creations. 
However, in borrowing from Greek painters some of their 
teclmical devices and motifs they utierlj'- modified them. 

They gave, for example, sometimes an architectural back¬ 
ground to the figures of their compositions. But in doing so 
they completely tdiang^ the cliaractcr and the meaning of the 
Greek architectural background. The columns and pillars of 
the background of theConon paintings are mere dividing lines, 
mere ornaments, not organic parts of a building. Their con¬ 
nexion with the figures is in no way natural and cotn'incing. 

1 may note in this connexion that the Gandliara art shows 
a genera! similarity in this respect. 1 may refer, for example, 
ti> the numerous bas-reliefs di\idcd into square pictures, one 
above another, each in an architectural frame of pillars. The 
idea is the same as that wluch underlies the pictures of the 
temple of the Palmyrene gods. The tjaudliara pillars, how¬ 
ever, still represent real pillars supixirting a real reof, while 
the pillars and columns of the pictures of the temple of tlw 
Palmyrene gods are only shadows of architecture, hiltc <li\id- 
ing lines.*® 

The same hold.s good for the drapen,'. The fokLs of the dress 
of such Durenv figures as are Greek in origin are schematired, 
they are [incar in their very essence, they sliow m. organic 
connexion with the body, they have no depth or relief. 

The attitudes of many of the Durene figure.^ are certainly 
inspired by Greek originals and borrowed from Greek art. No 
such attitudes were depicted by the oriental artists of the pre- 
Kellcnisiic ijeriod. Note especially tlto anns and the feet. But 
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these attitudes again are mere stjr\ivals, mere shadows. They 
do not convey the impr^ion of free movement, tliey are not 
connected with tlie body as a w'hotc, and arc not in harmony 
with its general attitude. 

In genera] the Greek element in the pictorial art of Dtira is 
intTtmve. Durene pictorial style in itself is not Greek. Let me 
point out Its dominant features. 

The religious paintings of Dura are rigid and ritual in their 
composition. The flares do not suggest movement, and there 
is DO real cohesion between them, only juxtaposition. All the 
figures, both bodies and heads, are showm in strict ritual front- 
ality. They are mere outlines, mere 'memoiy pictures’, tw'o- 
dimension^, linear. They are not, and make no effort to be, 
plastic. The body is not felt behind the gannents in these 
figures. It was not witli the body that the artists of Dura were 
concerned. Their emphasis lay on the accessories, on the dress, 
the jewels, the sacrificial implements. In this respect they 
were strict and accurate, Oriental verismus was their special 
preoccupation. 

The figures of the dotutrs and of the priests of the Durene 
painting were Intended to be portraits. This is cmphasi2ed 
by inscriptions wluch sometimes tell us the name of the person 
represented. And yet they are not portraits, portraits as sve 
understand them, portraits in the Greek and Roman sense. 
They are not realistic and naturalistic; nor are they illusionistic 
or impressionistic. They confine themselves to conveying a 
general idea of an individual, male ur female. 

Some of them, especially those which appear in juinted com- 
t>ositions of the older style, above all in those of the temples of 
the Palmyrene gods and of Zeus Theos, arc fine pictures of 
men, women, and girls, for example the figures of Conon liim- 
self, of the priests, of Bithnanaia in Uic temple of the Palmyrene 
gods, and those of some male donors and Baribonaia in the 
temple of Zeus Theos. 'rhe faces are expres^ve and some of 
them full of spiritual life. They recall to a certain extent tlie 
Imyam portraits and show several Hellenistic traits. And yet 
we cannot call them portraits. 

Still less indi\ddualized are the faces of men and women 
in the paintings of the later period, in those of the temples 
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of Adoniis. of the Gadde, of Mithras, in that of the sacrihce 
of Terentiiis the tribune, and in those of some secular budd¬ 
ings. especially of the Palmyrene house and the house of the 
Scribes. Look, for instance, at the soldiers in the picture of 
Tereniius. They ail show the same face, much like the face 
of the Iribime himself. The finest sj^imen of a portrait of 
the later period is the portrait of Heliodorus the actuarius in 
the house of the Scribes. However^ even this portrait is with¬ 
out life and individuality, much inferior in this respect to the 
portraits of the early period and not comparable cv'en distantly 
to the vigorous portraits of the Fayum or of Pompeii. 

There is thus very little life in the figures of the religious 
compositions found at Dura. What is true of t he human beings 
represented is equally tnie of the gods. Tlieir figures are 
differentiated hy their dress, their attributes, their sacred ani¬ 
mals, but their faces are typical, not individual faces. Some 
are majestic faces of bearded divinities, sometimes stern, some¬ 
times benet'olent; others are faces of youthful deities, aerial 
and celestial figures. The godde.sses are similarly represented. 
Tiieir faces are not individualized; they are stereotyped. 

And yet the figures both of gods and human beings arc not 
entirely devoid of life. This finds its expression in their eyes, 
large, deep-set. penetrating, eyes that give to the figure an 
animation almost unknown to Greek statues and paintings. 
It is a spiritual life, an inward life, a deep religious enthusiasm, 
sometimes nearing fanaticism. LcM>k at the heads of some of 
the cult statues or at those of the priests in the Ctmon pictures. 
In certain other figures—those of the young deities and their 
attendants—the faces reflect their aei^, luminous, celestial 
essence, their close association uHtli heaven, not with earth. 

In the larger compositions in which the painters tried to give 
tlie tmpresfiion of a crowd, of a large assemblage of men, their 
procedure was childish and primitive. They show tw o or three 
rows of figures one above the oUier with no attempt at any 
kind of perspective. And all these figures are shown in strict 
frontality. 

T may note finally Umt the figilres are represented mostly 
against a neutral background. If architecture Is represented 
it is highly stylized and conventionalized (e g, in the scenes of 
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sacrifice m tire temple of the Palmyrene gods), and the same is 
true of landscape {see the cult image of the same temple). 

We meet with the same style in the sculptures, cspectaily 
in the bas-reliefs. Some of the sculptures, no doubt, were im¬ 
ported. 1 have mentioned the few Greek sculptures. Many 
more were protiably brought from Palmyra (for example the 
tliree bas-rdiefs of the temple of the Gadd^), some perhapis 
from Babylonia. In many sculptures produced at Dura the 
influence of various foreign schools is strongly felt. The heads 
of certain enU statues show ujmii.stakabic trac(?s of east Ana¬ 
tolian and north Syrian art and maybecompared with products 
of what IS known as the fate post-Hittite style. They arc of 
great interest to the students of early Byaantine sculpture. 
Certain others reflect features of PahiijTene art and repre¬ 
sent in all probabiiity the great anonymous god, merciful and 
benevolent, of the Palmyrene pantheon. Some bas-reliefs, for 
example that of Aphlad, are closely related to the creations 
of Greco-lranian art, as we fmd them on the early coins of 
the Arsadds and in the sculptures of Nimnid-Dagh in Com- 
magene. Late Babylonian art was not unknoum at Dura. 
Some features in votive bas-reliefs recall the south Arabian 
sculptures {e.g. the god on camel-back). Finally, in their 
statues of Roman emperors the sculptors of Dura clumsily 
imitated Roman work, and certain bas-reliefs (e.g. tlur stela 
of Aa;tanatlicona) show in a marked degree the influence of 
Greco-Syrian art. 

And yet the general character of the sculptures of Dura is 
local. The sculptors of Dura strictly followed the .same prin¬ 
ciples Uiat we found prevalent in the work of the painters: 
presentation of the figure full face, in two dimon.sions, in out¬ 
line, effacemcnl of the ixKiy, low relief, verismns, primitive 
grouping, lack of life and movement, spiritualin’. Most of 
these traits we already find in the earlier products of Palmyrene 
art. before their subjection to Hellenic and Roman infliicnce. 

Titus the sculptures of Dura confirm the impression that 
students of art will derive from the study of Durene painting. 
'Oiey are. however, inv aluable, since, unlike the paintings in 
this respect, they can be (raced back to their originals. They 
show that the stjic of Dura was a comp<^ite style in which 
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chaxactenstic features of ^’arious schools and traditions of 
oriental art met and coalesced.** 

It is accordiiigiy certain that the artists of Dura of the 
Parthian and Roman periods were trained in schools that 
|x>ss5essed their own traditions, their own well-de£ned and 
easily recogniaabie style. This style is not confined to Dura. 
We meet it again in the early art of Palnryra, especially in 
the sculptures of the great temple of Bel. Examples of the 
same style have occasionally twin found in eastern Mesopo¬ 
tamia and in northern Syria. A closer study of the many coarse 
and clumsy bas-reliefs and statues of Syria, of which no com¬ 
plete collection or careful examination has ever been made, 
may add to the numljer of sculptures of the Dura-Palmyra 
style. 

This style as reflected in the religious art of Dura and Pal¬ 
myra impn^ses one as being archaic, clumsy, static, naive, and 
primitive, if compared with Ihe coniemporart" Greek art of 
Eg\^>t, Syria, and Asia Minor on the one hand, and on the 
other with the much earlier products of the great oriental arts: 
Babylonian, Mesopotamian, Assj'rian, Hiltite and post-Hittite, 
Phoenician, Median, and Persian. In its clumsiness, primitive¬ 
ness. anfl Ineratic quality, it stands quite alone in the Kear 
East. Tt cannot be compared, for example, with the Egyptian 
art of the same period, so refined, so effeminate, so sensuous, so 
utterly sophisticated, an art in which archaism is deliberate 
and has nothing of the hieratic clumsiness of the art of Dura.** 

The art of Dura, a branch, as it were, of the Near Ea.stem art 
of the late Hellenistic and early Roman periods, is difficult to 
understand and to explain. It was certainly a simplification and 
a kind of barbarizeation of a more elaborate and more refintxi 
art. TIjo leading features of it are not Greek, 11 is not, a.s I have 
already said, a simpUfication and barbariaation of the Creek 
art of the Hellenistic period. There are no es-sentially Greek 
elements in it. In fact, it is a negation of the leading principles 
of Greek art. a reaction and probably a conscious, not instinc¬ 
tive, reaction against it. A simplified and Irarbariaed Greek 
art would have presented a quite different aspect. Tlie Near 
Eastern artists of the period in question knew the principles, 
the technique, and the products of Greek art very well. They 
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borrowed from Greek art some devices and motifs. But as a 
whole they rejected or utterly modified it. Greek art was not 
adapted to their main objects, ;iiicl they Jiad no desire to 
imitate it. 

Ihus in all probability the relif^ioiis art of Dura of the late 
HeUenistic and early Homan epoch was a retnm to the prin¬ 
ciple^ of oriental art, a return to a simpler, more elemwitaiy', 
and if one likes to apply to it what Ls to my mind an inadequate 
lenn, a more barbaric form of art. Some of the basic principles 
of this art are common to all oriental arts, e.g. ^'erismus, efface- 
ment of the body, primitiveness of grouping, lack of depth and 
perspective. Certain other principles, however, h does not 
share with oriental art. e.g, the frontaiity that never was one of 
the leading principles of oriental art in general, and was in its 
very essence not the revival of an arctiaic manner {prohlo views 
arc as common in primitive art a.s are frontal \itwf,), but a 
ritual convention. 

If we endeavour, however, to trace back the MGsopotamian 
style of religious painting and sculpture to one of the styles 
that prevailed in the East before Alexander's conquest,'we 
are at a loss to End this protott'pe. Our information no doubt 
is scanty. We have no paintings or important sculptures of 
this period, except a few' sculptures and gerns of the franiati 
and Greco-franian style. Tlie art of Babylonia. Mesopotamia, 
and north Syria, so far as this period is concerned, is practically 
unknowm, \\e are somewhat belter informed as regards Blioo” 
nician art. But its hellenized products have notliing in connnon 
with the products of Mesopotamian art that I have been dis¬ 
cussing. 

Cnmont. when he published the paintings of the temple of 
the Palmyrene gods, defined their style, tentatively, as Greco- 
Syrtan. We have seen how small is the claim they possess, 
they and other religious works of Diircne art. to be called 
Hellenistic. The Greek element is present, but it is not domi¬ 
nant or directive. 

More prominent arc Semitic elements, especially in the ethno¬ 
graphical ^j^ect of the human and divine Inungs as reproduced 
by the artists of Dura and Palmyra. Ciimont lias dealt with 
them and has shown for example that the dress of the priests 
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aiid the sacred utejisiis in Conon's sacrifice are Seniitic in all 
their details. However, as I have iwinted out, the dress of 
Conon hiniself and of the ladies of Jiis house, and that of the 
donors in other religious paintings, is not Semitic, It contains 
some Itanian accessories combined with w'liat we may call the 
civil dress of Greeks both in Syria and Mesopotamia, Tlie same 
remark holds good for the militarj,' dress of some of the gods. 
Aphlad, as represented in the bas-relief found in the «aos 
dedicated to him, weais a Hellenistic military dress with some 
Iranian features, and tlie triad of Palmyrene military gods 
as reproduced both at Palmyra and Dura show's a similar 
combination in the military uniform of tlie gods—a Roman 
foundation with some Partluan adjuncts. 

t^or is the jewellery, as worn by the Durene ladies and 
described above, Semitic. I have already pointed out that 
exact parallels to it are not found, either in Babylonia or fex* 
cept at palmyra} in S>Tia and Palestine. The jewellerj' of 
Dura and Palmyra is a product sffi generis, a creation of local 
artists. It shows certain featurtrs common to the jewellery of 
all the countries that composed the ancient world, in late 
Hellenistic and early Roman times^ for instance, the extensive 
use of precious stones and a predilection for polychromy; but 
at the same time the iomis, the technique, and tlie combination 
of stones with silver and gold are original and peculiar, quite 
different from what w*e find in tliis period, for instance, in 
Bgypt and Syria and, on the other hand, in India and the 
Iranian world- The resemblances to Indian and Iranian work 
appear to me closer than those to Syrian and Babylonian 
work. Durene jewellery, tlierefore, cannot be called Syrian, 
any more than can Durene dress. 

11 is style, however, wluch, when we arc studying the art of 
a given period, most clearly reveaLs its peculiarities and deter¬ 
mines its place both in the history of art and among other 
contemporary schools. Is the style that wc 6nd in the sculp¬ 
ture and painting of Dura and of Palmyra, as described above, 
Semitic or Syrian in its main features? The question is a 
difficult one and I cannot satisfactorily answer it in this 
form. For nur knowledge of the contemporary painting and 
sculpture of the Semitic world in gener^ aud of its several 
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component parl5 (Syria and Phoenicia in particular} is very 
inadequate. 

Some conclusions may ne^'ertlidcss be drawn. A comparison, 
for example, with the beautiful set ol mosaics found at Daphne, 
near Antioch,” whicii partly belongs to tlte period we are 
dealing with (the first three centuries after Christ), shows the 
great di^erence between these products of Syrian art and the 
paintings of Dura and Palmyra. The mosaics of Daphne are 
Hellenistic in tlidr essence, and are closely conrtected with 
certain earlier and contemporary works produced at Alex¬ 
andria. Some oriental features may be detected, hut these are 
negligible in comparison with those derived from Greek art. 
The Dapline mosaics are a continuation of Greek art in its 
Syrian developnjent. We may obsen-'e some parallels to them 
in the painted shields found at Dura But these shields, in my 
opinion, are imported from elsewhere and ai e not the w’ork of 
Durene artists. Lik<' various articles found at Dura fonning 
part of the equipment ol soldiers of the garrison, ihey were in 
all probability made in the military factories of Syria which 
were working for the Roman army. Tliey are almost identical 
with corresponding articles of Roman mili tary equipment which 
are found in targe quantities in all parts of the Roman w^orldi 
in Germany, on the Danube, m Britain, in Gaul, in Spain, in 
Africa, in Italy, and even in the Crimea. Their origin, for 
example that of the champlcv^ enamel which is typical of 
them, must be S4jug]it in Celtic art and its revival in tile times 
of the early Roman Empire. 

I may mention tn this connexion that examples of decora¬ 
tive painting ha^^ been found in graves at Sidon in Phoenicia 
and in Palestine. Some of these grav'es are early Hellenistic, 
some late Hellenistic, others early Roman. The style of these 
paintings is Hellenistic and occasionally sliows in a marked 
degree tlie influence of Hellenistic Egypt, 

It is true that neither the Daphne mosaics nor the grave 
paintings of Phoenicia and Palestine can be classed as reli¬ 
gious paintit^s. We shall, however, see later that at Dura 
secular pointing shows the same leading characteristics as reli¬ 
gious ^nting. We are therefore justified in comparing Syrian, 
Phoenician, and Palestinian pointing of the Hellenistic and 
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early Roman tiniea with Durenc religious painting. They are 
strikingly different. Religious painting ai Dura, as I have said, 
is essentially oriental and not Hellenistic. Its chief features, 
as described above, are entirely absent in the creations of the 
Antiochene painters and niosaicista. It is the product of an 
evolution quite different from that which is so evident at 
Antioch. It is not a slightly orientalised Greek painting; it is 
oriental painting with a slight admixture of Greek elements. 

A comparison is more difficult between the religious sculp¬ 
ture of Dura and PalinjT^ and that of Syria. Tlie excavations 
at Antioch have so far yielded very few sculptures, particularly 
sculptures of a religious character. WTiat little has been found 
there is Greek, The same is true of the sculptures found at 
Baalbek and in the Phoenician cities. Certain bas-reliefs found 
in Syria, especially in minor cities and tillages, present a dif¬ 
ferent and more oriental aspect, and sliow' some similarities 
witli those found ai Palmyra and Dura, But they have never 
been completely codec ted and analysed. 

I'inally, the sculptures from Nimrud Dagh in Commagene, 
Uiough similar in certain resi>ects to some of the sculptures 
found at Dura, especially to the cult bas-relief of Aplilad, 
reflect different canne.'dons. They go back to iheGreco-Iranian 
sculptures of Asia Minor and have very little in common w'ith 
similar religious sculptures from Syria of about the same and 
a little later date. 

Everything considered, I should prefer to call the art of 
Dura, not Greco-Syrian or Greco-Semitic, but Mesopotamian, 
in order to empliasize its striking peculiarities and the main 
centre of its diffusion. Various influences, as shown in the few 
lines which T have devoted t<i the religioits scidpture of Dura 
and Palmyra, w'cre at work in creating this peculiar Dunene 
style; Greek, north Syrian, Iranian, Babyhuiian. The style of 
Dura is a kind of synthesis or sjmcretisni of all these elements. 
We may say that it teas a new edition of various branches of 
late oriental art, not a simpliflcaiioni and barbarization of one 
of the branchei, 

Mesopotamian art, as characterized above, was a true ex¬ 
pression of the mentality of the time, one of the principal 
illustrations c>f a process little known and little studied, yet 
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ol great importance in connexion with the liislory and civilhca- 
lion of tlie Near East. I refer to the vigorous revival of the 
oriental spirit wMch took place throughout the Hellenistic 
world in the late Hellenistic and early Roman ejKxdi, as a 
reaction against the rntensj\-e hellciuaatiun canied out by the 
early SeJeucids in the East and by the early Ptolemies in 
Egypt. One aspect of this re-orientalization of the Near East 
is seen in the character of the art that we are studying. 

We Iiave no knowledge of tlie origin and early evolution of 
this art. We find it already well developed at Bora and Pal¬ 
myra in the first century b.c, and the tirst to the third centuries 
A D. It may Iiavc originated in Mesopotamia or farther to tin? 
east. At Dura its appearance coincides with the Parthian 
domination. We find traces of it not only at Dura and Palmyra, 
but also farther east, as far as northern India. We have teiita- 
lively given it the name of Mesopotamian art. though wc might 
as well call it tlie artistic koh^iJ of the Parthian Empire. ' 1^- 
tliian art' w'ouid be a misleading description, for Iranian ele¬ 
ments are secondary in the religious art of Mesopotamia. We 
know, how'ever, very little of tlie religion of the common people 
in the Iranian ^rts of tlie Parthian Empire and of the Parthians 
who lived outside these parts. I have ventured to suggest tliat 
this religion, not improbably, \^-as not ALudaism or Zorc«ut- 
trianism, but a kind of syncrctistic rdigion nearer to Semitic 
henotheism than to Mazdaism. If so, the art in the scrc'icc of 
this religion may, as 1 liave remarked, be regarded as the 
religious art of the Parthian Empbe in general. 

A phase somewhat similar to that seen in the development 
of art in the Partliian Empire may be noticed in the historv 
of Indian art.^ In early Hellenistic times Hindu art entered 
into the service of the reformed BuddMst religion, which became 
at the time of Asoka the leading religion of India, A vast 
tmmber of religious buildings—temples, convents, slujias— 
were built at that time and wen* richly adorned wth orna¬ 
mental and figural compositions carved in stone. We still 
possess fragments of these works of early Hindu artists, the 
earliest being those which adorned the stupas of Bharhut (late 
second centurj- s.c.) and Sanchi f first century b.c.) and the 
railing around the sacred tree of Bodli Gaya, 
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Now the art which in tlie earliest of these monmneiits—the 
stupa of Bharhut—endeavours on the one liand to depict the 
story of Gautama Buddha and of his earlier iucarriations, and 
on the other to represent scents of worship, shows in the treat¬ 
ment of its hgural compositions exactly the same characteris¬ 
tics that we ^d in similar compositions of the religious art of 
Dura and Palmyra. According to some leading specialists in 
this field, the early Indian fig^al art as found in Bharhut 
shows a highly archaic aspect: it is stiff and ritual. The scenes 
are 'memory pictures', two-dimensional, linear, Tliey are 
primitive and rigid. There is no movement, no real life. The 
body is neglected, the paraphernalia—dress, Jewellery, arms 
and wea].Kins, architectural background—arc emphasized and 
Tcprodnced in minute detail. The composition of the scenes is 
primitive, there is no cohesion between the individual figures, 
the grouping of masses is childish. The faces are uniform. 
No portraits are carved or even attempted. Relief work is 
lacking in depth; it is not sculptural, but pictorial. Some of 
these * archaic' traits still persist in Sauchi ^rith its great and 
much more advanced artistic achievements and even In the 
sculptures of tlie much later stupas of south India—Amaravati 
and Goli with their animated, passiemate, and nervous art, so 
similar to our own baroque. 

The present writer, ■who docs not pretend to be a sp^ialist 
in the history of Hindu art, may confine himself to noting the 
above striking coincidences, without attempting to explain 
them. 11 is, howwer, highly interesting to observe that pheno¬ 
mena so similar should tiave arisen at about the same time in 
coimtrics far distant from and unconnected w-ilh each other, 
in conditions which seem to have been quite different. In 
Mesopotamia we certainly meet with a simplification and new 
stylist ion of an ancient art which received a notable admix¬ 
ture of some foreign, i.e. Greek elements; in India with the 
genesis of a new art ttnder the impulse of a new religion, an art 
wbiclt is su]>posed to have had no precedents in India but 
certainly in its early stages, at the time of Asoka and later, 
was strongly Influenced by Iranian and Greco-lranian art. It 
is even more remarkable that while for example in Greece the 
early development of figund sculpture in stone shows many 
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essentia] features that are quite different from those wliich 
appear in dim outline in the evolution nf hgurai art in fndia, 
the similanties between the evolution of Indian and Mesopo- 
taniian art are so far-reaching. Should we not in explaining, 
for example, the striking difference between Indian figutal and 
Indian f>mamental art, which last appears, fully and beauti¬ 
fully developed, in the earliest monuinents of Indian art, 
ascribe a certain importance not to the inchecttialness of the 
ftguraj art, hut to the persistence in it of certain traditions and 
conventions which sto^ in the way of its free development and 
which even the later hriliiant development of plastic arts in 
India was not able entirely to eliminate? However this may 
be, it must he reserved for specialists to draw conclusions from 
these coincidences iictween the Hindu and Mesopcitammn ;irt 
of the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 

Among the relics of the ancient world in general the remain.si 
of secular art^' are far less numerous than those of religious 
art. And so it is at Dura, We possess very few pictures and 
hardly any sculptures (except for a few teira-cottas) which we 
may class as works of secular art. The products of applied arts 
are of course much more numerous. These merit careful study, 
so peculiar and interesting are they, especially the jewellery 
and the toreutics. I have already touched upon the jewellery. 
The remainder mu.sl await the attention of some scholar other 
than myself. 1 must confine myself in these lectures to the 
works of monumental secular art. 

As regards monumental painting, we possess two important 
compositions of a secular character, both of them on the walls 
of private houses. One shows a hattte-sccne, the combatants 
being on one side Roman and on the other Partluanor Sasanian 
horsemen- The other reproduces a hunting-scene and several 
banquet -scenes. 

In eoimcxion with these we may mention two religious paint¬ 
ings. those on the side walls of the nao& of the Mithraeum of 
Dura. They show Mithras as a hunter shooting at some wild 
animals, The composition and style of these two sc4*ne& are 
exactly like those of simitar secular compositions and were 
certainly derived from them. 

Finally, we see reflections of monumental secular pictures in 
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some of the scratched or painted drawings by amateure found 
in large ntimbers on the walls of private and public buildings. 
Most of them are rapid sketches of scenes of daily life. They 
depict \'arious buildings such as the fortifications, the siege and 
destniclion of a dty. detached figures of men and women, gladi¬ 
ators, boats large and small, loaded camels passing through the 
dty. and so forth. Some, honfcver, are not dra\v7i from life, hut 
are reflections of monumental art. Such are certain scratch- 
ings and drawings of a religious character and those which 
show bun ting-scenes and detached figures of fighting horse¬ 
men. In stj’lc and composition these last closely resemble 
monumental paintings of the same type and are without donbt 
refleettons of them. 

We may infer from this short inventory' that the secular art 
of Dura treated e^actly the same subjects that were traditional 
in secular oriental art in general: battles, him ting-scenes, ban¬ 
quets. Let me now give a more detailed account and analysis 
of these secular paintings. 

The battle-scene, painted or rather drawTi in colours on the 
wall of the diwan of one of the private houses of Dura, has 
been described and illustrated by Dr. A. Little and myself in 
special memoirs. The picture w'as newr finished and was found 
in a verj' poor state of preservation, ft is a typical product 
of late Iranian art, very similar to certaiii rock bas-reliefs of 
early Sasanian art. A great battle belNwen Romans and Ira¬ 
nian sokliers is represented. At the top of the picture or per¬ 
haps in tlic centre of it we see a group of gods or men on a couch 
watching the progress of the battle. The Icft-liand side of the 
picture is occupied with the representation of a duel Ix'tween 
two horsemen, both of them drawn on a larger scale than the 
other figures. They aie probably the king and his row) ad¬ 
versary. T<i the righl are represented single scenes of combat 
between Roman and Iranian horsemen in rows one above the 
other. The names of the Iranians arc wTitteii near their heads 
(in Pehlcvi). The Iranians are alw'ays the \dctors, the Romans 
the vanquished: the last are represented in a most childisli and 
conventional manner, as falling headlong from their horses 
mortally wounded. 

I will not repeat here what I have said in my memoir above 
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referred to with regard to the meaning of the scene. 1 still 
believes that the scene ■was painted not by one of the regular 
inhabitants of Dura but by some one who belonged to the 
victorious army, that is, by an Iranian artist. Tlje [Tainting is 
late and cannot belong to the Parthian period in llie life of 
Dura. It was probably executed during the short occupation 
of Dura by the Sasanian army after the great siege and cap¬ 
ture of the city. The painting was tJierefore a picture drasvn 
from inemoiy of one of the great early battles laetween the 
Sasanians and the Homans. It h certainly a product of late 
Parthian or early Sasanian Iranian an, and clearly illustrates 
the leading ch^cteristics of monumental Iranian secular 
art and of Iranian, mentality of the late Parthian and early 
Sasanian times. It is very similar in treatment and ecTmposi- 
tion to some of the rock-carv^ed sculptures of the early Sa.sanian 
period. 

nie pictures in the second house mentioned above are lotah 
not Iranian, and were made for some Palmyrenes resident in 
Dura. According to an inscription the pictures were painted 
in ilie year 194 A.n,, by two painters, a Palmyrene and a Jew 
according to M. Du Mesnit. The interpretation of the pictures 
is obscure. Along the upper portion of the wall of a reception- 
or dining-room in a spacious but not palatial house, on a kind 
of wide frieze, arc painted scenes of a l^nquel in which men 
and women are taking part, each designated by his or her name. 
All the names are Palmyrene. Part of the frieze is occupied by 
a himting-sccne: BoIa7.eos on his horse {the name of tlie horse 
Is also recorded) is shooting arrovv-a at a group of onagers. 
\\ as the room the banqueting-room of a Palmyrene ihittsos 
(religious association) and did the frieze record out.standing 
incidents in the life of the deceased and heroized founder of 
the fAiftsas? The Bgurc of a funeral Eros with a lowered torch 
UT his hand, so typical a feature of the sarcophagi and funeral 
sttl^e of Roman times, which separates the hanqnet-scenes 
from the hunting-scene, supports tliLs interiTretalion. Or should 
we suppose that the house belonged to Bolazeots and that the 
paintings represent the funeral banquet held in his memory 
and his heroized figure, such as we find so often in ttie painted 
and carved tombs and on funeral niomiments of Asia Minor 
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jmd sout li Russia ? TIic paintings certainly show a pronounced 
funeral character, 

However this may be, the pictures are an interesting product 
of oriental art. The hunting-scene recalls, or rather is very 
similar to, certain hunting-scenes on early Sasanian silver 
dishes, Tlie group of onagers looks as if it were taken from 
Iranian copies oi late Assyrian bas-reliefs. Style and composi¬ 
tion in both the hunting- and banquet-scenes are in their chief 
characteristics exactly those of Durene religious art. The ban¬ 
quet-scenes are stiff and ritual. The figures shown strictly 
f ull face. Tile heads are intended to be portraits but are exactly 
like each otlier. The figures are mere outlines. All tlie details 
of dress, fuiniture, Ac., are represented in minute detail. The 
same characteristics will be found in the hunting-scene. The 
hunter is represented fronting the spectator as regards his face 
and the up{jcr part of his hixly. There is an attempt at showing 
swift movement. But the figures of tlie horse and onagers are 
not really runningr the movement is arrested, exactly ^ we 
find it in the battle painting and on some Sasanian silver dislies. 

I may note in addition that the horses both in tlie battle- 
scene and in the hunting-scene under review are represented 
in the attitude of flying gallop. I havx? more than once dealt 
witli this motif. In Hellenistic and Roman times the motif 
was confined exclusively to Iranian art and was one of its 
distinctive features. From Iran it spread to the cast, north, 
and west: to China and India, and to the region with which 
I am dealing in these lectures. The picture under review is 
therefore a true product of Mesopotamian art, with some ele^ 
ments typical of late Iranian art, a secular counterpart to the 
religious art of Dura previously dealt with. 

The hunting- and battle-scenes of the grafliti and dipinti of 
Dura have exactly the same characteristics. Some of them 
might easily l>e regarded as prototypes of Sasanian silver dislies 
which treated the same subjects. They are not naturalKtic or 
realistic. Their style is higldy conventional and traditional 
The hunting-scenes always sliow the hunter, with the exception 
of hi.*! legs, frontwise, while the horse and the animals in flight 
are seen in profile, The movement is arrested. Running horses 
and animals are represented in the attitude of flying gallop* 
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In Ijattlu-sc^nui^ wc itbstirs'« the same features. Note the 
minutely detailed rendering of armour and vrcapotis, a striking 
instance of oriental verismus. I'he sp letidi d figures of cti ba n art i, 
cataphraciarit, and sagitturii are uniiiue in llieir realism and 
correspond exactly to what vve know about tlieni from literary 
sources. 

The interpretation of the figures of armed horsemen as they 
appear in the graffiti of Dura raises some difficulties. The 
hunten^ may have been members of t)ie Durenearistcxmicy who 
bad adopted the Iranian dress and the Iranian mode of bunt¬ 
ing. Bui who are the dibanarii, cataphntefarii, and sagiUarii ? 
They may be horsemen of the Palmyrene gendarmerie or of the 
XXth Palmyrene cohort. As r^ards the last, however, its in¬ 
fantry, as represented in the picture of the sacrifice of their 
commander Terentius,, are wearing Roman, nut Parthian or 
oriental, imifonn, and have their hair dressi.'d in Roman fashion. 
Was the equipment of the honiemen different? Were they 
armed and dressed in the Parthian fashion ? Did they dress 
their hair exactly like the Parthians ? Were there among them 
cUbanarti who as regards t heir arms, defensive and ofitnsive, ex¬ 
actly resembled tile Parthian and Sasantan dibuitarit? There 
were detaclimentsof dtbanarit in the late Roman imperial army. 
Did sudi formations already exist in the third century A.u. ? 
Or are we to think that the sketdies of Iranian horseraCT were 
drawn from recollections of the dreaded enemies of Rome and 
Roman Dura ? That these had struck the imagination of the 
inhabitants of Dura, who drew them as they had seen them, 
in pictures and in life, galloping in the desert ? Note that very 
few figures of Roman horse- or foot-.TOldiers have been found 
among the drawings scratched on the walls of Dura. Was it 
because they were so conuium that they did not strike the 
imapnalion of the Durene amateur draughtsman ? it is im¬ 
possible to say. 

The motifs of the secular art of Dura penetrated into its 
religious art. I may remind the reader in this connexion of 
the pictures on the side walls of tlie iruos of the Mithraeum of 
Dura. Mithras b twice represented as an Iranian or Irano* 
Palmyrene mounted archer shooting arrows at wild animals 
flying before him in a thick wood. 
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I may add that the figures of the two prophets of Mithnusm 
— probaldy Zoroaster and Osthanes—painted, on the jambs of 
the arch of the same mm in the Mithraeum giv^o tiie impression 
of being likeuise a product of 
Durene art tmder strong I ran- 
iait influences. They arc of 
great interest, for they may l>e 
regarded as prototypes of the 
figures of the Magi in Christian 
art. 

To sum up. The sccutar art 
of Dura, oriental in its essence, 
and dev'oid of Greek elements, 
is in its style and leading fca- 
inres exactly like the religious 
art of Dura. But whereas ttie 
religious art of Meso{x>tamia 
or of the Banhian Empire had 
hardly any influence on the 
later development of T rani an 
art. the secular art of this 
region found its contimiatian 
in the later Sasanian art both 
as regards style and principal 
motifs. The explanation may 
be that this secular art w:i.s not 
only the art of the masses of 
the population of tlie Partliian 
Empire, but also the art of the 
Parthian dynast3''. the iin)>enal 
art. as it were, and was natur¬ 
ally taken ox*er by the Sasanian dynasty tllat succeedjed the 
Arsacids. 

Tins remark does not s<dve, liowcver, the problem of the 
origin of the Fartldan and Sasanian secular art. Some of its 
motifs may be found in the few extant w'orks of the secular 
Acliaemcnid art. But it.s style is quite diflerent. It cannot be 
compared with the highly refined style of that majestic art, 
and it is not a simplification of it. 

■H<* Q 
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The Aciiaememd art. however, had had its continuation in 
the Gneco-Fcnsian art of the period both before and after 
Alexander. We find this art first and foremost in Asia Minor, 
then in south Rressia. and later, after Alexander, in Bactria. 
The favourite subjects treated by tlie secular branch of this 
art are those continually found in oriental secular art in general: 
hunting- and battle-scenes and banquets. Tire treatment of 
these subjects in the Creco-Persian art in fd course much 
freer, much more elegant, mudi more dynamic, than that of 
the same subjects found at Dura. Nevertheless, in many 
respects the Greco-Persian art Is tljc precursor of the Durenc 
secular art, just as it is the precursor of the later art of the 
Bosporan kingdom and of the city of Panticapaeum. We may 
note that the momunents of this last art are contemporaneous 
with those of the Burene secular art. Such standard features 
of the Greco-Irantan art as the horse in flying gallop, the stiff 
banquet-scenes, the special manner of treating bunting- and 
battle-scenes, are foiuid both at l^anlicapaeutn and at Dura in 
the first centuries after Christ. Note that the ll>ing gallop vltls 
a motif used exclusively by Iranian artists and is never met 
with at the time in question in other parts of the civilized 
world. 

The above consider at ion.s justify the hypothesis that the 
secular art of Dura was a simplification, a standardization, and 
a barbarization of the Greco-Iranian secular art. Tliis last 
apparently was taken over by Bactrian and Parthian jirttsts 
and was treated by them in the ancient way and style. No 
monuments which represent this art in Bactria have survived. 
We may have reflections of this Bactrian art in some products 
of early Hindu art and in the few remains of the later Sakian 
art, such as certain silver drinking-cups which 1 have discussed 
in a special memoir. In Parthia we may regard as true illustra¬ 
tions of thLs art the badly preserved Gotar^es bas-reliefs and 
perhaps some paintings from Kuh-i-Kwadja found many years 
ago by E, Herzfeld and recently disciLs.sed by him but never 
published. It is probable that the Mesopc»tamian* artists iji- 
berited this art from their Bactnan and Parthian predecessors 
and subjected it to the simplification that characterized their 
religious art. Tor example, they introduced into it frontal 
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prcseDtaiion, eliminated real movement and replaced it by 
arrested movemeut, exa^erated its linear and two-dimensional 
aspects. How far they found this simplification already exbt- 
ing^ in their models, in the artistic products of the Parthian 
kingdom, we are unable to say. Naive, primitive, and conven¬ 
tional as the works of the Dtirene artists are, they have an 
impoidant bearing on the history of art. The great Parthian 
art is lost to us. The paintings of Dura are almost the only 
monuments that help us to trace the history of Iranian secular 
art from tlie Greco-Persian period down to tlie beautiful 
creations of Sasanian art. 

Dura perished soon after A.d. 256, while Palmyra survived 
for a few more decades. After Dura and Palmyra we have no 
monuments of the art and .style to which we have tentatively 
given the name of Mesopfuamian. But this is an accident. 
Both the religious and the secidar art of Dura and Palmyra 
survived the two cities. It has had a long existence. We may 
tmee the influence of the religious art of Dura in many com¬ 
positions of the late Imperial and early Byzantine religious 
art. On the other hand, the secular art had a brilliant revival 
in the Sasanian art, which in turn had so strong an influenw 
on later developments both in the Near and Far East and in 
the West. 


IV 

THE SYNAGOGUE AND THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH 

It is a weli-knowTi fact that Babylonia in the late Ass\Tian, 
Persian, and Hiillenistic periods an miportant centre of J udaism, 
almost as important as Palestine and more imfrortant than 
Egypt. It remained so in the Parthian ]ieriod, in the tolerant 
and liberal atmosphere of the religious {loJicj' of the Arsaetds- 
From Babylonia J udaism spread far and wide up the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. The rule of the Ptolemies in Palestine gave the 
Jews an excellent opportunity of settling in the other Syrian 
dominions of that dynasty. And finally, Titus's conqm^t of 
Palestine and the renewal there by the Roman emperors of the 
second centiiry' of the |x>licy of Epiphanes, mututis m uiundin, 
contributed a gtrod deal to making the Jewish settlements in 
SjTia and Mesopotamia ever stronger and more numerous. It 
was probably at this time that the Jewish colony in Palnryra 
became an imp«>rtant factor in the life of that city. We know* 
the part played by the Jews at Palmyra in the days of the great 
queen Zenobia. Judaism in the Hellenistic and tirarly Roman 
period had shown a strong tendency tf> become a proselyttJting 
religion. We know hkew'tse how ra[>idly Christianity, the new 
and essentially proselytizing religion, progressed among the 
populations of Syria and Me,sop( 5 tamia and how strong was its 
apjrcal to them. There is no need to remind the reader of 
Eldcssa and Abganis, of Adiabene, fijc. Christian communities 
had to be a novelty in the life of the cities of Meso¬ 

potamia in the late Parthian and Roman times. 

And yet it was many years Wfore any relic of Judaism and 
Christianity was unearthed at Dura. Some of us» basing a con¬ 
clusion On this negative evidence, tried to find an explanation 
for it. But the progress of excavatiou showed how misleading 
arguments ex siUntio can be. 

found under the sloping irmhankment of the 
desert wall to the south of the main gate a private house, ijart 
of it in excellent preser\*ation, which had been built in the early 
third century and was tramformed very soon, probably about 
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a,D. 232, into H Cliristian mceting-ptace and place of worship. 
One little room was used as a baptistery (some scholars prefer 
to regard it as a mttrfyfwri]. Sul>stanttal fragments of the 
plaster coating, decorated with ^IntiiigSj were found stiU 
adhering to the walls of the baptistery, ^^'e were unable to 
restore the building t« situ and leave the paintings where 
they were found. In agreement with the Service of Antiquities 
of Syria we removed these from the w*aJts of the baptistery', 
transported tlieni to New Haven, and reconstructed the bap- 
tisteiTi’ or chape) in one cd Uic room.': of the \ ale Gallery of 
Fine Arts. 

Soon after the discovery- of the Christian prayer-house we 
made (in 1932-3) another startling discovery'. Ijnder the same 
sloping embankment to the iiortli of the iivain gate we un¬ 
earthed a w'ell-preservetl building, which proved, from its 
jraintings and its painted in script ions, to have been a Jewish 
synagogue, rebuilt by Sainuel the archisynagogue and cohen 
with the assistance of some other Jews, probably rich and 
inJluerttial members of the Jewish community of ilura, m the 
year a.p, 245. I shall presently describe this building, its 
iiistarv', and its [Xtintc-d decoration. 

Here agitin we w-ere unable to restore and preserve tlie syna¬ 
gogue, leaving its paintings I'w situ. In agreement with the 
Ser^’ice of Antiquities of Syria and its director, M. Seyrig, and 
with the director of tiie \luseum of Dama.sctL'?, Emir Djafar, 
the paintings were carefully detached from the walls by Jlr. H. 
Pearson, the architect of our expedition, a delicate ojieraiion 
which could nut be caiTic<i out successfully without destroying 
the wails behind them, and tTans[>orted to D.cma^us. Here the 
main room (and the court) of the synagogue with its onginol 
paintings and with its ceiling of painted bricks was skilfully 
restored bv Mr. Pearson in the New Museum of Damascus, of 
wliich it forms the most attractive feature. No praise is too 
high for the work carrit.'d out by Mr. Pearson. The synagogue 
now stands in the court of the museum just Jis it stood at 
Dura in a.t>- 256, catefiiUv restored in all its details and pro¬ 
tected by sldlful and ingenious measures against the chief 
enemy of paintings—-humidity, I may add that although I 
had seen tlie s>magogut: at Dura many times, the restored 
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synagogue at Damascus produced on me a deep and lastii^ 
Lnipresslon.** 

WTiat T said at the beginning of this lecture about Judaism 
and Christuinity fully explains the presence of a synagogue and 
of a Christian church at Dura, And yet it is due to mere chance 
tliat sve discovered them, and especially their painted decora¬ 
tions, 11 was by chance that Die Jewish and the Christian 
communities of Dura used for Dieir respective cnlts two private 
houses in the mimediate vicinity of the desert foriificatians. 
Had they established thtiir respective prayer-houses in some 
other houses of the city, wc should have found only their 
foundations and probabjy a veiy few scattered fragments of 
their wall decorations. It is more than likely that we should 
not have been able to identify Diese ruins and should have 
regarded them as those of private houses. It w-as again due 
to chance and to the vicissitudes of the political history' of Dura 
that a sloping wall buried the two buildings and protected the 
most important and interesting parts of them. 

Moreover, it is well knovvn to all studetits of Jewish religion 
that a strict interpretation of Exodus xx, 4 let! to the complete 
elimination of palmed and carved images of living beings from 
the decoration of llie Temple of Jerusalem and of Die syna¬ 
gogues. This prohibition was still in force in the Hellenistic 
and early Koman i>eriod.s. Some time in the course of the first 
centuries a.d. a group of rabbis tried to substitute a more 
liberal interpretation of the passage in question, w’liich would 
permit the adorning of synagogues with pictures illustrating 
the sacred books of Judaism, How generally tills interprutE' 
tion was accepted by Jewish communities we do not know*. 
But it is certain that such a decoration of synagogues was never 
univorsaUy adopted as canonical and in confoniiity with the 
rules of the Talmud. 

It wa-s tlierefore mere chance that the Jewish community of 
Dura, which as late as the early tfiird century never thought 
of decorating their first synagogue (see below) with figures of 
living beings, diould in the middle of the third century* a.d. 
have changed their minds and accepted the liberal interpreta¬ 
tion of Exodus XX. 4. 

fo sum up, iMir disco\'eries are due to tlie coincidence of 
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sev'eral chance taciors. ' Augiiror nec me falUt augurium * that 
i^uch a coincidence will never happen again and that both the 
synagogue and its paintings and the Christian baptistery with 
its pictures will remain unique monuments, with a most im¬ 
portant bearing on the history of the Jewish and Christian 
religions and ait. 

I am not a s|)ccialist in this department of liisf oiy- and I shall 
confine myself in what follows in the first place to a brief 
description of the two buildings and their decoration, without 
discussing the many controversial points in the interpretation 
of the indi\'idual scenes- The task of describing these monu¬ 
ments is comparatively easy, for the Christian church has 
recently liecn illustrated in our fiftli re^Kirt by Professor C, 
Hopkins of Michigan and Professor P. V, C. Baur of Yale, and 
the s\Tiagogue in our sixth report by Messrs. H, Pearson and 
C. Kraeling. 1 may note in addition that many excellent articles 
have been written on the synagogiic by competent scholars and 
that an excellent guide to tlie synagogue, compiled by Mr, Pear¬ 
son, will soon be placed at the disposal of those who visit it at 
Damascus. 1 have been able to make use of it in manuscript form. 

To this description I aliall add some brief remarks about the 
place which, in my opinion, the paintings of tlie s^Tiagtigne and 
of the Christian church occupy in the devdopmi’ni of art in tlie 
Near East : and I shall try to formulate some of the problems 
connected witli the study of the jxiintings as representing a link 
in the chain of this evolution. I shall not t>e exj)ected to go 
hevond this and to deal, for example, with the many prohferns 
of Jewish and Christian theology and dogma to which the inter- 
j>retatton of the two monuments gives rise. Nor am T competent 
to trace the relations belw-een the paintings of the ^T^ogue 
and the Christian chapel and the development of Jeiivish and 
Christian art before the date of these buildings and afterwards, 
I must leave thbto scholars better acquainted with the subject. 
As regards the Christian church, the reader will find valuable 
guidance in the monograph by Professor P, V . t.. Baur to which 
I have referred above. A stylistic and historical anal>rsi5 of 
the paintings of the synagogue by Professor M. Aubert of the 
French Academy of Inscriptions will shortly be published in 
our Final Report. In the same volume Profe^>r C, Kraeling 
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will treat at tlie iconograpliy of tlie synagogue and the related 
problems, and Mr. H. Pearson of tt 5 architecture, I may 
mention in addition that Professor E. (ioodenough of Vale l.'ni- 
's^ersity fias made a careful study of the paintings in I he sj-na’ 
gogue, which he will incoriJOTiite in the second \ olume of his 
By Light, and that Dr. I>u Mesnil du Buisson, our vice- 
director at Dura and one of the discoverers of the svTtagogue, 
has ptihlished in ^'arious pericalicaLs intetesting ol>servations on 
the ftaintings and inscriptions in that building. 

Let me now give a brief description of the synagr^e and 
a short catalogue of the pictures that adorned its walls. 

Our caref ul investigation of the huilding and of its suiTOun cl¬ 
ings has shown that the t>aintcd ^'nagogue replaced, on a lai^er 
stale, an earlier synagogue which existed on the same spot, 
A few words about the earlier svmagogue will suffice, Tliis 
l>uUding was originally a pri\'ate house, which was recoii' 
St meted about a.d. 200, and transfomuid into a synagt’^c. 
It consisted of a colonnaded conn, the main room of the syna¬ 
gogue. and four side rooms. The entrance was from the wall 
street tlirongh a corridor. Tlie centre of the synagogue wa-, 
a pavilion-Uke building (^terhaps of w'ootl) in whicb the Torah 
was probably kept, 1-ater a niche wasccmsinicted in tlie back 
wall of the svmagogue for this purpose. Along tlie wnlls of 
I lie synagogue ran benches. '1 be main room tvas Iwauti fully 
painted. But these paintings consisted solely of omamentaJ 
pattern.^, and included no human or animal figures. We know 
this with certainty, for the fragments of the painted plaster 
of the early synagogue were used for making the fill of the 
Irenches of the later prayer-rootn. 

The secimd syn^ogue, dated by a building inscription of 
a.d. 245 (the inscription may, it is true, refer to tlie construc¬ 
tion of the ceihng only, hut this does not change Die date), 
was larger and more ambitious. Hie prayer-rotmi and the 
court were enlarged. An entire house in front of ilic court was 
bought and rebuilt for the purposes of the synagogue. The 
entrance from the wall .street was closed and replaced by 
another one from street A (Fig. 12), parallel to the wall street. 
No one amid, however, reacli the synagogue directly from the 
street without passing through tlienewly acquired liouse, Tims 
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botii thu carJiur anti the later 5 ynagogu(^ wejnr well Iiidileti in 
the mass of pii\*ate houses, the second better than the first. 
Like its predecessor, the later synagogue consisted of a colon- 
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naded court and a prayer-rooin accessible from the court by two 
doors; the central door fur men and the side door for women. 
The benches of the southern part of the synagogue, as is shown 
by their construction, were reserved for women. Koimd the 
room ran a double bench with foot-rest (the last for men ortly^. 
The centre of the back wait was adorned with a niche and an 
afdicula in front of the niche—the repositoiy of the Torah. 
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The Torah shrine was iisuaUy hidden behind a canopy. The 
thrcc-stcppefl seat for the cohen Bto<xl near-by. 

The back wall of the synagogue, buried under the ^^loping 
embankment, was found almost intact to tlie height of alwut 
t> metres. The side walls w’ere cut down to tfic line of the 
enibankmcnt slot>e and fcjrm triangidar surfaces. Only the 
low'cst jjart of the entrance wait is preserved. It was easy to 
restore the ceiling and roof by studying the structure of the 
back wall and the coders made of painted bricks of which the 
surface of the rfK>f was eomp4>se<l. A considerable number of 
these bricks were found in the nibbish of whicli the embank¬ 
ment was constnicted. The two synagogues were orienUKl to 
the west: a worshipjwr entering the synagogue looked towards 
Jerusalem and in front of him the w'est wall and the shritie 
with the Holy Scriptures. 

'i'wo inatn periods may be traced in the history of the decora¬ 
tion of the synagogue. For a time tlie walls remained un¬ 
painted. Painted decoration was then conhned to the niche 
alone and to the rectangular panel above the niche. On this 
panel w'as shown a symbolical picture: a large tree with 
abundant foliage and two indistinct sacred utensils at its fiMJt, 
all on a red ground, 

Tlie columns and the acdicifh, over which was sculptured 
a conch, were painted in imitaiion of coloured marble. The 
arcuated entablature of the Torah shrine was adorned with 
pictotial representations in a style very different fnmi that of 
the later puclnres. \Vc have first, to the left, the pictures of the 
sacred utensils and symbols of ilie Hebrews: the Auron-lia- 
Qodesh (cabinet for the senilis of the Law) and tlie Meiiorah 
(seven-armed candlestick), and between them the Ethmg 
(citron) and Lulab (j^lm branch). To the right the Sacrifice 
of Abraham was depicted in a peculiar manner. The painter 
appears to have felt scruples about the representation of human 
figures. He sliowed them all from behind and their heads were 
indicated by black s^iots only. Mr. Pearson offers the very 
attractiv'e suggestion that at first the management of the 
synagogue hesitated to allow human figures to appear in the 
decoration. The central panel shows none and the scene of 
Abraham b rather a symliol than a Biblical scene. 
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Al 4k [alcr in Uie siiort. histur^' of the building it was 
dt^ded tcj adom the whole of the i^urface of the with 
paintings. For this purpose the surface was divided into four 
zones or registers of different heights and each zone was covered 
with pictures. 1 o this new scheme was saciificetl the central 
pone] of the back wall described above. According to the 
general schenie of decoration it was likewise divided into zones 
and. mpainted. In the new decoration of the synagogne ilie 
lowest ztme formed an ornamental dado of a tjatlem ver\^ 
common in the decorative painting of the time: coloured marble 
adorned witii cjipet and figures of animals. The tlirec zones 

above the dado were painted with scenes intended to illustrate 

the Holy Senptures. 

The wall svfiich was first seen by those who entered the 

s}nagogue was the back w'all. Its centre ivas occupied ht* the 

lorah shone above described and by the lumel above h, 

I fumgh diMded uito two 7.oaes, the rcr>ainted panel remained 

’^^e ^oration of the synagogue, lliis fact was 

tvL'/^ntvM 1 ^ V* treatment as a kind of open triptych, its 

standing figures, two on eadi 

iiffprwt ’ >^l<^rprctations of these Wr figures have been 

e^ou^,' nr, W Professor E. Hood- 

dLisfve 'V 'Tf ‘’fTeprciiciitatiou of four 

decisive moments m the life of Moses: Moses and the burning 

hush, Moste on Mount Sinai. Moses reading the scroll of tlie 

Uw. and Moses after hLs death surrounded by the sun mooi 

^oneTf thirst here somewhat in the churacte^ 

world as a cai^i^wi^'^ i ri^ligions of the andent 

worm, as a ^nomzed and almost deifiwt hero founder of the 

S* -nterpart in some dc^re^rButh^a^ 

-10^ IS stressed by the square niiiibuii which surrounds his 

light m the pictures which show him hving black in that 
which shows him after his death. ™ 

The pictures of the two zones into wiiiel, rh,, ... * i i 
was divided are bajy damased (the pLl 1^ 
surface), and are therefore difficult to intemrJ Th " 
zone shows a king in Iranian dress seated o?bk J 
aareoaadad by two „.an ia Gre^o-st^'^la™ 
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dress. The king may be David. Btdow is a king in a Phj>"gian 
cap seated <m a throne and playing on a golden lyre, surrounded 
by men ( ?) and animals. Perhaps again the king is David. 
Below in. tlie same zone are two figures rccUnU^ on conches, 
one with twelve {persons standing bidiind him (Jacob and his 
twelve sons?), and theotlier with two children standing before 
him (Jacob blessing Ephraim and Manasseh?). 

It is not easy to decide what is the best order in which t<) 
describe the other scenes. We may start from the central 
picture and proceed to the riglit and left respectively until 
we leaclt the. entrance door. Or w'e may start from the door 
and work round the cltamher. As the second method is that 
adopted by Kraiding and Pearson, w'c may follow it. I shall 
show that the several pictures or groups of pictures have no 
cohesion and are all scattered episodes or groups of them. 
One point is certain. The jiainlens worked first on ilie upper 
zone, so that the dado was painted last. 

Of the uppermost zone notliing is preserved iintiJ W‘e come 
to tlie western corner of the north side wall. The fragmentary 
scene here may represent Jacob's dieam, Next comes, on the 
back wall, in good preserv'ation. the long picture of Mos^ 
leading tils people out of Egypt across tlje Red Sea. It is 
supplemented by expianaloiy' inscriptions in Hebrew. I shall 
deal with it more fully later in this lecture. 

On the other side of the central jjancl the pictures are very 
badly [ireservcd. Next to Moses on Mount Sinai ive may 
observe a fragmentary scene: a king seated on an elaborate 
throne and neariiim tvvo attendants seated on cl^irs, Explana¬ 
tory inscriptions in Greek tell us that the king is Solomon and 
I lie two attendants are tiis trvf'ttd&{t)Zpoi. To the left are the 
feet and lower skirts of two womon and in front of them the 
feet of an attendant in white boots. Did the picturejepresent 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, or the J udgenienl of Sobmon. 

Of the next picture only four pairs of sandalled feet are left. 

In the middle zone the first fragmentary picture on the north 
side wall shows a crenellated wall. To the left are a figure in a 
white robe against a green background and the feet oi a airier 
figure. Behind ore the faint rmoiiis of a budding and tnx-s. 
Is it Joshua with the ark compassing the walls of Jericho f 
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The next scene is comparatively well preserved. Jt repre¬ 
sents the t>attle between the Philistines and the I.sraelites at 
Ebcneaer. Two hgures uti horseback are charging eacli otlier, 
one on a black, the other on a white horse. To the right above 
and below are represented the two amiies in battle, the soldiers 
equipped with coats of mail, swords, and hexagonal shields, 
while the leaders wear no armour. To the left is show-n tin* 
ark, borne on poles by four tunic-clad llgures and guardtid by 
six soldiers. 

The scene that follows on the back wail show's the continua¬ 
tion of the story of the ark. The ark has been captured by 
the Philistines, brought to Ashdod, and housed in tlie temple 
of Dagon. The result was that the statue of Dagon twice fell 
to the ground, and (Jte second time was mutilated. The picture 
shows the icmple of Dagon, iiis statue once with its head, 
another time without its head, and the sacred utensils of the 
temple scattered about. Tlve ark Ls not represented. It is 
shown next to the picture of the temple, no longer at Ashdorl 
but at Ekton, to which place it was removed and the inhabitants 
of which were punished. The ark is ready t(» dt‘pan from 
Ekron in a cart drawn hy two cows. In front is the driver, 
behind the citizens of Ekron (three figures m Greco-Syrian 
dress), or the priests or diviners of the PhiUstines, 

An enigmatic picture follows, which has not yet been satis¬ 
factorily explained. A fine Corinthian temple is seen, sur¬ 
rounded by seven crenellated walls, each of a different colour. 
The otilermost of these has three richly decorated gates. Is it 
Solomons temple.' If so, the scene mav l>elong to the cycle 
of the ark. 

Hie next picture bewnd the centml triptych has Aaron the 
high priest for its subject. !n a Coriniliian temple surrounded 
by a w'all pierced by three gates, the ark is seen btdore a draijcd 
curtain, and in front of it the Memirah, with small incense- 
humere to the nght and left ^d wnth an idiar to the right, 
on which is laid a white sacriJiciai animal, In the temple court 
stands the figure of Aaron, in ijie dress of a high priest He 
is identified by his mmie written in Greek. To the right and 
left of the temple men apjicar standing with sacrificial animals. 

After the Aarrm picture comes an interesting scene showing 
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a blend of the Haggadah story of the foimHiin of 
the Biblical accounts of the water miracles wrought by 
The tabernacle b; shown in the background. To the nght and 
left are seen the twelve tents and before each a man wim up¬ 
raised hand. In the centre towers the colossal figure of Moses. 
He is striking with his staff a ctrciilar enclosure, api><«unll} 
a well from which twelve streams flow to the twelve 

On the south side waU one scene only Ls m part presei^^ed. 
It may be mterpreted as a pendant to the scene of the capture 
of the ark on the corresponding part of the north stde wall and 
inav represent Da^-id taking the ark to Mount Zion. 

While tlic pictures of the upper and middle zones are pre¬ 
served practically on the back wall alone, those of t le owes 

zone are almost complete. _. 

The first picture lioitll of the main entrance door surviva 

only in tlclecti\.e fragments. As some figures “ ,K.r*he 

reclining man can still bti seen, it has been su^es e ^ 

picture represents Elijah fe^l by the ravens. But the ^cle of 
Blijali pictures will lie found occupying several ixmi^ls south of 
tlic door on the south side wall and on the w^t walk More¬ 
over, tire birds are not black, nor veiy tnurb like ravens. 
Another fragmentary scene iiccupies the second part ot the 
lowfist zone north of the entrance dtwr, U isdilhcult to 
and ti:. interpret. As we can recognize sleeinng 
ceissioti of men on lioTSchack, all in ,.1 David 

suggested that the scene reiircseftts David <;amiiel 

tw^e surprising Saul wlu-n the latter was asleep (i Samiitl 

“i^lrefiS picture m the lotvcst so;re of the north side vv^ is 

uell presorted, hut vm-difficult lomjnrf^t- 

whetlior it should ho tend from 

left It is [iirtlieiTuore uncertain whether tlie njpt-hand end 
of tfusVrc."ch U no. disudod fren, tho mom pet^^y 

the iisusi “™'™"‘^ ,'jJ‘f5;,bprol"lh?teftJ>™^ !«tl of the 
imues the treatment of Uie suojlli ui uj», * mrture 

nicturc It would take too much space to de^nbe the (ncture 
ArZ^firel nlance it U evident ttal the tcfl-fiund part oi t 
mUt atl hf-Sions of Eaekie! and that hs mam snb,«c. « 
tL resurrection of the deed. The represeutetton of the murder 
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of a mail clinging to the altar at the rigkt-liand tinl of the 
picture can hardly form part of the Eickiel farene. It h more 
easily ititorpreled as the murder of joah at the oirJer of Davdd. 

1 he pictures of the lowest yone of the hack wall are the bes^i 
presert'ed of any in the synagogue. They are still resplendent 
jn their on^nal colours and inipress|%*« bv reason of their 
yanety and their skilful composition. A long picture has lor 
Its subject the story'of the exposure of Moses, I sliaJl return to 
Jt presently. It is uncertain in which direction Die story should 
be read: from right to left or from left to right. In the former 
cast, ye see first the mother and sister of Mo^es preparing lo 
depisit him m a casket apimrently meant to represent the ’ ark 

t ;.1‘ ™ ** V daughter 

of the Pharaoh bathing and picking up the child: and finally 

t he daughter lieggmg her father on her knees to adopt the 

chiJd, wane its mother and sister stand noar. If, liowcv-cr wo 
start from the right we may recogntsie in tin-'scene of'the 
women More Pharaoh the king ordering tlie destmetinu of the 
male chdetren, then Phamoh's daughter bathing in ilu* river 
and finally Moses given back to his mother. 

Tte Jbllomng picture, wliidisliovi^ Samuel anointing IJavid 
(an de^b«I m (he cxplanatm^- inscriirtion), certninlv has a 
special signtlicance, It was painted ahovc the seat o( lliearrln- 

sjmagognn, whom we know from his inseciirtkm to Itave had 
tJie name of Samuel. 

^e next is one of the most elaliorate and elegant pirtures 
showmg a certain amount of Hie and move¬ 
ment. It represents king AhasueruM seated on the throne of 
Solomon or on a reproduction of that Wiwne. (the thmne is 

dlSSbS* that shown in the picture of Solomon 

desenbed above painted earlier, probably by the same 
artist) and nw him Esther. The king is receiving or sending 
ii messa^ m the pre^ce of the Jeuish j^pk of Babylon (four 

Mordecai is triiimphantly 
H? w ^ a beautiful white animaf led by 

TttTnr™ ^ f .Aliasueni^. 

axe written in 

Arammc. Severe! Pchlevi msenptions (written in the south- 
Sasanian alphabet) are beautifully and skilfully painted on the 
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horse, the figure nl Haroan, and on that of the left-hand 
Jew. They are probably not artists signatures as we thought 
them to be at first but, according to Professor Polotzky. com¬ 
memorative inscriptions recording the visit to the synagogue 
made by several Iranians and dated by Iranian months and 
regnal years of Shaptir equivalent to the years 355 25b, 

the last years of the existence of the synagogue. They were 
written by professional scribes who recorded their own ns^es 
and the names of the visitors in the inscriptions. Tlie visitors 
may have been members of the retinues of ambassadors 
by Shapur to Dura before and during lus great in^'asbn of the 
Syrian prosinces of the Roman Empire.*^ 

The south comer of the back wall, the whole ol the south 
side wall atui the space available on the front wall were 
devoted to the represen I atioti of ^'^a^ious episodes in the life 
of Elijah. The sequence is from left to right, starting perhaps, 
as I have said, with the picture north of the entrance door 
(EUjahandthc ravens, seeabove.p. 11 1 ). The first picturesouth 
of the door Is lost. Next to this picture Elijah is shown with 
the widow of Zarephalh. Then a grand composition in two 

parts depicts Elijah’s mi raculous sacrifice on Mount Caime , to 

the left the priesUof Baal waiting in vain for the fire to des^nd 
ii{x>n their altar and their sacrificial animal, W'hile King Kie , 
hidden under the altar, is lieing bitten by a snake; and to ilu- 
right the sacrifice of Sijah. his sacrificiM bullock being con- 
suni 8 cl by fliunes. Lnscriptions in Araniiiic diiCipliCTed by 
Kraeling contain the name Kiel twice oyer, and make it certain 
that the painter had in mind the version of the^ stoi^ us to 
in the Haggadahs. The Bible does not mention King le , w 10 
hid beneath the altar in order to kindle the fire and was killed 


by a snake. , ^ .^1 

The last scene in the Elijah cycle depicts the resorrection of 
the son of the widow of Zarephath- To the left t e wi ow, 
bare to the waist, in token of mouming. is holding her de ^ 
child; then Ehjali is sho\m on the couch holding the bo> as 
he revives, and iintilly the widow agam, fully ca^ in 
garments, holds her living son. On the base o ija scou 

written his name in Aramaic. . 

Let me now. after this siLimnao' descnption of the paintings.. 
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say a few words on tJieir general composiiion and tlieir style. 
The system of decoration of the synagogue » strikingly simiiar 
to that of all the pagan temples of Dura and to that of the 
Christian church. In fact, ajiart from tlie difference of subjects, 
one had before one’s eyes, on entering the synagogue, a decora¬ 
tion exactly like that of the of the temple of (he Palmy¬ 
rene gods and of ilie temple of Zeus Thwjs. This scheme of 
decoration, 1 may atid, was in the main adopted bv the 
Clmstian churches and has had a long life. 

The centre of the back w*all of the synagogue was occupied 
by the monumental coiniX)5ition described above. This com¬ 
position played the same part in the synagogue as the cult 
figure in the pagan temples. Obviously no cult figure was pos¬ 
sible in a synagogue. As in tlie early Buddhist temples, its place 
was taken by an allegorical and sjTiiboIical picture. 

To the right and left of thLs central picture were painted 
other pictures distributed in zones, exactly in the same manner 
as in^the pagan toinples, Tlieir subjects were mvthographical, 
not ritual—episodes from the Holy Scriptures of the Hebrews; 
both cationicaL and imeartonieal. Bach picture was divided 
from the ne,\t by an ornamental Ijand. Some of them occupied 
a larger, some a smaller space. 

&)me of the pictures are supplemented bv explanatory in- 
s^ption.s. It is interesting to note that some of these inscrip- 
tions are written in Aramaic or Hebrew. oUiers in Greek. This 
was probably done by the painters who executed the several 
pictures in accordance ^vith the instructions of those who ordered 
them. \Vc have here evidence that the whole decoration of the 
synagogue wits not carried out at the order of one and the same 
employer, and that the work wa.s done by painters some of 
whom were more familiar wth the Greek, and others with the 
Semitic language and script, 

Ihe inscriptions, therefore, convey the idea that the svjia- 
gogue decorated not at the order of the general man'age- 
ment ^d not by one and the same artist. Nevertheless it did 
not take a very Umg time to execute the work. The coiistnjg- 
ion of the synagogue finished by a.d. 245, The roof was 
thra completed as we know from the building miicriptions 
painted on the bnck cofieis of the ceiling. For a time the 
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synHgoguc remained undecorated, with the exception of the 
Torali shrine and the centra] panel, in a.D. some Persian 
visitors recorded their names on certain of the paintings. This 
fact shows that by 255 not only were the paintings finished, 
hut the sT^nagogue was a]ready neglected by its managers. In 
.\.D, 256 the sloping wall was begun and the synagogue was 
buried. It follows that the work of the painters began prob- 
abtv soon after A.D. 245 and was finished long before .^.n, 255 - 
that i.s to say. it only occupied a few years, if not a few months.^^ 
During this short period not one but probably many painters 
were at work in the synagogue. Although, as f shall presently 
show, the general style of the paintings is unifonn, there are 
differences between them which prove that they were not 
executed by one and. the same painter, though perhaps under 
the supervision of a single chief artist. A glance at the paint¬ 
ings will make this evident. The scenes whicli represent the 
Exodus and the high priest Aaron arc much stiffer and more 
ritual than, for example* the scenes of AluLsuerus and Esther 
and of the exposure of Moses, fhe Ezekiel scene, though 
childish in its composition and execution, is full uf religious 
exaltation and pathtvs* and cannot have been executed by tlie 
artist who painted the stiff figures in the Exodus scene and 
those of Aaron and his attendants. Tlie idyllic fpiaiity of the 
scene of the cxi>osure of Moses and the tragic note 0/ the 
pictures of the HUjali cycle distinguifsh them from the Exodus 
scene and the picture of Aaron, which are quite different 
in sentiment and composition. Though the technique of fill 
the paintings is the same, the indivadualiiy of the various 
painters has left deep traces in the general character of treat¬ 
ment of the several scenes. In this rcsjjecl there is no unity 

in the paintings of the synagogue.*® 

Nor can anv kind of unitv be detected in the choice and 
sequence of the subjects treated by the various pamtere. 
Though the decoration did not take long to carry out, it was 
not executed in accordance with a special and deliberate 
scheme, either prescribed by tradition or elaboratfxl by the 
managers of the s3magogue. Its general purpose is clear. It 
was to illu-stratc the Holy Scriptures by pictures, to^ enable 
worshippers to visualize some of the episodes described m tlie 
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texts that were read siiid mterpreted to the community in 
the synagogue. The great figure behind all these episn'des is 
the almighty Jahve. He does not appear, it is inje, in the 
pictures. His hand only is represented in many pictures. Thus 
all who saw the pictures understood that the incidents depicted 
happened by His will and order. But the choice of the episodes 
is certainly haphaisard. The scenes do not follow one another 
in chronological sequence; the lixodus. Jacob’s dream, and the 
Solomon scenes are contiguous, the Elijah scenes dose to that 
of .\ha^uenis and Esther, live latter to tile picture illustrating 
the childhood of Moses, and this in tum to the Ezekiel scenes, 
Nor can we detect any governing idea, of a symbolical charac¬ 
ter, behind Ihe distribution of the pictures. At least 1 have 
failed to find one. 


It is c\'ident, therefore, tJmt the se\'eral paintings were not 
ordered by the archisynagogue, but were presented by rich and 
influcntia] donors. Each of t hese wsls allotted a certain .spacx?, 
according to his zeal, by the administration of the synagogue, 
and each commissioned lik o^vn painter. Each of the dononi 
again chose his subject according to his fancy. He jirobabty 

submitted it to the arclusjmagogiie or cohen, who accepted or 
rejected it. ft should lie noted that tlicre arc no reiietiiions 
of the same subject, w*hich shows that the coUen exercised a 
C4!rtain control over the work. It was otherwise in India, on 
stupas and in cave temples, where rtpetitions of the same 
subject are quite common. The natiirn] desire of the managers 
of the svTiagogue was, after having planned the work of decora¬ 
tion m general oiitliuc {i.c. the distribution of the decoration 
m four zones, the role of the Torah shrine and of the centra! 
panel &c,). re have tt finished as soon as ixis-silife and in 
accordance with their plan. It testifies to the i;eal and wealth 
of the Jews of Dura that the work was ctirried out so com¬ 
pletely m so short a time. 

If my inference is correct, what hap^iencd in the synagogue 
was exacliy what liappanoj in lha ttmpks of Diiii. cicrot 
that llie of ihe pictures in the (onnfr natiirallv 

accorded with the general cliaracter of the Jewish rdimon ' 
t IS not only the sinuturily of the systems of d^oreiion 
followed m the pagan temples and in the synagogue that is 
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striking. 'I'liis system of dccnraiion is not confined to Dura 
and Mesopotamia, W'c find it spread all over India and the 
Far Eastj Ijoth earlier and later. It is in the main the system 
ol orient^ art in general, deeply rooted in the longHJStablished 
artistic traditions of the ancient East. Nor are parallels to it 
—though not so close—lacking in tlie M^esi, especially in 
Etruria and Italy. 

Much more impoitant is the similarity between the paintings 
(d the synagogue and those of the temples of Dura as regards 
their ethnographical background and general str’le. Let me 
begin with the former. 

An analysLs of ttie dress of tlic various figures that appear 
in the paintings of the sj'nagogue would require a sjiecial 
detailed study, for which this is not the place. Fiw types of 
mate dress are easily recognizable; (i) the Greco-Syrian dress, 
white with several coloured ctai}t, is used regularly for the more 
important personages, hut not exclusively for the Jews; 
(2) kings are as regularly represented wearing Parthian dross, 
probably the dress of the Parthian kings; (3) Aaron, in the 
scene of hb; consecration, Ls dad in the ritual robe, as described 
in the Holy Scriptures; (4) the common people in the Exodus 
scene are shown in the Syrian dress of the working class; a 
short litnica without sleeves but with a belt, no troiu?ers; 
(5l the type of dress worn by servants and common i>cople in 
the other pictures of the synagogue is more difficult to deter¬ 
mine. In my opinion it is always either the above dress of the 
working class or .some variation of the Iranian dress; ^rrow 
trousers,_s*ift shoes, and a long-sleeved and l>elterl tunic ^T^y 
similar to the dress wont by the members of the Pahnyiene 
community. 

The dreis of women and their jewels fullow much the samt* 
lines. But we observe here greater uniformity than in the drefss 
of men. Women generally wear the Greco-Syrian dress and 
their jewels are of the same character. But sonit’ Iranian 
features may be noticed, especially in the Esther painting. 
Esther is represented exactly like the Tychc often seen on 
Parthian coins. Her curled side locks are purely Iranian; they 
are familiar to all readers of the S/iaA-A and admirers of 
Persian illuminated manuscripts. 
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Sudj art the dilTerent types of dress found in the paintings 
of the synagogue. They are very simifar to those which were 
commonly used at Palmyra. How'ever, there arc several 
differences. TTie costumes as represented in the synagogue an: 

generis. The Iranian dress of the synagogue is nearer to 
the Parthian dnsss as represented in some religious and secular 
paintings and sculptures of Dura than to the Iranian dress as 
found in the statues and bas-rellets of Palmyra, The dress of 
women and their jewels as seen in the synagogtie are not 
identical with those commonly represented in the sculptures 
and paintings of Palmyra. A more detailed comparisoii of 
Palmyra and Dura in this resjject cannot be given here.** 

The weaixjns and equipment of tJxe armed figures in the 
pictures of the synagogue seem to mu to be uniform. They are 
not in iny opinion the weapons and cquipmenl of Roman 
officers and soldiers. Tliey are conventional and stereotyped, 
like the armour and weapiins of the tabulae Iliacae, of the 
painted shields of Dura, of the Homeric friujtes of Pompeii, in 
brief, of the pictorial illustrations of literary works. They may, 
therefore, go back to the uniform of Hellenistic soldiers of the 
early and late Hellenistic periods reproduced on such monu¬ 
ments as the famous frieze of the temple ol Athene in Perga- 
mon, the paintings of the graves and grave stelae oi Alexandria, 
the painty lunoral stelae of Sidon. thesculjitures of the temples 
of Artemis at Magn^ia and of Hecate at Lagina, some bas- 
reliefs from Asia Minor, dec. It is a pity that no comprehensive 
work has been done on the uniform ol Hellenistic aoldiem 
as described in our literary and documentary sources and 
represented in the above-mentioned sculptures and paintings. 
At the same time, strong Iranian elements are nottceablr in 
the representation of the scenes in vvhich soldiers api^ear. 1 may 
draw the attention of the reader to the picture of t he battle of 
Ebenezer, so similar in its central part to the Iranian pictures 
of battle dealt with above. Note that the battle is in fact a 
duel between tlie two mounted leaders of the two armies, white 
th(? coniinioii soldiers rti0re ^^ccssorics. 

Space dtrtis not allow me tti^give a superficial analvsis 
ofotlier cthnogtciplucal traits in the pictures of the s^Tiagogtie, 
sncli as llie sacred utensils of the teoip]^^ ficc. me how- 
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ever, say a few words about the architectural and landscape 
bacl^ound of the pictures. It is desirable that a careful com¬ 
parison, a matter of special study, should be made between 
the architecture and the landscape of the pictures of the syna¬ 
gogue and those of the paintings of Pompeii, which 1 analysed 
many years ago in a special monograph. There is a certain 
similarity lietween the two, but in the main they are different. 
Nevertheless, we must recognbie that in this respect the 
synagogue may have depended principally on Greek unginals, 
herein resembling the pagan paintings of Dura, witli only this 
difierence, that the architectural and landscape elements are 
much more emphasized in tlie paintings of the synagogue tJiazi 
in those of the pagan temples. 

Temples repeatedly form the background of the synagogue 
paintings: in the pictures uf the ark in the country of the 
Philistines, of Aaron, of the fountain of ^liiiant, of the Exodus, 
of Jericho. One picture represents a temple and nothing 
besides. All these temples are of the Greco-Syrian xvhich 
of course was also the type prevailing in the Parthi^ Empire. 
In some pictures (those of Aaron and of the fountain of Sliriam) 
an attempt is made to combine this Greco-Syrian tjTje with 
details derived from literary sources. All the temples, as in 
similar Hellenistic pictures, are seen from above in order to 
display the important parts of the buildings and the sacred 
furniture. The representation of them is essentially veristic 
and disregards perspective. In this respect the paintings of 
the synagogue resemble Assyrian bas-reliefs rather than Greek 
and Grecf>-Roman architect uraf landscajjes. 

Other examples of veristic and schematic treatment, with¬ 
out any endeavour to produce the illusion of reality, may be 
seen in the fevr attempts to represent a landscape \rithout 
buddings or with buildings subordinate to it. I may instance 
the schematic representation of rocks in' the Ezekiel picture, 
that of the Nile in the picture of tlie e.xposure of Moses, and 
that of the Retl Sea. 1 may also observe in this connexion that 
the trees of the Ezekiel picture arc of tlie Iranian type, which 
I have analysed in my book on Dteotative Pmnri'wg 

of S<Htih Russia apropos of the painted decoration—Iranian in 
its essence—of the so-called Stasov grave and other graves 
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conteiujximry with it. We are, therufore, justified in asking 
whether the landscape, as it appears in the pictures of the 
synagogue, was not borrowed by the painters of Dura both 
from Greek and Iranian sources, and not from Greek sources 
alone. 

As for tbe buildings, a careful comparison of these as de¬ 
picted in tbe synagogue with ttiose so frequently represented 
on tlie Hellenistic stupas of India (1 mean as regards style and 
manner of representation) may be of great assistance. 1 cannot 
dwell at length on tliis point, for it requires careful study. 

I may point out, however, Uiat there exist striking similarities 
in this respect between India and Mesopotamia, which may be 
ascribed to a common Greek or Greco-Persian inspiration and 
go back probably to j'Vssyrian prototypes.*" 

We may sum up by saying iliat tdie etlmographtcaJ back¬ 
ground of the pictures of the synagogue b very similar to that 
of the pagan paintings of Dura, though Greek and, Semitic 
elements prevail in the latter, wliile Iranian dements are 
emphasized in the former. 

However, in analysing products of art it is the style that 
matters. It is evident at the first glance that the style of the 
paintings of the synagogue k a alight modification of tlie 
style of the pagan jxiintings and sculptures of Dura. It L> true 
that the pictures of the synagogue may produce the impression 
of being freer, more animated, less stiff and ritual, more Greek 
than the pagan paintings. But we must not lay too much stress 
on thLs point, tlie impression of greater variety is due rather 
to the subjects treated by the painters of the synagogue than 
to the style of treatment. In fact, the leading features of the 
style are very much the same in the synagogue and in the pagan 
temples. 

I need not repeat here what I said about the Durene style 
in my previous lecture. I must, however, point out that the 
pictures of the synagogue are in the main memory-pictures, 
like the Durene pictures in general. They show the same lack 
of interest in the body, the same two-dimensional quality, the 
same linearity, the same frontality, the same lack of move¬ 
ment (or arrtsted movement, if movement, a.s In the battle- 
scene, is represented), the same verismus in dress, omamcnls, 
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airnamenl, ritual attributes, architecture, the same character¬ 
less and uniform rendering of the faces, the same primitive 
grouping of tlie masses, fn this last respect it is instructive 
to compare the twelve tribes of the Jews on the march in the 
scene of the Exodus with the standing soldiers in the picture 
of the sacrifice of Terentius tlie tribune. 

The unifontitty of the faces of the hundreds of figures in tlie 
synagogue is broken by some attempts to introduce into them 
the note of spirituaUty. I may refer in this connexion to the 
figure of tire young prophet showing the tiered Law\ His bead 
is verv expressive and full of religious fervour, similar in this 
respect to the heads of the officiating priests in the Conon 
picture. This figure is by far the l>esi in the paintings of the 
synagogue. It shows the infiiience of Grcco*Roman art^ a 
certain similarity 'vitlt the Fayutn portraits, except for the 
fact that it is not a jyjttrait [though it probably was intended 
to be one), but an idealized head, and except for its intense 
spirituality, w'bich is quite foreign to the Fayum portraits. 
The artist of the Ezekiel scenes was less successful, though 
here again the bead of Ezekiel is intended to express religious 
fert'our. The same is true of the figure of EU|alt in the scene of 
his contest with the priests of Baal. It is othervvi.se with the 
figui'c of the old prophet, dead and heroized, and surrounded 
by the stars. This perhajjs shows the inlluence of late Egyp¬ 
tian art. 

Such is the style of the pictures of the swagogue, If they 
impress one as essential!v different from the paintings of pagan 
Dura, this is due not to a difference of style, but, as 1 have 
already pointed out, to the fact that their purpose was different. 
The pictures in the temples are of a ritual chatacter. They 
represent scenes of sacrifice. Of the rare mythological pictures, 
that in the temple of the PalmyTcne gods (repeated twice) 
cannot be interpreted. It represents a single episode. And the 
same may be said of the mytliological scene on one of the 
beiams of the portico of the temple of Bel at Palmyra. 

The pictures in Lite synagogue, on the contrary, are for the 
most part mythological. They are attempts to illustrate the 
Holy Scriptures, like the pictures in the illuminated manu¬ 
scripts of tlie Bible. A comparison of the two must be left to 
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those more familiar with the illtimmated manuscripts than I 
am. In any case, the synagogue of Dura represents the earliest 
attempt to Ufusttate certain episodes of the Bible. 

Thus the painters of the symagogue were stniggling with a 
problem with which the painters of the temples were not cun- 
fronted. This problem was how* to relate a story', bow to conve)' 
by means of figures and groups of tigures the idea of a con¬ 
tinuous narrative of some episotle told in detail in the sacred 
Itooks. 

This problem, at the time when it was faced by the painters 
of the Near East, was not a new one. It had occupied artists 
from time immemorial. I carmot in these brief lectures trace 
the history of the narrative method in detail. 1 may, however, 
remind the reader of some facts well known to the students tif 
ancient art. Wickhofl' was the first to point out tliat there 
were in the main tw'o w'ays of solving the problem of pictorial 
narration. One was the isolating method of narration, the 
other the continuous method. The first consisted in narrat¬ 
ing the story by reproducing in ijainting or sculpture single 
episodes, the most striking moments in the storv, without 
establishing any connexion between them. This method was 
followed by the Greek painteis and sculptors (J may add, with 
some exceptions). Tile other mctiiod—the continuous method 
—con^ted in combining variou.s phases of the story in a siiigk 
picture in order to convey the idea of a continuous narrative. 
By frequently repeating the figure of the hero while changing 
his environment, the artist intended to enable the spectator 
to read the picture as if he W'ere reading a book or a manuscript. 
Wickhoff thought that it w*hjj the Romans who first made use 
of this continuous method of narration. Ilie earliest examples, 
according to him. were certain sarcophagi and historical bas- 
reliefs, the most striking example of the latter being the bas- 
reliefs of the column of Trajan, From Roman art WTckhotf 
dcriv^ tlie use of the continuous method in Christian art. as 
best illustrated by the illuminated manuscripts,^' 

The problem of tlie origin of the continuous method of narra- 
tion in Christian art appears now much mote compljc«ited titan 
^'ickhoff thought it to be. Long before the Romans, artists 
in various countries had been .struggling with the same prob- 
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ItiJii. To confine curedves to the period under review, I may 
remind the reader that many artists in the East who endeavoured 
to illustrate the sacred books of tlieir respective religions were 
confronted with the problem of narration. Such were the artists 
wiuj worked in the service of Buddhism in India mid those who 
belonged to the groups of followers of the various mystery 
religions in the Near East and all over the Roman Empire. ^ 

Tlie synagogue of liura show's that the artists in the service 
of the Jewish religion had the same problem before them, ^e 
paintings of the s^magogue show* that they adopted various 
wRys of solving it. The isolating method was among these, 

1 ake the picture of Samuel anointing Oa\id, or the picture of 
the fountain of Miriam, or that of Aan>n s high priesthood- 
They are excellent examples of the isolating method of 

narration. ,1 , 

However, it is the continuous method that prevails m tliesc 
paintings. Various devices were used by the Durenc artists to 
convey the idea of continuity, of movement, of development 
of progress in an episode. Tlie picture of the sacrifice of Ell]ah 
endeavours to show tw*o contemporary actions and to convey 
the idea of the development of each 1 Elijah praying to God. fire 
coming dowm and consuming the sacrificial animal, servants 
bridging and pouring water: on tb? other hand, the prints of 
Baal waiting in vain for Hid to kindle their fire while Hiel is 
attacked by the serpent. It is a curious mixture of the isolating 
and the contimious methods. 

Tlic principles of the continuous method arc more dm'olopeii 
in the picture of the ark at Ekron. In the centre towers the 
The prt^vious incidents at Ashdtxl are c<inveyiHi by t le 
picture of the temple of D^on with its cult statue ilepictcrl 
at two different moments in the story. But the ark /dlte- 
sented at Ekron. What hapiicned there is sugg^ted by tlie 
three figures of the Philistines, and the result of its stay at 
Ekroit bv the cows attached to the cart and the <^ver ready 
to start the cart. For the sijectator who knew his Bible it was 
cosy to ^i5ualiKC the history of the ark from the time it had 
be^ captured and brought to Ashdod. 

Tlie narrative method ap|iears in a still more advanced form 
in the story of the exposure of Moses. Here the connecting 
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Unk is the infant Mctses, represenied thriMi times at varimis 
moments in bis adventtire: exposed by his mother and sister, 
picked up by Pharaoh^s daughter, and finally adopted by her 
l>efore the throne of her father- The same method is used in 
the story of Elijah and the son of the widow of ZarephatJi. The 
most striking example of the narrative method is, however, the 
story of the Exodus as told by the Dnrcne painter. The chosen 
petrple are being led out of the gates of Egypt by Moses. 
Behind the Jews, who are marching in order, Egyt>t is shn^^n 
sufFering from the plagues, Egypt is represented hv the wall 
and gate in accordance with the Scriptures. The" Jews are 
moving in military order with their banners, their leader Moses, 
as the main figure of the scene, being indicated by his size. 
Before him is the doud. Every reaclerof the Bible w'ouldunder¬ 
stand this pictorial language. Next come the Red Rea and the 
drowned in it, and again Moses standing on the 
other side of the and closing it on the Egyptians. While 
the Egyptians perish in the sea the Jew’s arc marching through 
k between the walls of water, and again Moses is leading them 
and opening the sea for them. Tlius the main connecting link 
in the progress of the story is Moses represented three times, 
each time as the tallest and most conspicuous figure. Tlie other 
participants easily recognizable — are of muclt smaller size 
and form the background. None the less, the sturv cannot be 
identified without them. 


It is a pity that the great scene of Ezekiel is so confused and 
so difficult to interpret. But, whatever our interpretation may 
M, there can lie no doubt that we have several moments in 
the story; of pekici represented in one picture, the guiding 
figure being that of Ezekiel representt-d twice. 

The ^deavours of the painters of the synagogue w^ere quite 
successful. The scenes are easily recognizable by u,s and wore 
still more easdy understood by' the ancient idsitors to the 

‘s something helpless, nah'e. and 
childish m the Durone artLsts’ handling of the problem. It is 
probable that at the time when the synagogue was built the 

!^^ir. H J^^^hind them, no uniform 

models at their dis^sah Jewish artists in all the Jewish com^ 

muniUes were still struggling with a variety of difficulties. 
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One of tIietTi» for example, waa that of a Biblical iconography 
and of the composition of Biblical subjects* 1 should rmt be 
surprised to find a different treatment of tlic same subjects, 
different devices and metliods employed, in the synagogues, 
say. of Palestine, of Syria, and of Egj'pt. 

Another problem was that of the method of narration. The 
artists in the service of the Jewish religion were looking for 
devices by vvhidi t<t narrate a storj', to convey the impression 
of a continuous development of events. They tried v'arious 
means of achieving this end. and this in itself—their various 
attempts at solv^ing the problem, their iai 4 )i»t£menfs —to use 
a French wTord—show that tiiey had no guide to help them, 
no models before their eyes. They probably had never seen 
products of the Indian and Roman arts which about then were 
struggling with the same problem. The isolating method w'as 
familiar to them from the mythographical i>aintings and sculp¬ 
tures of the time, but not the continuous method. In this 
respect they were exploring unknown territory. Had Christian 
art already solved the problem, the artists in the service of tlie 
Jewish religion would have certainly known it and used the 
devices of the Christians, Bui apparently tins was not the case, 
and the Christian artists in Jill probability were seeking a 
solution independently. 

It is instructive to obsen^e how a tittle earlier—in the late 
Hellenistic jteriud—artist,s in distant India had faced the same 
difficulty and in like manner had tried various ways of over¬ 
coming it, similar to those adopted by the Mesopotamian 
ani.sts. 

The liistory of tlie continuoius method in Intiia has been 
frequently touched ufton by variotLs eminent s|»ecialjftts in thi.s 
fjdd. But no exhaustive study of the subject has been pub¬ 
lished. Let me. therefore, say a few' words about it in the light 
of the new .Mesopotamian evidence.** 

The stupas and temples of the Buddhists of India, porbably 
from the time of Asoka, were decorated with sculpture and 
painting, W'e possess the sculptural decoration of several 
.stupas of the Hellenistic and early Roman fieriod: Bharlmt, 
Botlh Gaya (railing of the holy tree). Saiichi, Samadi, M,a- 
thura. Amaravati, Goli* &c., iuid in all of them we find the 
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decoration devoted exclustvely to two subjects^ the worsliip 
of Budtlha m Jus sjTnbob, and episodes in the stor>' of his life 
on earth, in ULs last and in his earlier mmma tfn in s And this 
remained the practice of Buddhism until our ovi-n days. One 
impcjrt^i change was, however, introduced into the scheme 
some time in the late Hellenistic or early Roman epi^ch, 77 ie 
image of Buddha was created by GreeceBactrian artists and 
soon became the cult image ol Buddhism. 

In illustrating the Jatakas. the stories of the life of Buddha, 
the early artists of Buddliisin proceeded in almost exactly the 
same way as did the Jewish artists r they were not content wit Ii 
reprixludng single moments in a story; they attempted to 
evolve their own method of continuous narration. 

^harhut we see the artists^^here were several of thetn 
of different degrees of ability—grappling with tin- problem. 
Vantms devices were used, various grades of success achieved, 
n illustrating some of tive Jatakas the choice of dgures is so 
faulty- that it is almost impossible to determint- which fataka 
i-s intended. In most of the illu-stratinns, however, the artist 
succeeded in grouping round tJie principal hero the other lead¬ 
ing m the drama, and in showing in one or more pictures 
01 lier the most important moment in the development of the 

u moments in it. Take the Jataka 

of i^ddha the Deer , Four successive moments are repre- 
Mntt'd iiere m one and the .same picture, the figure of the deer 
wing repeat^ four times; [x) the deer seeing the merchant 

merchant; 

the king ^ betra>mg the deer; (.,) the deer talking to 

The methcKl is the same though the narration i.s s^miewhat 
more explicit m the medallion from Bharhut which hlustratcs 
the story- of B^dhisatva the King of the Monkeys'. There 
was near the Gai^t^ a fine fruit tree on which a tribe of 
monkeys lived with tlieir king, the Bodhisaftva. The king of 
Benares ivas infomu^ of this. He came with hLs retinue and 

Of the monkeys realizing the danger, boldly jumped 
across the Gang^ and made a bridfic of his body bv wS 
the monkeys might pass over. His body not being long enough 
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he supjjlementetj it by a piece of reed. The monkeys cro^d 
tlie bridge safely, but their king was utterly exhausted. He 
tfcU hilo a net spread by the king of Benares, whom the Bodhi- 
sattva'ssdf-sacrifice h^ filled with adniiratinn. Brought before 
the kiiig, the Bodhisattva instructed lihn and died. In the 
Bharhut mcdalUon we see four successive phases of tlie story t 
the bridge, the net spread under the tree, the instruction given 
to the king, and jjerhaps the death of the Bodliisatt\'a. 

When more space and a larger gift of money were av;ulable. 
tJie various phases of tlie stoiy were told in separate pictures, 
sometimes in separate panels, esiXKiially on pillars. In these 
wparate jnetures the idea of continuity is conveyed by tlie 
repetition of the figure of the hero of the story.®* 

In the later stupas a further step is taken. A long story' is 
fretjuenllv narrated cither in one frieze without division or in 
separate panels. One of the most popular stories of Buddha s 
ca rly Incjimations is that of Visvantara {or Vessantaia), I he 
chariritblc prince. In Bharhut it is treated summarily. But at 
Sanchi, at Amaravati, at Goli, luid elsewhere, the story is told 
in full and with a wealth of detail, all the most important 
episodes being illustrated and all the phases of the develop* 
ment of the story being shown , The method by which the idea 
of continuous narrative is convej'ed is the same as that j^opted 
in tlie synagogue: the figure of the hero is repeated. lie is made 
conspicuous and easily recognizable, and around lum are 
placed the other leading characters in the story, all as easily 
recognizable as tlie principal figure,* 

Let us take a single example and see how the long and 
complicated storj' of Visvantara T.vas told by the Hindu ^ists 
at Sanchi. It is set forth practically in one continuous pictun.*, 
and although parts of it are treated on dLfferent portions i>f 
the northern gatew'syr th^^ whole may be taken as one con** 
timious frieze. In the interptefation of the story' I follow 
M. Foucher. who wa.s kind enough to allow me to make u.se 
of his Tnanuscript dealing with the sculptures of Sanchi. which 

• k i& jjQQWTtant 10 otHcrve, in connexion with the liistorj' uf tiarnitive 
an, ihiit the devices of Bharhut and Sanchi WBre stUl used in the Gupta 
period at Ajimta, in the ninth centiuy al Borohudur, and stfll Liter at An^jkor 
Vat and Bayon. 
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wili iioon be printed in Sir Jolin l^IaT^hnll's forthcoming work.. 
The story proceeds from right to left* It tdls, to begin with, 
how the clmritalile prince gave away Iris miraculous elephant. 
Tlie ijrince is shown three times behind the walls of the city. 
The first time, on the first plan, riding on an clepliant and 
meeting the foreign Brahman: Uu' second time, on the second 
plan. rccei\'iiig his request; the third time on the balcony of 
Ilk palace making the contract with the Hrahman for the 
deliverjf of the great Naga of the kingdom. Tliree consecutive 
phases are thus illustrated by the protagonists: the prince and 
the Brahman, who appear three times. The secondary figures 
give additional information; discontented citizens, and the king 
making a gesture of surprise and about to condemn the prince 
to leave the city. 

Next comes the sequel of the sion'. The faresvell of the 
prince condemned to exile: the prince, his wife Madri, and hk 
two children on the one hand, and the king and the tiueen 
taking leave of tlieir son and accompanied by servants on the 
other. There follow without interruption four consecutive epi¬ 
sodes: the departure of the family, alone, without serv'ants, in 
their horse-chariot; the gift of the chariot to a brahman, the 
prince giving away the chariot wdiiJe the cliildren aresiUl in it, 
and their mother helping the prince to accomplish liis act of 
charity: the brahman drawing away the empty chariot and 
another bralmian leading away the horses. 

And so it goes on with the other episode.s of the story, which 
take place either in the rqien country or in the forest whenr 
the prince took up his abode; the prince and his family pro¬ 
ceeding on their journey on foot, their life in the hermitage, 
the gift of the cliildren, the gift of the wife, and fmaJtv the 
happy ending. In all these episodes the leading figure k that 
of the charitable prince, ft would take too long to describe 
these epkodes in detail, f refer cny readers to the adniirahle 
description and analysis of M. Foucher, 

Tlie same order of events and the same or very similar ar¬ 
rangement a little Ljearer and better organised, without the 
Wonderful wealth of detail characteristic of the Sanclii frieze*—- 
will be found in the recently discovered and published scidiv 
tures of the stupa of 
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How are we to explain the coincidence in the method of 
narration between the Hindu art and the art shown in the 
synagogue of Dura? Note that the devices of the Jewislj and 
Hindu art were in no way different from those adopted by the 
early Christian art and by the Koman triumphal art. As in 
^ sucli coincidences, three explanations may be offered: either 
imitation of one another, or imitation of one and the same 
parallel and independent ev^olution. The idea of 
imitation b not tile most probable. We might think of the 
Iranian art as being the prototv'pe and as havdng been the first 
to use continuous narmtiv'e. \Ve tmve cortain texts wfiich 
speak of narrative pictorial decorations of Iranian houses and 
temples. Uui we have no monuments to show us how the story 
w-as told, w'hich in the present case is the esseatial point. On 
the other hand, there are considerations that support the theory 
of complete independence. The artists of various countries 
were confronted 1 almost contemporaneouiJly with a new* prob¬ 
lem. They were all endeavouring to illustrate stories by pic¬ 
tures. There are not many w’ays of doing tlib. One is the Greek 
method, ajiother that of the synagogue and of India. The 
Je%vish and Hindu artbts were c«irtainly acquainted with 
the Greek metliod. But they did not follow it. They chose 
the other. Was this now invented by tltem or was it al¬ 
ready familiar to them, having either }>een previously in¬ 
vented by them or borrowed from a neighbouring country? 
WTio can say ? 

1 he case of the Christian art is simpler If at the time when the 
hist monVImental paint ingswerecarried out in tUiristian ch urches 
Jewi^ art was already using the method of continuous narra¬ 
tive, it was from the Jews that the Christians borrowed it. If 
not, it may have been tried by the Christians indepmidcntlv. 

The case of Roman triumphal art is much more compli¬ 
cated. Thu is not the place to study it. ft U a still more 
complicated task to discover whence the method of continuous 
narrative come to be adopted in the later Christian world. 

Let us return to the synagogue of Dura. Uniform as is the 
style of tlu'r paintings, it yet shows certain v'ariations, as 1 have 
pointed out. Are these vaiiations due to the individuality of 

the painters, vir to their nativinolity, or to the local schools 
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which may have existed within the artislic atou-j; of the JJear 
East ? Oar information hi so scanty that it is difficult to give 
a satisfactory answer to tfiis question. 

One point, liowever, may be taken for granted. The paint- 
Lugs of the Dura synagogue and probably tlieir prototypes were 
products of the same Mesopotamian art of which the otlier 
religious paintings of Dura arc exampies. It is more than 
probable that they were painted hy local, not imported, artists, 
and that U they had similar pictures at hand as models or had 
seen them in some other place, these pictures belonged to the 
same Mesopotamian school, which represented a synthesis of 
Semitic, Greek, and Irani an elements, with the first and last 
prev'^ailing. No doubt the pictures of the synagogue produce 
an impression different from that produced by the Conon 
painting. But this is due mainly to their better state of pre¬ 
servation, to the diversity of subjects treated in them, and to 
our keener interest in them. 

1 may be brief in my description of the Christian church. 
As was done for the synagogue, a private house of medium 
size was reconstructed for the use of the Christian community. 
The house was built not before the early third century a.d,, 
and was adapted to the requirements of the Christian cult soon 
after a.D, 23Z, Some scratched drawings of a secular character 
—a and a caiaphradarius —may go back to the time 

when the house was not yet tTajiKfoTmed into a Christian 
church. The house was well hidden in a cluster of other similar 
houses, and its appearance remained exactly tlmt of a private 
liouse even after its transformation into a Christian chitrdu 
The Christians in the third century .^.n, had every reason not 
to make their house of prayer conspicuous. 

Remodelled as a Christian church, the houso consisted of a 
large oblong room witli a at its northern end, of a court 
of the usual Durene type, of a large liwan whicli may have 
been used for the common meals and perhaps as a 

school for Christian children and the catichuvimoi (this last use 
is suggested by some grafiiti found scratched on the walls of 
this room, as was i»mted out by Du .Mesnil), and finally of 
a small room accessible from both the court and the liwan by 
two doors. This room no doubt served as a baptistery and had 
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a second siory accessible from the court by means of a stair* 

The baptistery was the only room of the church adorned 
with paintings. It contained the baptismal font at the west 
end of the room surmounted by an acdiculii brilliantly painted. 
The paintings were of decorative character: the columns were 
painted in imitation of coloured [narble, the arch was adorned 
with floral motifs and fmit, tlie vault reprcsaited the st\’— 
stars against a blue background. 

The back wall of the >rflos was adorned with figural composi¬ 
tions. symbolical in their character: a maiestic figure of the 
Good Shepherd standing near bis flock filled the upper part 
of it I below Were painted on a much smaller scale Adam and 
Eve, the Uee, and the serpent. The pictures were intended to 
convey to the baptized the ideas of sin and redemption, the 
principal mvstery of the Christian religion, its ^pha and 
omega. While the compodtion of the picture of the Good 
Shepherd is free and full of movement, that of Adam and Eve 

is rigid and schematic. • 1 . - 

The walls of the room in which stood the font and its shrine 
were also covered with paintings, Tlie surface of the walls 
was divided into two zones. Tlie pictures in the two zones of 
the west side wail are extant at the southern end of the wall; 
those of the short northern wall are almost entirely tost, and 
those of the eastern side wall are extant in the lower zone 
only. 

A catcctiutrKfws, or a member of the (Jmstian community, 
on enteiing the room from one of the two doors saw before him 
die pictures of the western side walL They were certainly the 
most important in the room. TTie upper zone was^occupied by 
representations of the miracles of our iLord—-a striking expres¬ 
sion of the part played by faith in the life of a good (..hristian. 
Two pictures are still extant: the healing of tlie paralytic and 
the miracle of the lake—a fine illustration of doubt and faith. 
In both of them the figure of Christ play.s tlie leading part: 
Clirist performu^ the miracle of healing in the first, Christ 
extending his right hand to help Peter in the second. The 
composition of the two picturfs Ls free and realistic. The 
manner of treatment is illuslonistic, similar to that found in 
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certain pictures in the Catacombs of Rome and in some houses 
at Pompeii. Tlie grouping is far from rigid and schematic. 

Faith was the gmding principle of the Christians. The 
faithful alone would be saved. They alone had the right to 
hope for and to find a new life after death. What awaited the 
faithful ones was displayed to them in the impressive and 
monumental composition of the low'er \ a symbolical pic¬ 
ture of the resurrection, unique in its kind. Christ is in his 
grave and is not seen. A massive white saicophagus, tvith its 
lid still in place, occupies the left-himd pan of the picture. It 
is still night. Iwo stars—stars of liope — arc shining in the 
heaven. But dawn is coming, the night is disappearing, Christ 
will soon rise from His grave. Solemnly tlte three Marys are 
moving tow'ards the grave, holding in their hands torches and 
rnises full of myrrh. Their figures are frontal, their movetnents 
slow and rhythmic, their faces full of earnestness and spiritual 
life: a striking contrast to the illusionislic st 5 de and composi¬ 
tion of the miracles of Christ. 

The ne.xt scene, that on. the sliort north wall, is enigmatic. 
Five woraea are marching in procession towards the left. Are 
lliey the other myrrhophores ? 

hinally, the lower aone of the wall between the iw'o doors 
was occupied by a picture of David and Goliath, a svmlwl of 
faith struggling against brute oJemental force, of the'contrast 
between the past and the present, between paganism and 
Christianity, and the same zone south of the second door shows 
the symbol of chanty and faith, the bamaritan woman at 
the well. 

The scheme of decoration of the baptistery as described above 
is exactly the same as that of the synagogue and of the j^agan 
temples of Dum . the cult figure—here a svmhol^—in the centre, 
and illustrative pictures in two zones on the other walk. 

The painters who executed the pictures of the baptistery 
may have been nati%'es of Bum. Tliey imitated insomc resiiccts 
the artists who worked in the pagan temples, for instance, in 
the stnet froniality of all the human figures, perham also in 
the continuous narrative method of the scene of the paralytic. 
But the ^yle of the pictures as a whole impresses one as 
Utterly dificrent from tlic llfcsopoiaiiiisji styli^. Ths coitipo^i~ 
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tion ol the pictures is much freer, there is real movctneut in 
some of the scenesj strong Greco-Roman influence may be 
detected in many of the ^ures, especially in tliose of the 
myrrhophores and of the Samaritan woman. The last espe<uaily 
is quito Greek in composition and treatment. And so is the 
figure of the Good Shepherd with a ram, not a Iamb, on liis 
shoulders—a motive tliat goes back to the classical Kpio^pm 
and w*as replaced latt:r by the figure of a man carrying a lamb. 
Note that the same adoption of the ram instead of the Jamb 
may be seen in a charming ivory statuette of the Good Shep¬ 
herd recently acquired by the Louvre, The statuette is quite 
Greek in its inspiration and technique, and must be assigned 
to the early third century a.d. Note also that similar figures 
of KptJufiopot are sometimes found at Paimyra. 

Though the treatment of the picture of the Good Shepherd, 
of that of the miracles, and of that of the myrrhophores is not 
exactly the samCj and reflects different tendencies, it is more 
than probable that all tlie pictures of the baptistm* were 
j>ainted by one and the same artist. It is still more important 
to observe that, in contrast with the synagogue, the pictures in 
the Christian baptistery show' a unity of plan, a unity of idea, 
a unity of composition. The pictures were designed to convey 
to the ciii£chum&noi in impressive images the leading ideas of 
the Christian religiun. Il Ls difficult to attribute this unity of 
plan and conception to the builders of tlie Christian clmrch and 
to those who commissioned the paintejs of the decorations. 
Jtehiad this unity we see a long tradition, a scheme that was 
familiar to Christians throughout the Christian w'orld. 

This scheme was not of Mesopotamian origin, nor is the stylo 
of the pictures Mesopt>tamian. The illmionistic pictures of the 
miracles, the impresstonistio picture of the myrrh<iphoTe.>, the 
classical liguie of the Samaritan woman, hark back to originals 
which had lieen created in a more Hellenistic atmosphere than 
that of Dura and Meso]wtamia. It is not for me to go deeper 
into this problem. Students of Christian art will be able to 
give more precision to the above statements. J think, how'ever, 
that they will agree on the main point, namely, that the art 
of the Christian chapel came to Dura from outside and was 
only slightly affected there, in the hands of native artists, by 
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Mesopotamian mfluences. WTiether ii was jUexandria or An¬ 
tioch tliat created this art I am unable to decide. Certainlv 
it was not Rome and Italy, This is shown by the motifs and 
composition of many of the pictures of the baptistery, which 
are quite out of harmony with the Western tradition of Christian 
art, while entirely in Uie spirit of its oriental tradition. 

Dtira, I may say in conclusion, has shown itself to us as a 
city generis, Ulustrdtive of a civilization peculiar to wide 
regions of the Near East connected with the Parthian Empire. 
I have tentatively given to tliis civilization the name of Meso¬ 
potamian. Our i^ormation is at present too meagre to enable 
ns to trace its history after tlie fall of Dura. But in the field 
of art we may be allowed certain conjectures, Mesopotamian 
religious art did not disappear with Dura, It gave rise to a 
tradition of Christian art which is little known and has been 
little studied. Its existence was suspected only by visionaries of 
gemus such asStrzj'gowski. We now know its leading features. 
The iniluencc of this art on Christian art in general requires to be 
carefully studied by persons more competent than myself. But 
I am con^1nced that the result of sucli an investigation will he 
to show that many important features of late Homan and early 
Byzantine Cliristian art had their source in Mesopotamian art. 

WrTiile Mesopotamian neUgious art found its continuation in 
certain branches of Christian art. the correspontling secular 
art, more Iranian in its essence than the religious art, found, 
for its part, a conlinuation in the splendid Sasanian art, wtiich 
SI} deeply influenced the art of the Ear East, the Moslem art 
of tlie Near East, and in some of its aspects even the art of the 
late Rjiman and medieval West. ate indebted to Dura for 
revealing to us the phase of transition between the late Achae- 
menid Greco-Persian art and the art of the Saiumian period- 

Such is the contribution of Dura to our knowledge of the 
ancient world. Mtich. of what I have said is inevitably con¬ 
jectural. Pioneer work is always based on h\q)othesis, and 
progress in knowledge is impossible without conjectural state¬ 
ments, They may prove wrong. I hope that my errors will 
soon be corrected by fellow-students, who wUi.’jierhaps, be 
able to base their conclusuins on additional material Yielded bv 
further excavations iu the Mcsojjotamian and adjacent regions. 
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NOTES 

The few notes that 1 add to tJie hibliogfaphy a*® fw ihe most pan of a 
pi^ udoonativc and bfhliogiaphicd character. They refer the reader to 
a b«k DC ^de (chiefly to our RciJorts} where a more ccmpletc trealrnent 
of the pTOhIcms touched upon ia my text or a fuJkr description of the monn- 
n^ts mcniiuned in it will be found Otlier notes refer to publicatMOS 
where moninwHits and objectii not appearing in mv plates are reimxlijced 
A very few notes contam evEdente wWch lias never Ixsn piihltshed and 
ulustratcd twfare. hinally, in excepiionaJ cases, I have briftv dacussed 
pomts wh^ have been dealt with by other ontluHS whose npuiioiis do not 
coincide witli ray own as stated in the tost of my lectuns. 
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I. FINIJS AT Dt'^-L A few references win suffice, wood. Wooden 

d«rs: C. Hopkins, Mep, vi, pp. ahi ff.. pL sxix: wooden heams: e.g. fep. ii. 
S' 3: wooden painted door of a M. t. Rosio^’twH and 

P. V. C. Battr. Virto^ on a Pamied Panel', Kep. ii. pp. rSi ff„ ef. Frontis- 
pie« pi I: pamicd inscnption on a wooden panel; J. Johnson, Rrp, ii. 
p 148, 23: m-d and wooden anowisi F, Brmvn, hep. vi, pp. 

p . xxi\\ cf. K^p. u. pi. IX. riiXTTCEs, LiUian il. WUstm. fyp, if ™ p 
pb. xviD, XX, XX.; R. Pfistar, * Ctndes textiles’, d. A h\a,\ Idii (1934;: 

r^'i ^ f ’’ r^' '“t'lcs at Dura will be publiiicd in 

^id mtotpreted IjV in one RepocL LEJtti J and WOOD. 

otliers were Jound later); 
ii, P, 74 t, pl. xxvj, cf, Rep. i, 
rf 7 ’ scaittn: F. Brown, h^, vi, up. 456 ff.. 

cf. ftxintispieee and pJs. xxv and Xxvi; the ova] shields; F. Bn^ii 

rT’'"**’' and C. B. WeiliS, 

K^torc. i c b“?.L 4'!^^ « 

4!*” ?!r o'™*”?'® "!*" 1» till! (Ullw jiiftiStS 

of Stane of ihc Dura ].>i«pttt iind porehmentsj, 1 have quoted in tliis luite 
only the ol^ects found during the Yale exorvaW Sf 2 Z obTJS 

3 * tTlf-“-ftE^tJL£srSTJC DURA. It tniXSl IK? Hotl'lL tlfit tlirt- tl.r,.lkTrtdh.i>. 

(d Dura. Ih.ni, Dnr. Dcr. Dor, is a 

Babylonian and Assyrian wiirld. See ^ ii^ 

p. .54 ^.v. ■Dnrn-. cf. pp. .41 A. Very^few ol^rim» 
were foimd n. the nuns nf Dtira. ,\mong rhem are some kt^S^EyjS 
seals, ifore important b lire fragment of a Babylonian tablet 
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1^37 embedded in one of the mod bricks of one of tli* witUa of tlie tempk 
of AtJirs:;itis. Tlic tablci has Imch clecrpIienDd sHid stoilkd by Profesisof 
Ferris J . StepheOi of Yale Ufuversatv" and wQ] soon be published by Jum 
in the Revu£ d'Assyridugie. Tlie doemoent is pfobably a deed of gift of 
landp bcarioi^ tlie date of one oi the j-eirs ol the rci^ of iCiog Haimminbifi 
of tile kingdom of Haim (tlie kingdom of llEina ad|omed the kuigdom of ^ 

its kings ruled over large stretches of alluvial laud ou the banks of the Middle 
KuphratesV In the lejct of tbc document the place vrhere the fields were 
situated is cahed Da-ma-ra, which is igqiiivalent to Da-^va-ra, from whidb is 
deri^'od Dura, It b evident ttmt the tablet relates to a dty or village Dum 
which probably stood m the piam on the alluvial soil somewhere in the near 
vidaity of the later Dufa-Eiim|K>$. We know that the kingdom of Hanap 
with its Capital I Tin|^ (modem ^A^hIbah,a fewmilns north of portly 
ejccavati!d by Thureau DaEigm)^ had had a long esistmoe. The docmacnlA of 
jdnri £how ihnt shortly* before Hamiiiurabth of Babylon it was in the bands 
of the of Mari^ After the destructiun of ilic capita] of Mari by Hani- 
murabih it may have recovered its mdcpenileiice* Later it was in the hands 
of Assyrian and Kassite kings- The dates of the knnwai kings of Hana and 
among them of Hammurabj]i of our tablet arc uncertain. Tliey may have 
lived and ruled in the eighteenth Or seventeenth century b.Ch Cf. Fig. V. j* 

4. cui,T OF sELEtJCUs. See my article /?|»ycrpi in JMS. Iv (1935). pp. 
56 fi., and my fortlicomiug book AVoiaoraiir and 5 oci'al History of HelUnisik 

Cf. F. Uikctmatif Instilaticns pp- -236 ff. 

A striking parallel to the survivid of dynastic cults at Duni is presented 
by ihe inij^erial cnitis of Antiocli on the Uaeauder (from Angnmts toSalonhia) , 
where on the reverse of the coins sometunes firwl the head of iJie founder 
of the dty and the inscription 'Arrir^x^ or his full erect figure accompanird 
by the inscription (Head, p, 608 : F. Imlioof-Blumcr^ /Oi-iwjf Jiu* 

liRtke p. log; Dicudonn^S, A'^t^ iVirm. vi (1902), pp.fig fl., pt. iv. 1. 

5. TitE BATE OF THE FouNDiKG OF Ftraopog. TJiis date is controversial, 
see my article "The Foundation of Dura-Luropos*. Annah& do Vlnstiint 
Kond^oo^ 10 (1936). PP- 99 fi- 

6. FOHltFlCATlOTS OF KVmf^ A. von Gerkan tn Rip. viL^viii, ch. I (with 
bibliography], ch M. RostoVt/jeff and F, Rn^wn, C r. Ac, ./fisct,, 1937, 
pp, 197 it A full tr^tment of the problejii will be foimd in our Final Report . 

7. SVlltSUATiC IVTOENCIt OS SEiEUdU AVO P.\milAK EUftOPOS. Maliy 

coin^ have 1x«n found at Dura^ partly in the form of hoards^ partly os stray 
finds in the ruins of various buildings. I'he majority of the hoards belong to 
tlie time immediatety prccediiig the hist days of Dura. They contain vnxy 
jKirtant evidence on the econonik: and Eometinros on the pqlitiimi sitnatinn of 
the third centurySoinohoiinia,hyweviU’,areea£lier, Sudiisjore^ampk, 
hmid whiclixonristed of one Fartbian and uinnerotii.Seleiu:idcop]MT coins. 
Among the SeLoiictd coins there arc 205 of Antiuchus III. Severnl hoands 
have been published by A. R. BdUnger and Mr. IL T. Nuwell hi 

V 
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Sumi^maik and M^ino^raphs, om, 49, 55, gS, and 6g (cf. Uii; cnin- 
neportfiof Profc&s^ A. R. IMLingier in mir Still more importajit for 

tlw hiiitary ol Dmx nre tiie stray fimis. Professor A, R. Bdiinger has Iwen 
kind eiiongi^ ^uiniivajire brir^iiy for tins book iJjr results of Jiis pejwjtratijig 
study of this material as foUovrs: 

*AraOTs^ Kie thanes duds is Seleudd bronze in aufftdmt quantity to 
give a reascmably trustworthy idea of the coinage fa circulation in tiie early 
^'Cars of tbo city’^s existence. With rare exceptions the Selcudd coins are all 
frnin the mint of Antiodi, and the5" faefade the issues of tw-enty-three reigns 
from Sdencus I (3o6~:2Si n.Cv} to Antlcxhus Xll B.c,). In genera] 

the mtmbers foimd an: roughly proportional to the quantities coin^, but 
there are some notahle excepiions. Iheie are abnnrm:ally large numbers from 
the reigns olSdetious 111 and Antiochus 111 and from that qf Arittnchus VIII* 
and abnomally $mall ninnben fnmi the roigaH. of Alexander h Dcmeirius II, 
Antiocbns VX^ Alexander If, and Andodius IX. ’Hicsie ftgun^s indicate a 
period of prosperity in tlie third century b.€, culnmatfag fa the rfagn ol 
Antiochus the Great* which accoeds w'ell with the geneml iiistor^' of the tinic. 
But in the troubled times beginning with the acce^on oi Alexander I in 150 
{here was a lairae in Ihua's activity^ with an intervaJ of normal tfaies under 
.^nltcKzhui VU from 138 to 129 ».c* .\gajn, Irom 125 to 96 B.c, the coinage 
of Antiochus VIII not only almost excluded that of his rival ADtiochoa IX 
but came to Ihe dty in such quantity as to stigge^ Jk roal njvi\-iiL If such 
tiiere w'asil w'm short livedo for the kter Sdeiidd pieces are very few. But. 
few or mimy, the SckucM bronze coins held the field without rivil; thirrt: aro 
no others thnmgfiout the period. And it is dear from llmr luimber and pluce 
of finding that the little pieces of Antiochus flJ wero in ciroulation down lo 
ihe Roirum period. 

can only conjcctnre that what was tnifl of bronze was true xdso of 
sDver. Actually no Sekudd silver has been found, luit the tarliCT issues tvould 
futrdiy hatiis ctutic to light except fa a hoard. A$ for tlitr later ones, ihoy may 
have Imd to comijete with Parthian drachma and tetradrachms. Three or 
four of the former liave been found diit^ihlc ivithin the Sdcudd period. But 
h if not until the reigns of Orudes (57-^ bx,J imd Phtuaits IV (38“! t.C.) 
Lbal Parihian silver occurs to any cor^jdtfruble extimt,. Thai is, fliira tiinicd 
to tlic use of Partliian coins after the conquest ol Syrift \ry Ihc Homans. 
Vet nor to their use exclusively» for, while the cliance fiudi; contain thnsc 
tetradrachms and nine drachms of Orodes, fourteen drachms of J'hraates IV, 
the Fifth Hoard (puhlisiied hy Mr. Kcwcjtli had fifteen tetradraduns stnirk 
by the Homans tn Antiodi frt^m 4G to Z3 n.c. and the dmnee finds have 
prcMinct?d three more. Twn tctmilrticlinkjb from tlie fii^i ccnturi- a d- and one 
from the third compkle the finda of Parthian silver, whik ntimbers of letni' 
rhxidims from Antiodj and imperial denarii show tlial 1 lie uonnal cnmetitv 
was Roman. 

'Tlie small annoiint of Parthian bronze begbis with Pbraatets IV aud ends 
with Vologases 111 (a.d. hut the hulk of it is ccpTti|>oscd of the dvic 

issife of Seicuefa on thr Tigris of the fif^t centuries u.c. and a.u It is ei-udeiit 
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tliat thesA served the ann! pur|>os«! as Jiad Uic little pieces oi Antiochus lU 
and drculated aclc by side witli the hig brom* of Antioch from the time of 
Augustus on, 

' It is es-idail. therefore, that until the opening of other raore asTulable 
mints in the third centurj’ a.o., Duni regularly used the output of Anlioch. 
*ehethcr Sekudd or Roman, r^ardlcss of poLtkal oonditioiu. The Parthians 
may, at times, have stopped the How of neflf monej- fi^ that direction* but 
tf tlicy attempted to replace the AntiDcliene issues with thdr own they did 
Rpt succeed. Pirrthian monev was never more than subsidiary either in silver 
or bimuM.' T do not think that the evidence of the coins suggests a late 
occupation of Dura by the Partbiam (after S4 “ C.)- Hi* coin hoards and 
stray finds of the Iranian parts of the Partliian kiagdora show' that Sdeocid 
silver freely cifculated in the Parthian kingdom in the Parthion and Romun 
periods. 

8 . TEMPLE OF AltTEMis. F. Btowu. Rtf. vi, pp. 397 ff* 

9. cotNS or THE udris pAttTtnAH PERIOD (from about 50 BX. to the time 
gf M, AurtUus). See above, note 7. 

to. UClLDtNG DATES OP TtIK TEMPLES OP DDHA-EtfliOPOS (list 5ilj>plil!d by 
Mr. F, Brown), 

I. Temple of ArtGUus 111 , shortly before 33 / 3 ^ ex," Cumoni, Poiifffcs, 
no. Rep. vi, p. 411. 

а, Necrapolis temple, 3a ii.c,: Rte. Rt. /miVw. c (loaf*)- PP "* 

j. Tumple of Aiujinathcona, slmrUy before A,0, 12/13! Jfr^. v, p, 19**. 
no. 545. _ . 

4. Temple of Zeus Kyiios, AJ>, 28/9: Rep. vu-vni* ftos. 914-J5. 

5, Temple of Atargiitis II, a.d. ji/a: Cutnont, Fpwfffes, nn. 85. 

б. Temple of Palmyrene Gods I, shortly before a,d, 50/r t Rep. ii, p. 9ip 
nn It. 4* 

7, Temple of Aphlad, a.d. 54: Rep, p. 114, no. 418. 

8, Temple of Zens Thcos, a-D- IT4: Rep. I'ii-’Vtii, no. S80, 

9, Temple oi Adonis, shortly before a-D. 152: Rep. vU-viU, nos. 870-2. 

10, Temple of the Gadik. sliorily before a-D. 159 ! vii-viil, nos, 907-^. 

It. Temple of Zeus Megiato* V* A.p, 169, Rep. ht-x. 

II. nilhHFtiAI AHCH OF THAJAX AND ITS IXSEHJPTlOX. Rep. iv, pp. 56 It., 

cf, K. Fmk, Rep, vi, pp, 4Sofi. 

12. EVACbATtox OF DVBA tN AJi, IT?. My article ih C, r. Aeud. !tacr,t 
1935, pp,a85 ff.. «I. E. Groag. ATio* xxi'c (1936). PP 233 fl.; A. Degraasi, Riv. 
FU. Isiv (1936). 1^. 4to ff.. and C. B. WcUes. Rep. vii-v«i, eh. xi. lam aliJl 
convintx'd Uml it wa* Trojan who evacuated Dura, not iladrian, 1 cannid 
believe that the evacuation of Dura witli all that preceded it—^ploniatic 
pMtrparliTi bqtwisjn Hadrian ond the l^arthimis (note that Hadrian was at 
that time at Antioch), tlie order tor evacuation wfikh took some time to tearJi 
Dura, the preparation for cvactuitiun—and ilw subsetiucnt rebuilding of tlie 
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ttmple by Epinkits (uf cmuw, wc iId not know how lai^c tin* temple was 
and hnw thoraugb was its destruction; for the last. d. P, Tcb. 7S1 {0,c.)l 
<ciuld ha^x been carried out in the two months which *-ia ptA[ j between tlie 
death 0/ Trajan and the date of Eptnktis' tnsfriptioo^ I muat emphasiM 
the fact that Dtira in Jater times never bcidogetl to the province of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, but to that of Syria, Its evacuatinn had liierefore nothing to dg with 
the evacuation of Mesopotamia hy Hadrian. It ttujanl^tn fact.thcje-establish- 
mcQt on the Middle Euphrates of pre-war conditioiu as n^ds the frciatier 
between Roime and Partlib, 


13. isn-wncE or home asi> paijiyha in tivn .\ after thajan M Rib- 

tovtojfi, C^M. xi, pp, loSff., cf, id,, ‘Lm Inariptions caravanifiies de 

.IM. Glois, y, 1932. pp, 793 H. (d. Btoim. ti (1935), pp. 143 ff,}. 
^d a Sejmtf, Syna. xm (1932). p. atif,. and xiv (1933}. p,,. 133 fl. See also 
V. Schltimbeiger, Syrm. xvm (1937), pp. 395 fl. The importance of the trade 
mute which ran across the deserr to Pairaym and tJumce to the EtmiinUi^ 
^ m ^ early Roman Empiic is emphasized by a rtssait find made 
m tilt nuns of the great dty of Kapisanear Bcgiam by the French AfgliaiU' 
Stan expedition lieukd b>' J. Hackin. I mve to the kindness of Mr Hacktii 
and Mr. A. Foucher my acquaintance with this still unpublished find It 
coi^is of Aome Indian ivories Ikt^HIrd tent, a.d.} and of a set of beautiful 
Syrian glass of varimifi types, forms, and technique fcspedallv strikinij is 
one piece of iKuntcd glass). Tim find show^ how extenrivdvthi land route 
i^jch ™ from Syria through Fersia and Aff hatiistan to lAdia was usisd in 
the early impenal period. Tlie importance of this land mute in the carlv 
Roman times, a route of which die greater part was m Hie lumds of i'arthia’ 
acemmts m roy opinion for the strong influence of the Mesopotamian art on 
tiic to-aUed Gandhara art m its .Afghamstan mid GaiKDiara-TaxLla branches 

(iicc bclow^ riole57), CJ. for the recent finds m A Fpliunislriii T Ifacktn *L^Ari 

I. .Ort. SJi; 

; .-iradrfnu; AfiAnHt, 1. 1937. ^ 

14. THE ROMA.N CAME, The proetorium: C. Hopkins and H. T Ruwell 

ff"’ ^ ™ ^ V ^ Azianathcniu. C. Hopki’na, ibid.[ 
pp. 131 B.f and F. iSmviTi. M. RostovtBall. and C H \VpIIp< „„ 

4ii2ff. Tlie other parts of the Roman camp: F Brown 
The^Mithmeum: H. Pemson. F.Cmnont. and M. Ro^Xfi 

*jp thep^ne of the Dox; Du Memil du Buisson 

mid F, 1X“X. ef. Du M«njl du Buisson, C e. Acad, /mo- m*6 

pji. r44 ft The mam gate and Its inscriptions; .M. Rostm’lxXRj? i 

pp. 30 fl.; J. .loh^, Hep. U, pp. 114 fi. Tlie' House of ihc Roilum Serilws'- 

H. Pearson, P. C, Baur, and M, Ftes.tQvt5&cf|, yj if rf fnf 

the soldicm billeted in private hotLses and for emifili iJarTn^ ^ 
life. C. Ifopki». 6,.,, pp. 3» n., ^ p„, xi*,S ,xw"S.rK 
Ki-p. vji-vdii, cb, ni {graffiti foimd near the leinpjn.f Adnok) ^ ^ 

t j, MST mECE OF OURA R. Du Mesnil dn Bitisson. Rep, vi* pp iSS fl 
and Id.. Rrt-. d« Gcmr Mdtia»e, 1937. janvicr-f^vrier. cf. Ip. 
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AU the episode of the of Dura, as ^iablished by the excAvatlons, find 
ilietr {xaraUeb iii the tnost fatuous $kges of ilte Hdlenktie and Rioiriiin times. 
The nto^ sirikUi^ pamlkb aie^ prescfited by the siege of Atbens by SoUa in 
$7 Fi.c. as describt^ by Appian^ MUkr^ 3^7# Reixiaeh, XfUhrid&ies 

Eupai&f^ Gemnm tTaLnsiation, p- 151 1 .^ imd p* 156 L We find a£ Athens a 
wall of approach^ mines and countennineSp batiks in the galkries. sulphtif 
and pitch extensively used. It sho%i^ ihiit the Sasanlnns wem using doge 
dcvloiDS curreiit in Uic Hellenistic times- 

j6„ DATE OF THE CAPTURE OF HURA. Tlic hoard (ho. io) foiHid in 1933 in 
a house near the Palmyrene gate, a bouse buried under the sloping embank¬ 
ment* was pubitshed by A. R. ^Uinger, ^Tlic Sixtlu Seventii, and Tenth 
Dura Num. Not£s uo. 69, 1935. On its bistoiical 

trnpartance sec the remarks of A. K- Beiluiger, loc. dt., p. 1 f* The can- 
elusions of Ml~. Bmwp on the dale al the hist siege wre commimicated to 
me orally* Cl the important remarks of A+ R. Bdhnger ^ \% pp. ^67 0.^ 

especially the analysis of the coins found willi the corpses of Kunmrt ^oldkrs 
in the mine d^cnbi^ 

17* FRONTIER BETWEEN ROWE ANP PAHTIIIA IK Tilt THtllD CE^'TURY A.l>. 

M. Rostovtzefi* C* r. Hcflrf. 1933, pp. 309 fi., ef. v* p. 297 L 

On the direcl road between Pa]m>Ta and Babylonia.' tny article. Af^. 
p. 793 ff.. d. ii (1935). PP- ^43 

CHAinrER II 

18, AGOEA, Tile topoigraphy of the neginn and the remams of the 
agora buildings wiJJ be treated by Mr* Brown in Rirp, cL C Hopkins^ 
Rep. pp, 73 ff,, and pi. tt, and M. Rostovtzeff and F, Brow-e^ C* r. AenJ. 
Iuser., 1937, p- 199. 

19. First: excavated by M. Pillel^ ftep. iv^ pp. 21 ft, and. pi. 
tU* Studied again b)^ C Hopkins and H. Penrsem. The re^tU ml} be 
published in Rep, Ix-x, tf. C* r, Ac^td. /itscr., 1937, p. 197. Sineci in the 
ojiinimi of Mr. Pearson and Mr Brown ^ the ^occnid palace of tlie redotibi 
show^ m hs architecturaJ features a far-racliing slmtbrtty wJlh tlie second 
or early Parthian palace of t!ie citadel* we may assume that both palaces 
were TOonstnseted simultaneously^ Le. soon after the oocupation of Dura by 
the Parthians* 01 eonn5c, a recojistructiun about thirty years earhur, Le. at 
the time of AnUochus IV. wcmld tiiow the same architecturaj featured Tim 
twn allemative datings—bte Hdlenistk or early Parthian times—stand 
therefom before us as equally adini^ible. 

io. TEui^ or ^Ei;s WivCrsK)^, The ruins gf the temple vrttc excavat^ 
by Mr, Brown iii 1935-6; thn results will be publUhed by Idni in Rep^ ix-x. 
See mconwhik Du MesiiQ du Buisscin, C. f* Jnspr,, 1936, pp. X40 ff. 

It. TEHFUE OP A11TE.MI5. AbovC. tlOte 8. 
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m, jNscximws or tii£ TCMn>£ or 01 Selcaeos g r /wn^ yw 

yeivdfixTjt —Ciunont, Foailia, p. no. 5^, and pi. cxiil, 3 , cf. 
Rep. V, p- 6^4, .ind vi* 4x1;. iinJ pi i; d^t^tion to Artcnm 3 iini 

ApoUu 4if 2 ~Rcpu in, p. 63, D 161. 

2 J. JNSCHlFnOSS OF TI?F THREE "SALLES AITX eRADTKS', TcOlplo of ArtMllK 
—Cmnont* Famlfrs. pp. 412 <f.. nos. 57-84 j J. Johnson, Hep. u. p. 166 f.. no«. 
4-6: and F. Bromi, Rep^ vi* pp, cL SM\G. vii- 681-703* TEmple 

of Atar^atis—Cuniont^ fmiittes, p, 427 nos. S5-13L* and J- Johnsorip 
Rjrp, K. pp. 167 nos. S“3* and SM-G. Hr 778 ff,, and vii. 704-7* Tempb 
of Ajc^anathcona—S. Hopkins. Hep. v* p|L ito IF* 

24. TFSfFiE OF .ATARGAns. SL f^fllet, Rfp. ill, pp, gtf,, d. K T. Rowell 

and A. R, BeHinj^cr, ibid^ pp. 40 fi. (ms^ptions), nnci pb. u-^iv, also the 
note of A M. Bellinger, itid., pp. iS fL. and pis. V-Vt. Th& supplOTieman^ 
cxeaA^tions of the tcmpk by H. i^earson \siH b* lUusttoted. tiy him in Rep- 
tx-x. See nwanwliik M. Enstovtseff und F. C r. Inscr,, Tg^7, 

p. 200. One of the inscriptions ionm! by Feai^on (of 34J speaks of 
the erection of two phali0i at the eiilriLOce of the lempte (C» n Ae^. 

P- Similar phitilei stood^ accorduig to Ltjcian {tJepl Tijr ^uptV 
16 and 28—9), in die Pmpylaea of tlte temple of Alai^atis at Bambyce. 
See on them the note of Prolessor A. M, Hiumon, Lucian CoJlECtion). 

voL IV, p. 360, note j; and his Eiununatlng oofiection (instead of 

the monosenpt creti^K) inpai^mph 2^. 

25. tTi^niFltO^ OF THE tt-MFUE OF ATARGATtS. Hcp. ill, p. 4b i. (Tl T 

S.E.G. vtip 3S0. Two rJ^tomlionA of this fragmcntaiy inscription have taeen 
suggested Acconiiiig to that of the first cdiKits, the insaiptinii iHentiniied 
tile year (.t.D. 225 or 235 )p dofiejr, the twr^ god$* Adonis and Atargatis, 
and the painter* According to Cnmont, whose raloraEjori I am in dined to 
accept, the date, three gods, Saddoudaii, Adonic, and Alajgatis, and ilw name 
i>J the i^iiitiiT vv(m> recorded. Note that we possess a dedication to tlic 
enigmatic gofi Sa^ndan focmd in the same lemjplc and dated the same year 
(A.ti. 235 Ji R^P- iii* p* 62, 1. ir. Cl F-Bmwn, Rep. vij-viii, cIl hi. Tlie bas- 
relief of liadad and Auirgatis fninKi in the temple—lU. ijL xiv> and 
P. V. C, Baur. ibid., pp. xoo R, r i ^ 

26. TEMPLES OF FAim!t.\N TTSffis, Temple of Artemis; above note S. 
Azianatlicorui: C, Hopkins, Rep. y, pp, 131 AphLid' C. Hopkins, iby,. 
pp, 9811 Zctis Kypns^ C. Hp[^kms, Hep. vii—viji, ch^ vi. Zims Theos: F. 
Brown, Rtp. vii—vtU, ch. jv, Tcfuple of the ^ Pahnvrieae gi>ds' [j^robably of 
Bell! Cnmont, Eoi^ilies, pp.29 ff.; 5L Pillet. Rep.h~p. ii f., and C* Hopkins. 
ibid.« pp, 67 ^nd pL viij C Hopkins, J^A.QS. 111(19311 pp, no ff,; 
id.^ Rep. V, p, 290 f.^ and pL iv. The temple was tutcfully studied by 
H. Pearson in 1936-7* The results wiU be published in Rep. is-x. Tmpk of 
Zetis Megistos. above# note 30. Templo of the gods p^iecior^ of ftdmyra 
and Dura: F, Browrip Rep. vii^viii^ ch. v. Temple of Bel in the necropolis* 
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N, P. ToQ. ntp, vii-vtU, di. nu Taiipic of Adoiris: F. Brow-n, Rtp. vif-viii, 
ch, nL On thf dates uf the bniMuig of mom? of tlnse tcmpJes: aixive, note la. 

zT". p.«tTtnAs PAiACE OF THE cttadbi.. M. Pilkt. Hfp, il, ppn tz ft, and 
C, Hopfeins, ibid. pr. 53 ff. The ciindd Has been thorotigbly t'jcpiored since 
by C. Hopkins and F. Bm™. Tlie itsiilis will be published in Rtp. Ik-x. 
cf. C. r. Aead. Itiscr.. 1937. pp. 197fi Parthian pakce of the ledotibt; 
above, note Kj, 

iS- THE sL'iLHs. C. Hopldns. Rep, v, pp. 73 ff., and pb. ii and ix, i. The 
siikhs liavc been lurthcr excavated and studied by Mr, Bretsm. Tile results 
will be published in Hep, ix-x, 

49. PRIVATE HOt'SES. Many private hotises ba\’0 been excavated by 
CuRiont and ourselves. See If. Pillct. Rep, iv, pp- 37^-' ^ 

(bouse of die Archives or o( Nabuchelos), ibid., pp- 79 ff., and G. Little 
(house of tlie SasaitLan frescoes), ibid., pp. 182 ff.^ C. Hojtkini, Rep, v, jvp. 
31 if. (pL VI drawn by H. Pearson stows the plan of a tjpical Diircne iiousc) ■ 
F. Brown, Rep, vi, pp, 4H.; it. Crosby, ibid., pp. io6ff.; C. Hopkins, ibid., 
pp. t4ufE. (house of the Palmj’nme paintHij's); id., ibid., pit, 172 IT.; IJ 
Pearson, ibid., pp. aiJtff. ^Us= block of Uw synagogue); H, Poaison. 
M. Kostovizeff. P. C. Baur. M- Crosby, ibid., pft. 265 £L (bemsa of the 
Romtm scribes}, HmtS*! of L>iiias {behind tive temple of Zeus Megiitos) wUI 
lie puhlisherl und illustrated bj' Mr. BfOW'n in ix—x. Parthian bath? 

K. Brown, Rep, vi, pp. 49 fi. 

30, pECOBATtVE tvALL-t*.^f<Ti.xo, Se« my remarks in Rep. vi. pp. 275 Q., 
d. A. G, Little. Hep. iv. p. 182 f„ and m.y ' Dura and tlie Problem of Paithiim 
Art *. pp. Z13 fi. 

3t. NosiAX DATUS. Most of them w'ere built for the use of the Roman 
soldiers inskte the comp. One at least seems to have been used not by the 
soldiers, but by the civil iiopulittiotl. Sec F. Brown, fir^, pl>. 84 
33. ttOMAN EfJiJiailEstEXT OF TUP. TEStPLE OF AWTESus. Inscriptions oi 
GeTtidliist Cummit. fvuittei, no, 51. cf. Rep, iu. p. 43. B 14,'). Statue of 

L. Vems: Cuniunt, I'otiiUts, no. 53. Slnluc of Julio Domna erected by the 

Bide of Dura; Rep. lii. p. S^> Gtafl&io of the buietdes in the buteuierietn : 

Rep. iv, p. 170, no. 343. Inscription of the soMiArtrofem; Cmnoiit, Foudtes, 
no. 50: rir wiy Acycffteli-ai* fTwtrS 

Avfriiiiwi TiS^j yaCic»^dtAii4). wal \ -ui * Sewa of 

ailroii] umi of ni^fM {or iimilarj kuI d fiffwi , * .) eA>i> noAiiwtv, ^uAeural 
cJr/ictff It ‘® ptob:»bl« that Goias and his sons were ofridem 

not ofthediy.bul of the temple, 1 may mention that ocp/ioi^ may have 
nothing to do vrilU the Romaii culony. See the late HuUenistic inscription 
ol Dglo». Intee, de DHoi z^Tl '■ JWcw roSopijws } I 

33^ tirr. It will be hy Toll in uur Finul 

Rcimrt. On die ojW®i and naiii: C. Tnever. TcrrjifdiiW /rtm ,A/riaiiib, 
19'34» PP' *7 bibliography which she quotes. 
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34- riif: subject erf tliis chapter has be^a rfealt with by the present iftriler 
in Ills pojw: ‘Dtmi and the Problfari of Paiihki:i An', Yai^ Qors. Sl y 
(1935)- PP^ 157 fir fri this paptsr I have quoted other contribudai^ to the 
pmbieiu, oiid I ru^d ttoi tejkcat these qaatatiotts here+ SnaOar to niy artieJe 
In purpose and scope is rwent paper by C, I lopfebs, ’ A^kcIs oI Farthioti 
Art in the of Discoveries from E)ta:a-£tiro{x>;i \ iii (i 93 i&)i 

ppb I fL V oluable remarks on the tcchiuqoe, style, and eviJwtion uf TJuretic 
religious painting ^ill be found in the ports oj F, Brown on the excavation 
of the temples of Adonis. Zetis Tbeos, and the Gadd^ {Ri!p. vii-viii, chs. tii, 
TV^ v). Bmwn is certainly light in dividing the teligiotis paintings of Dura 
into two gnonpst one which is earlier and of which one of t!ie characlerisdc 
fealines is its connexion with Hellenistic painting, and iht other which has its 
Western front turned toward Homan dlnsfonistn. [t is in the main die some 
evolutiozi as that known to have taken place in PahnjTBne scnfptum (speci- 
nmas of Pahnyreiie painting all bthmg to \h& htter group). I am dealing tn my 
lecture chiefly with the earikr, "HdlcnistU*, group, artistically tlio mure iin- 
portont of the tw'o. Its leading ieatuics^ whidt I end^veur loestahlLih, wer* 
never changed fo the later penod^ The change offectixl Uie Wcs^iern fa^fulci 
not the Eastern core^ 

35 - FZHiALE , Copy of thecifhcial rehgious calendar of the 

Rmiian army found in a mom of the temple of Artemis A3:zanathcona which 
served as an office of t)ir Homan garrison. Soon to be piihlish&di in full in 
Yale (Jlass, SX vip by R. !'uik« A. S- Itocy, and W, Snyder. Some preliminiiry 
remarks m .WiiiicA, Biiitr. Papyrmf, (1934), pp. 364(1,, d, ftep. v, 
pp. 295 ff., pi. XXXI, 2. 

36. ASTROUXiV AXD hagic. J, Johnsim. Rep. [j, pp, i6t ff,; C B. WcUm, 
Rep^ IV, p. 93, no. 220, pp. i£^5 TICS. 331, 23a, amj pj». nj Xf., jkb, 235-9 
{horoscopes), and H, Brown, M. Kcotoviawd. and C. B W'ellcs Rtt. «. 
pp.496ff. (magiq). - > «i«, 


37, soiAX K£XOTiiKisM OK FASTEtEixu. 1 canpoi (juote here all the modern 
studies dcaJuig with this topic, SiiJTice it to lefcr to Uas tidevanl chapter in 
F. Cumant, Ltf RtligtOfa &c., ed 4, iqaS. pp. u6 fi. (wid the 

OcTtimn trooslation of this edition), ls,iiropeiiiiJEiiion^ of thogrtuit ^upcenije 
God of the S^-rian solar pantticism: E, Bikcrmati, lin-. Hist Rd cxv (1037) 
p. 213 . 


38. soi^ (WD pf TIIK CHARIOT. My papers 00 the topic aro quoted in 
t>ura Art , p. 169, note 9, Tl« subject has been troalwl quite 

recently by U. ^ynff. Srar quekines scidptures EulinyrVrikimes* SwiVi 
Kvih ( 1937 ). PF- 43 ft;, d. O. Brend^. DifAmt. xiJ (1936), pp, 273 if,, and 
j. Hacktn. 'litcheTCbe* Arch. ai» Col He Kiiair Khaneh nt 4 de Kabul’ 
Mdm. m. ArfA. fr. a* A/shaniUdn, vii, 1936, The earliest Greco-Irimmii 
rci>res€ntJiU«i of the godajrpcars on a gold frotit-plaqiie of tritroguLir shape 
which belonged to a jrnestly liata and was round in ihe turaulTis err^vc 
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Karasodcuashdi in the Kuban region. It mtisi Im dntcd in the early third 
ccniury b.c:. Sec my imnmns^ni p. 105 and pi, ?cxtT£, t. Note that 

the gnd is seen fuU facem liisc^uiiiot that the bnrses (then; were fouTj hut 
only ivfn were ^own on the plaque) are separated mto two groups tn order 
to the epiphany of the god. Note also the twf> solar griffins btdow' nud 
the figure of TyrJie-H^"areiio above. 1 may draw the attentkm of the rearkr 
to a similar brarue plaque found witli ^me others in Elis and ncm' in tiio 
British. Museum. The plaques may have once ailomed the ritual head-dress 
or Iho titiml chariot of a priest of an oriental gcnl TJie pod and his consort 
arc represented on the frunt-plaque standing in 3 gtiadri^A^ the horses of 
the quadriga bdng represiinied as if they stCMxl on their hind legs. 1 jntend 
to discuss these curious bnmECS (fouit!i cmtmy in a special 

paper. 

39. enCT UAS-RELIEJS AND CULT SVATU^. I may glVC hCTfi OTtCC foT all 

a list of cidt has^relicfs, fraginents of statues^ and pain tings which reprrjduce 
images of the gods and goddess wtni&hipped in the inapt temples of Dura. 
A. (i) the ^ttlptutus of lilt temple of ifrufj Megi^cson the Acropulis 

will be puhlbhef] in Lt-x, cf. my plate XI. (2) TJie bas-relief of Metis 

Kyrio^: R<p. viir-viii, cf. my pt XI; i, and C Hopkins, BcryhtA, ili (1936), ph sit. 
[3) Hodiid (and Atargatls]! ^ Rep. lii^ ph Kiv. d.' Dura and rarthian Art \ fig*45 
(]lodad alnue), cf. Rep. v, pL xvii. 2, (4) ApMad:' Dura and Parthian Art \ 
%¥. 56 and 3S; Rep. v, pL xui, and iii (193^)1 ph m. (5) Ad^nii; 

)v Brown, Rep, vii-viii. (6) TVu; Cadd^: F. Brown^ Rep^ vii-viii, efn ^ Dura and 
I\irt1fian Art*, fig. 50, and the frontispiece of this book. (7) The Palmyrme 
gods: bdow^ note 42* and tbe scene of sacrifice to Jjihribol found in the temple 
□f Axzanatlicona,' Dura and Partliiaw Art \ fig. 57 ^ (®) Tlm $: F. Brown, 
Rep, \ii-\iiip and my pb. Xiili XiV. (tj) The god on "Dura and 

Parthian Art fig. ^o; C. Hopkins, Rep* vi, pi. xx^^. (10) The god on c^meT 
back: P. Brown, Rep. cf. ^Oiira and Parditan Art', fig. 44 and heresp 

pi. XU. (II) fragments o/cuU slidues {?) 0/ nta{f gods: P. V, C. Baur, Hep^ iii, 
pis. xv-xvi i C. HopkinBp Rep. v, pis, XV-XVi, cE "Dura and PartliLin Art*, 
6 g. 43; hen:, pi. XU 2 - B. GoOdUsSES, (12) above, no^ 3, cfi, 

Rfp. iv, p] \iii^ 3; F. Brown* Rep. vii-^iUp cf. 'Dura and pH-irthmn Art*, 
fig, 49, (13) Aze&rsitihcona: C* Hopkms. Rep. v. pL xrv, and id.* RfTy(H$, 
ill (E93fi)> plr IV. (14] No h^is^relieJs or [i^intings which reptesent Arfrwts 
Niihaia have been found. We may roganJ as rcficcfians of her ctdl image 
somi^ graffiti {e.g. Rep. iv. pi. XlX, 4, cf. irag^ iv (t 937 U PP« 19 fL) and 
pcrfiafrs the Ims-rdiefs of Grecivikibylanbn style which rupresent Ajilmidiie: 
"Dura and Panluan Art', fig. 37* ch Cumont, pi i_xxxv, 2, and 

Rep. iVp pi vni. 4. 

40. iivsTiiEV REUGtoss. 11 Ls tumcci^ssatT,' lo giv^ references to modem 
liook^ dealing trith tills phenomenon in I he religious history' of the ancient 
w^orld; I Heed only quote F. Cumoni, Kel. or,, ed, 4, ipiH (and Gtnman 
tmnslaiionlj and A. D. Ntxk, CornTnioUt ^933; cf, on the devchijnnenl of 
Jewish religion* K, ti, Goodenough. Hy Lighi^ Lighi, 1935 ^ 

4444 tr 
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41. iCO?:OGJtAt>U¥ OF ss^Ba-iiKSttwv TAMtAS oODjt. Tbc reader wiD not expect 
to find hen: a biblio^dphy of books and articliis on tl:« $yto-!^ti»opot&ntian 
iconof^rapHy of the H^mustir and RottKin tunes. It vi!l be soffideni to 
mention the names of some of tht^ who have contributed mosr 10 this fidd 
a(study 1 P^re Koittcs'alle, P&reMoutenle, K. D^issaiid, I'. Cunwnt, K. Seyiig, 
M. Dinumd. J. G. F^viier, P, PenlTi7/et,and many others. For references see 
tlte excellent current bibliographjes in the periodjcals: M&attga dtWttivmili 
Saiat- ]<iscph, Syrta, and now Brr^as^ As examples of comprebeosive stuilies 
ol Syrian mytholtj^' 1 may cite M, Dunand, Le Mus^ Jf Situti^a, Imscrip' 
tiotis et wu>jinmfnii {fiaut Comm. 4e Ft. cm Sytit, Sttv, d. Atdiq. xx, 

Paris, 19^1, and tlie postiiumtius book of tiic miidi netted P#n: Ronxe- 
vaUe, JupiUr U£^politAin. 1937 dt i' Unh^trait^Saint-Joiepk. ud). 

Cf. H. Scytig. 'jleUopulilana', Bnll. du it Ueyrovitt, L UW?} ***'1 

'Note fnxr les plus anciennes sculptures palmyrcniennes*, titryius, iii (tgjb). 
pp. 137 f!. 

43- PAIXTINCS OF THE TEaiPLI: OF PAUIVt(EH£ OOD3. J. H. Breasted, 
Orienitd fvttrnnntri aj Itysaittiite Painting, &c., 1924 T F. Cumont, FonUia, 
pp, 41 ff., pis, XXV-Xt : C. flupkins. ' Tlte Pulitiytaic CiOds at Dura-Etrropos', 
Janrn, Am. Ot. Sot. li (1931), pp. 119 fl. (cl. F. Cumont, Syria, .tii (1931). 
p. 302 f,) ; il. Rosto^'tzelT,' Dura and Parthian .Artp, 242 (in this paper the 
leader will find references toother studies devoted to tiisse paintingsl : C. Kop- 
kuis. ‘Aspects of Parrhian Art'. &c., Beryius. tU (i93f)J. pp. i fl. ftiscriplions 
found in the temple after Cumont, both ntontimental and dipinti and graffiti' 
C. H^kins, Sep, ii, pp. 8fi ff. ; H. Scyrig, Stp. iv. pp, 68 f!.; C. B. Welhfs, 
Ife^, iv, pp. 173 if. The metrical funeral inscription of Tciicntius the tribane- — 
Sep. ix-a. Most ol the dedications found in the temple are dedicntiotis to 
Zeus, wldch ittakes it certain tliat the god <d itic temple was one or another 
form gl the Supnane Sky God, 

43. PWNTJNCS OF THE TEMPLES OF ZEUS TMEOS, AtWNtS. JUUD PIE *;AOt>e. 
V. Brown. Sep, vii-vLii, chs- tii, iv. v, On ih<i fragments ol pictorial decora- 
lion of other tenrples. note 39. 

44. FftAfiMEMS OF PAJ-NTIHGS IfOCSD IN SECULAR THJTl.iJlNOS. Kip. i», pi 
XXHi.v, 3 ; r. Brovro, Rep, vi. pp, ai fl,, and C, Hopkins, ibid,, pp, 257 fl.. and 
pi. XL, Some of them (if not all) repnewnted in all probaWlity scenes of wot- 
slup and were identical in style and coRi}H>sitiou with those which adorned 
the walls of ihc temples. 

45. tWS-JlELlEFS OF THE TEMPLE C.» BEL AT P.\LMYBA, ff. Sevrig, 'BaS- 
rtUefs manumentaux du templede Bet k Fahuyre',S>Tm. xv(i934j, pp. 155 ff.: 
my "Dura and Parthian Art\ p. 252 ff. (the bas-tebcf of Vorodesmentioned 
loc. dt,. p. ajSr ttote. has been puWislied by H, Ingholt, JfeT3^l^s, iii (1936). 
pp. 93 ff,), 

46. The drawing of the jar from Assor: W, Amlrac and If, if-nyf-n . Die 
Prtri/icfjfarff .lism-. p. i!)9. lig. 4b;C. Hopkins, .4rj litamica. iii (1936). p. t95, 
uml fig. 9. Rock tia:ir-r«liefs«if eastern Mesopoiutnia: ‘Ihira and Ptu-tlibn Art'. 
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pp. 258 H. I may men r ion that the ejrtrandy imiwrtanl bas^relids of Ten^h- 
1 -Saulek (i>r Tan^-i^^Sar^'ak) wernt pholographnl ncc<?iitiy by Sir Aurd Stein, 
who was kind-cnoti^h to sJjow me Ms pbotographs. Tlie aJtar crow'ned by a 
phiiJhc TStoiWp to Uie left al llic famous ol the magus or priest. rcmiiicU 
fftc of the Zeus Betylos of fuicl Dura ^l^- ScjTi^, Rep. iv* pp^ 68 ff.l. 
Tfie photof^phs by Sir Aurel Stdn show how sirniUr are the style and 
composition of tlie bas-itrliefs of Tefagh'i'Saolck to those of the nelJ^ous 
paintings of Dora. Scene of aacdhte of the Kusiuin period m Hadcia: 'Dura 
and Parthian Art \ fig. 52. 

47^ CT 71 T STATUES .AVO CVtT fiAS-aEtlftFS, Note 39^ P-, V, C. Bauj has 
show'll how striking ane the similarities between the heads of Anatolian male 
ddtit3S of the first to lotirlli centuries a.d. and those of Ihini- Cf* S. Ferri, 

' Nitnvi monuEUCiitl plastici dtillo Zeus di Bitinia', li I 

48^ CUtT JIAS-EELI£F 5 OF THE lilTTTfttAitUll- R^p-, Vii-Vlli^ ch. th Here 

pL XVltl, 

49- KrttKEY! C- Hopkins, Rep. ir.yiji* cf.'thira and PartliiTin Art*, 

p. 219 ; j>^aES 5 - H. Sc>Tig, "Amies ct costumes Irantcns de Palmyre', 5)*rw, 
Aiviii (1937), pp. 4 ff. : lEWKTS: J. Johnson, Rep. ii, pp. 78 fi., plsw XLiv^-XLvn 
M- Kettkton, Rep. Iv, pp. 254 a., pii, xxv-xxvi_ The rich material from 
Taxiia will be publbbed hi full by Sir John Marshall in bis forthtoming 
volume on Taxila; see meanwhile Sir jobn MaxTahall, Survey 0/ India ^ 
Ann. Rep. 1926^7 (1930), pis, jcxvi-xxvii* and esj^ ibid., 1929-jo {1935}* 
?P- 55 xvi-xix. 

SO. Gandbam bas-mbefs of the tj-jie described tn the text—for example. 
Museum of Lahore tmSi. ti39 and Jil6; Mtiseitm of P®ljaw+ar no. 1S44 — 
H. l-largftrsives, |o fAjf Scuiptures in ikt PeAkem ar Musetmi, 193 ®' 

p, 104, and pL 6* Ci. A. FolIchef^ UAH gFico-b^tuidhufiie dt Gandltara, 1, 

P. 45 «>> ^ 5 - 

St. ST^'LE. I have dealt with the style of Dumne mUgious painting and 
sculpture in ' thira and Parthian Art ^ esp. pp.2ji| ff. and p- 255* cf. the pujier^ 
of C. Hopkins and F. Brown^ quoted in note 34, On Greek ebments: i\ 
ChnpiiulhieFp "* L*influence grcrtiue ^ Dnmn-Eiiropos", Hev, Si. Ane. xxxiv 
(T 93 i). pp. 72 ff . cf, Areh., vtil {1936). ii, pp^ 245 ff., and Ch. Picard, Gm. 
d, Reitux AH^. t 937 ^P* note % and PP; 11 ^ I tuave dealt 

siimnianly with the Creek lealiircs ol Dureno painting in the text of this 
Iccturt: and in roy 'Dura and IhitLliian Art* because the Greek elements 
are easily rccognistahie by every' one who is familiar with the evolution of 
Greek art in the HeUenistic period. The same true for the 'Kom^* 
elements in the bto- religious j^tings of Dura, On fronhdity, in addition 
to the papers I have qnnted m my 'Dura and Pitrihian ArtE, Suys, 
' R^flexiotis star b loi de fmntalitf', Attn, dr dr PAi/, H d'Hisl. ih. lii 
(1935)* PP- 545 ff* * Hopkins, 'A Note on Frmitality in the Near Easterit 
Art Arit iHamim^ id {19^), pp^ 187IJ,, and H, Seyrig, Syria^ xvib (1937J, 
pp . 37 ff . 
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52. PatnUJij;^ of ^ style nnd diameter jufaiJar to those of I>iini, very Uttlc 

taniVit; and istudied, am nut uncommon in E^pt in Koman timtiS, I rdfl* 
to wme mural paintings of the tuiiplRf and liun^ of tlie Fayitm and somo 
'icons' (images of single gods and ol groups of gods) painted on woixL Tliese 
paintings must be collected in full and carefu^y studied from the point of 
view of iconography and style. See my remarks on some of them in Af^ptas. 
xtii pp- 493 ff- 1 saw recently a couple of impublisliod spedmeos of 

the painted ‘ icons' in the tuuids of «i dealer in antiquities. 

53. )lcrs.sics CFT bAthiSE. A ntitKh’m'thc-Oroniei.A. T'Ai ejKwwtfionJS 07’/pj? 

(^934) {^- 'V- EMetkin), and 11 Tlie second volnme ol the Report 

COD tains all the mosaics hitherto (onnd at Daphne Somu of them hat'c 
been reproduced in the lU. iond. .Vaw and in AJ,A. On the style of 
the mosaics of .\ntioch, especially of the famous mosaic of Yakto and the 
inducnco of the * Meso|)ot am i an ' and Iranian art on ti and nn the siuutar 
mosaic of Apaansi, see the fine rcmaihs of H. Seyrig, * Notes Architelo^iqu^ 
Betytui. ii (1935), pp, 44 ff, Cf. CL. Picaid.Car, d. tifaux-AriSy 1937. pp. 217 fi- 
and fig. 17, and D. H. Wilbor, ‘Iranian Motifs in ScTtan Art'. Bid/. Am. Imt. 
Iran. AtI, v {1937). pp. 32 ft. On 1 he HcHenistic paintiii|ts of Palestine: M. IL 
Stsindfer, Ancient Painting, 19x9, pp. 349 ft., and C. Watzingur. DenJitndler 
PalAfiinast ii, 1935, pp. 17 ff.; cl, the bibliographical notes on paintings of 
HeUenUtic and Roman date found in Fdcstine and Rhoeuicia collected in my 
{mper 'Ancient Decorative Wallpainting*, J.HS. (1919), p. 156 and 

p. 159; for some painted graves ol Sirton: Ct, Contenau, .'Syriii. i (iqao), 
pp. i47 g.. pis. xri, xin, xv, and %. 54: |>p. lySfl.. figs. S 7 f*: and of Tyiei 
Mnw Den. de l.a>>seur, Syria, m (1922). pp. 15 ft,. pU, u and m. On the 
style of Greco-Syrian sculpture: Ch. Picard, ’Ohservatiaij mr its sculpturts 
Btfryticiincs de Di'lcs^ Bd^ryius^ ii (^935) p pp^ Ilf!. 

54. INDIA, t may quote, ixtmpli fav.ia. Uiesliort charactBriaalions nf Indian 

art in its early period as rejiraseuted by tiie sculptures of Bhartiut by Sir John 
Marshall, .4 Guide ta Sawki, ed z. 19^*. pp. 11 ft., and by N, G. Majttmdar, 
.1 Guide to lite Sctttfiutn in the Indian Museum^ T: liarly htJutn Sehooh, 
* 937 . PP" 34 * 1 '^ GuUle of N. G, Majumdar will be found a good biblio* 

graphy of studLis devoted to the early Indian art, I Tna)‘ remark in this 
connexion that tlic Gandlura art presents, like the early Indian an striking 
parallels to the Mr.sopolamian art. It h known that the Gand'hara an 
apjjears before US m the liitc phase of its evolution, when, ill the Kushan period, 
it entered into the sm lce of the Buddhist religion am! slinw«S in its forms 
and composition a mixiure of Greek, Roman. Iranian, ami Indian elements. 
In this period of its cvoltition it assumed an a.sfwci VTiy siitiilar U, the later 
(Roman) piutsc of the Mesopotamian art and u'tas certaioly In dufie and 
direct contact with it. On this ami the Gandhara Jirt in gcniial N G 
Majumdar, A Guide tt> the Sfulpturex in thr Indian ,\fwscn«» II' The 
Graectt-Buddhia SehMl 0/ Gandhara. 1937, especially p, ro ('ll tth bibliofiraphv. 
p. ti8). Cl on the Allantis at Dura and in G-amlliani mv jwper in Horn 
,l/i«.,xlix(i034),p. i87.cf.my 'Duraand Pantiiim.Ait'.p. 3^,note top.311 
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I -may add tlia* ^ st<mc^ pyKis sydOTtted with gmLands and garknd-beafFr^ iJi 
the GahcQum styk was recently fomid at Dnm (tinpiibli^died)- 

55. ss^eVLAU AJTT. *UuTz ftud Paitliim Ast \ pih ^ cl. on the paint¬ 
ings oi the house, C. Hopkluis, Rep. vi, pp. L|G£f., pi. .^ui; 

SJu Mesnil du Biusson aaid C. C, Tnirey» ibicL, pp. tB/ fl. (on the Pidniytene 
Ea^eription}: C. Kopkinfi, m (1936^ pL t'lt, and R. Dn MesniL dn 

Biiisson, R^\ £tr SSm., 1936, pp. xxxifit. On the flying gaJinp: my paper 
'Parlhiaii Art and the ?iIotive of the Flying GaUop’, fian'srd T^fc^mary 
Pttft/iVflXibw^: Imlifp^aKer BarriJiwH^, 1^37, pp. 44 tf* Noie 

that all the paintiiigs and drawings found at I>unL wiiich repn^uce motifs of 
secular art belong to the btest, ix\ the Roman period of the life ol the city. 

CHAPTER IV 

56. CHaiSTiA^: aitrRCH. C, Hopkins ;md V. V. C, Baur, Rep. v. pp. 238 If., 

cf. A. von Gerkan^ ^Die frllhchnstlinhe Kkchcnmiliige von Rofft- 

Qui^i^iscJ$r, :^i {1934), pp. 2I0 fL;: ^ 1 , Aiibert, Foutlies de Doura-Euro^ 
pos. Notes sur le? origines de rxconograpliic chr^tienne/ BtiiL 1934^ 

no. 4^ and W. Seston, ‘L"£glbe ct fc baptistfere de Doura-Europos\ Ann, de 
i'Re, d. HauUs Rt de Gi^nd, i (i^37J- P- tbx ft. sykacocu£. H. Pearson and 
C, Krading [with contributions by M.Crosby, J. Oberroanti, A- Pagliarrjp Eind 
C. Torrey}, Rep. ii, pp. 3098. In this firclimimry report Professor C. 
Kracling has iisted on p. 33S some papers written on Hie s^nago^uc since its 
iliscoverj'. Since tlie public^tifin of Rep. \d in ig^h several contributions 
have been made to the inlcrpreUtinn of the painli^ and iitscriptions 
the I %vUl quote some of them w'itbolit aitniag at a^mpLetenesa. 

R. Du Mc^il du Bnbsou* ^Sur i]udi|ues inscriplititiis joives de DtHira- 
EurcjfiQs". Bildka, xvlii {1^37), pp^ ^53 ^rl id., Ctfi, J. BemAje-ArlA, 1935, 
pp. 193 ff., iQ3bh p- 305. and 1937* pp- 83 (T. (on the temple of Ekigoii and that 
of tliic Sun I: G. Wodtke, 'Haiereiep der Synagoge in i>tifa\ ^eUschr, /, 
iVcHf, Wiss., xxxiv {1935J, pp. 51 ff-T 6. (Sseh 'Alteste chnst!. Kunst 
nnd rhristenmysterium\ Juhrh. /. Lit$irgieTpiss^ xii 1 x 953 )^ PP- * ^f: 
Kittcl and v. Rad, art. EUwr in G. Oteh TheologiscAe^ W^erbuep. I'isr the 
importance of the dh&co'^Tries of Dura fur the history of Christjairfly and 
Jiidakm see H. Lielxmann, Ge^hkhie der AkrH Kirehe, 2, Eedesta Calhfdka^ 
i93ri. Index, ft.v. ‘Dura"; E. YL Goodenonghp *New l^ghl on Hellem&tic 
Jijilaism\ Jcimt. of Bible mid Rdi^ioti, v and id., "SymboUsm in 

llrllruIslLc Jewish art", /oam, BihL LH. hi, 2 (1937J1 p. 103 ff. 

57. It is imfortunate that tlie inteEpretation ol the PKtUJgivi iKSt:utPTioxs 

is still subject to doubt. 1 have ac<3rpled tentatively the interpietatiun of 
iVofessor Polotsdiy iti preference to that of Pagliaro. I cannot but 

admit, however^ that the interpretiition of iVofessur PolotrJcy is far fram 
certain. It Ls surprismg to find plain commemonitrve insnrtptioiis WTitteti 
with such great care and in such fine kttcR by profes$loiiaj sio-ifaes. Still 
more stirprising U tl to see sitdi mscriptbm di^%urij]g some of the best 
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picltEri^s ot tJjc sjTisgciguc, i^pparaitly with ^tc|tiic5cente of llie muagjf' 
(luent of ihtf synagu^e, i>n the oLhci' ii vi e mtcrpret Uie iit^cHpiianii 
wilh Professor Pagliafn 4$ sigimiures of artistSp it is stiangi: IQ find lliem 
dls%iirbig the work of the artists themselveSH 

5^. FAJNl^H oft FATKTiiHS ? It niiiy be m^ted that Mr, H. Pearson. Professor 
M. Aubert, and ilr. F, Brnwn are convinced thal it wjts am? tFainter with 
one or two who exmited ad the paintiTtg? of the ^yoagogve. Tlieir 

con^Tirtion is based on the stndy of tlie technkiue and tnaniiiit of painting, 
if this 1» 50 * how ai? we to account for Greek and Semitic hiscriptionfi being 
used by the painter firrmiscu^? Shall we nsFunit- with Mr, Pears^iU tlial 
the only inscdptkni made by the painter himself w.ii thiil of Aatcui jin Greek), 
while the Semitic utsoiptjcHtE of the other picture art ail of later origin? 
On tJie other h^nd* Lh^ gencraJ chatacler of th e paintings and their tomposi- 
tion are very different in the individual pictures. If uae painter executed 
rlicm ah, he was probably copying originals made by several pamters, who 
each had his own style and his own manner of composition. In any cas^ the 
diversity of the inscriptions sIiowb that there were Severn] dimors of indrviduitl 
picturesH and tliat the decoration was not planned and paid for by the ad- 
minktralion of the synagt^ue. 

59. DH 55 S. The cnrefii] study of Palmyrane dress and armament carried 
out by H. Seyrig, .!fi^, Syr., 20. 'Ames ct costumes iranjens de Palmyne^ 

sviu (1937)* pp- 4 ft, will serve as startiag-point for the study of the 
dre^ as represented in the synagi^giie j/aintings^ The maieriaL bearing on 
Falm^m is increasing rapidly. An abundance of exquirite nionuninnts wem 
fuimd in the recently discovered hy|>ogee of larhai (now partly reconstmeted 
in the iluiieum of Damascus), set R, Amy and H. Se>Tig. 5^™. xvU 
pp_ 229 tl- Very fruitful also wore the expLoraiiiins ol 11 . Ingholt, cs|>tciaUy 
his excavations tn the necropolis: see his iiumemu^ aiiirie^ listed in his la^ 
article on the subjects * Inscriptions and Sculptures from Palinvra*. 
iii pp. «3 ft 

60. aacTtiTECiTfts, As t^ardit arcldtecturc, same remarks will be found 

in the artlclt^s of Sir. Dti Mesnil tin BuiMon qUiQtcd obove. Aft inteJesung 
begnxning in comparative study of Indian auti classical architecture as 
rejtrcscnted tn painting and sculpture hiLs. been made by A. lp|>eL MndLwlip 
Kniist und Triomplsiilbild , 1929 30J. iGs studv is iguortfl by 

mffSt of the: students of Indian art. 

61. Ttli: SA 11 IL 4 T 1 VE STVLE LN TUE WEST. F. Wickhoff, RihKwhc A^HUSJ 

tDiff CiCjifsw), T9J3 fFnglisFi translation by E. Stmtig. tgoo). Ther^ 

is a tendency among modem scholars to regard the bai^^reliefi of tlie column 
of Tmjan os derived from liationyj Roman art of the Republican ^M^riod. see 
Htxleowaidt. ff. xi, p. 7^- Cf. F+ Paulrson, 'Die Romerdcrrepiiblika* 
nbclien l^-riode und ihre Ste^g xur Kmisf* Du AftttJhe, riii {5937). pp. 
136 ff, It ts in no way certain that the weU-tnown painlings Of a crave 
on the Esqiiihiie (lllrd cent, o.c.) follow Uie ilcvacs of the oontinijou* 
narrative style. 
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6*. narkattve smE tif fI have been unable to bnd a sp«tal study 
do'oted to the problem of the 'narrative' style m the art of India. Occa^ 
«innal shoft temarks on It xnay be found in almost all the leading histories of 
early Indian art and in some monographs. See, for example. L liachholer, 
£ir/jV Ifidian Stid^wt,. 19*9 t™ PP- '“lii-ix he gives a list of other books 
which with tlie same silb}cct), pp. 24 fl- ; A. Ippel, /uJiscA^ Mmf 

Triumphaibiid, 19*9, p, 191. : apropos ol the story of M^iiira as told in an 
jllmninated mannscript publislied by K. W. Brown (Alinuitti'/f Paittiitigi 0/ 
ifc Jeiua Katpasutra, 1934^ esp- pp. 34 ff,) see A. K. CooFWaraswiwny^ 'The 
Conqueror's Life in Jaina Pamiing', yoam. iTtd. Sot. Or. Art, iii tt913K 
pp. 140 ft ; cf. B. Bania. BrtfAwf, iii, 1937. P- *3 *• r N, G. Majunidar. A Quid* 
to the Sculptures in the /iftl. Mui. i, 1937* P* S5- 

63. Bhorhnt. Kuru Jataka (Boddhimtva—the Golden Stag): N, G- Ma- 
jumdar, A Gtttdt to tfie Sculptives in iht Ind. Mm, i. p, 40. no. 139 (F 482) ; 
B. Bania. BerW. ii, pp. 13b (I., and iii pi. Lxxxv. Mahakapi Jataka 
{Boddhisatva—King vf Monkeys): 5f, G. Ma}iimdar, loc- dt., p. yft, no. 35 
{F 407), pL B. Boruo, il, pp. taqft, and ii) a, pL utxxiit. 

64. Vts^'iintara (or Vessantara) Jataka. Bliorliuti ?!. G* MajumdaTj loc. 

dt., p. 35 (F 547) ; B, Bttfua, ti, pp. 160 fl., and iii a, pi. xci. Sonchi; Sir 
Jolm Guide io Sattchi, cd, 3. pp. 59 ^0 w* the forthcoming full 

publication of Sanchi by Sir John Marshall and A. Foueber. Atnaravali and 
Goli; T, N. tiamBCliandnm, ' Buddhist Sculpture from a Stnpa near Goli\ 
&c., Buil. Madras Gov, Mns., New Set., i, 1,1929. 
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17* ^9h — dntwin^; 

ai 93 *. Ci tn i H , Gete^i, Walla, 
Fortress, Dura, i, 13. 16,14+ 27* 3^. 5^- 
F mlj e w* , 11^ I7 i 24. 

Fenniu 54, 

Fountain of 3 ilnaini it ^ 149 , t 
Fiiexes, 94* E tS. 

Fronticnt ol the Roman Empire, x* 15, 
*B, 24, 3 *. 5 &. 

Funduq, Pulnj^Tmo, 23* 26, 

Fuiicraf lasccrptifHis, 722 — imimu- 
nmots, 55* 56, 94* 

Funutute, 58, 79 : —fiainted^ 95. 

Gad. 39- 

Gadd^^ bas-rdicfs, 78* ^4: — timiplc 
of {gods protcrtom nf rain>*ra and 
Dutn)^ JO, ai, S3, 56, 44, 59, 75, 

?7*7^K ^3i ^■ 

GnndEiua, 7, 8, 77, So, 8l. 

Gbh^cs, 

OarrlsoD, Roman, 3«j. 24-6* j8, 31, 
6 t. 78, 8S: — in Falmyra. 23: — 
Parthian, 17, 19; — Scleujckii la. 
X3 ■ — town. Dura, 50, 

Gntc5:> 11-E3. le, so* ^4, Sf, 34, 5ft. 

55 ^ if# FortiEcatioiia^ 

OanI, 88. 

GanopHyiax. 54. 

Cem^uSj 
Gcitnfi* 86- 

Gcndiirmcs^ 20^ iG; tr^ Folrpyrcnt! 

patlcc. 

OeiK^acches^ tS. 

Genii, 78- 

Geo^plLicd map on shietd, 4- 


Glnsai^ 4. 

God, Aaatdian. 59, 65: — AratitaxL, 
4t* 59* GO, G5; — ol the arcJws, <1*; 
~ Bnlit-fiminii, 4a, 53, 59* 

71 ^ ^ charvof, 63* 64; ^ dyiiafiEic^ 

i*. 55* 4^- S** 59: ^ tOnmitic, 

53- 591 ^ Orwfe, 6o-±, 65, 75> 
78; — Imnbin , 60, 62—4;— locaL 
58. 062 — Itoopotamian* 42* 5^> 
^ miiitaiy^ -25, js, 65, yz; — 
Oriental* 41* 42. 4ft* 50. Go; — Rid- 
Fnyme, 4a, 52* 59, 60* G3* 72* 74, 84. 
07; — HitH^nkhm* 42, 44> 50 i ^ 
pm^cctnis of f^icravauB, 66f 84; — 
potocb^of DtidiL, 59, *« Grtddj6; — 
Ronum, Gr* GG; ^ Sasaman, 

—Semitic* 3CH 59, Go, 62,63;—ofSky 
and l-.ight, 56, 65: — Solar, 60, 63; 
— Supreme, ^; — SyriatL, 42. 59. 
60, A5; pre-Zorwtnan, Go, 

Godiksi* Great* 06;^—Siiprenrr, 6J+ G|- 
CoUl, 4. 

Coi1l*9l^ X23, 127, 128, 

Goliath, £32- 

Good ShepUecdf 131^ 133. 

Gtnas, 34. 

Gotsai:, 72- 

O^itartEtt, 904 

Govemor-Geticriil <s# Ihe East, Jo; — 
miUtmy, of Parthin* 16. 

Cf^l. 3, ^J.7, 48. 74, I|5, 96; *<» 
Dmwiog^. 

Graves, family, 53, 36; — pointed, 88, 
94. iiS* xi9;^towt!f. 55. 56. 
Gnxo-AimtalLaEi eivilieaikiqt 9^ 
Git^o^Bnbylim^k^ civilkatiutl. 8. 
Greco-Boctnan mti^, 136, 
Greco-ltiuiiau art 64, 75^ 84, 36, 9!* 
98: " dsiltamthm, 7-9; — jcwnli., 
80: — 4C|llptUlO, SiJ, 
Greco^I^lacedctmon architectuTe, 37; — 
|C0d,63. 

Orecn-.^tc^ii^eamuui dvilixadoai, 8^ 
Greco-Berxian art, 98, 99, i zOi *34. 
Gfwo-Roman aithitectund landscape. 
X2Xp 133, 

GrBco^Sakmxi ctvlliratton, 8. 
Grocc'Sojmnitk ckvdlration, 5. 
Gfcoo-Semltlc itrt 89; — civUientiiiii* 
8.9. 

Croco-Syriati art, g^. _ 

1 dr™, yr* 80, luij, no, nj, 117^ — 
I templcsv ii9. 
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Gr«k arclyUicturr, 17, iS. 20, jfj, 4^, 
— an:hLt«:tntul lAb^ape, llg; 
— ojistcmcy, 4: — art* 79* Sr* @5- 
H6i lao, tjj; — 

rj, 37, jSv 40c 4^*; — tit-SUisL* 
tioQ* &* 7, iq; — coins. 70 ^ — 
documcivts* 5: — AlrtsEi, 87: 

^Dcls, tnwj 75, 7if; — insciiptkiiis, 
70, 110* 114;—ttAmesof 

46^ — imrr&tiv^ 5 t>^H 3 * 9 ; — 

painters, 8l ^ I £:l L —- rdigiaft, 57 "^, 
66; — S|^ 

Cnn^^m Dum-Emtiim, 14-18, 21^ 40^ 
41, 66 ;—^ balUe witli Ammxoia, |- 
Gupta, 8,9, 127. 

Hndad« lo, 39, 42. 43^ 59. 60, 65; — 
Temple ul, Atar:gattL 
Hmlrinji, 23. 

1 u, tl j. 

HiJibyeh (Zcunt^}, ^5, 56- 
llanianH ira* 113. 

Han |XTkx]^ 70, 
ttotrm. 16, 47. 49. 

Hcbre-^r uudriptlnns^ lofj, il4^ — 
5 ? — sytdlxils^ jo6; — otcn- 
sik. 10^ 

HebWA'S, 114. 

Hccot^^ 118. 

HcIaxJnnis, tiieai:tuiinua, 83, 

Hellw. 64. 

Hetbmktk srchitccltite, 37* 41; “aii^ 
3 i; — ^%y plais, 34; — civTli mtirm, 
6* 7; ^—fnctiired, 11^;—«tlipaa, I30- 
Heiifitlicrtsm. 62^ 66, 90. 

HritmUmc^iirn, 4. 

Htsrculcs, 60. 

Hk'lp 113* li\. 

Hindu art, 91, 98^ 129, — arttrts, 137, 

129; w lodian. 

Hippoflmnian plan, 34^ 

Hittite art, 85; — post-, 84, 85. 

HEMunts of cotn^ 4* 2»i. 

Homeik frietes of F^pcii. i tS, 
Horoscopes, to* 6i. 

HotM-ljrBftJidif, a6. 

Horsemen, dni¥rmg$, 9a* 03. 96. 
Hordes, painiod. 04, 79* 05. 

Houses, i$«ibyluiiiait* 49; — Tnmian, 
isio: — MaiJc 4 ouiiWiT 37; — Abisopo- 
tamiao, 48; — of tbe ofticcrs, 51; — 
13,49: — l^lmyrtne, 83; — 
B^mpekn. — private, j, *i, 39, 
48-5^. 34. aoj :—Chrirttaa 

oliuEch* 53, loo-j. 130;.— syna- 
102, E04 ; — cif the iimb^ 8ju 


IfootrtS, 06. 

Hunting ic«iu»p os-f, 9 ®^* 

Iberiao clvdijation, 6. 

71- 

ZmmijE^Tant^, l|* 21. 

Irape^ Rntnan tnit, 23, 60, 61 
locenw, 24 - 
IckCrurtatlnu style, 50. 
locubatioos, 43. 

][Hiia,6«64« 77 p 

Imban art, S* 0, 67, 90-2, 95, irj* 
120, t23, ti$i 129: — civtUmtiiWl, 
6-9: — leweEDiy, Bo, 87* jiirr Himlu. 
lofuntfv^ soMicrs^ painted, 72^ &i, 96* 
121 ^ 

Inscriptions, 3, 4, 10, 21, 23-5, 28, 40* 
4ip 43. 46. 3 ^. 51 7 *- 7 ^^; — Aranttiir. 
112-14 ;—bilingual^ 44:—IniiM^^ 
5S, mi* 104* T141 —coramcnifiratiw* 
1137 — eaplanatory* 109, 112,1 1:^4: 
— Greet. 70, J£*9, ijo, 1.14; — 
Hebrw, ioi>, 114: — Lndn, 22; — 

militaiyp 28; — mooiimiiDtab 22* 
20* — ol munea, 7ti“J, 73, 82p 93^ 94 i 
r« tenters; — I^hnyrcM, 23; — 
T^hlcvr, 9J. 112^; — *d Ihe 
18. 

rotiiglio( 5 i> 4 t 9 . 7 ^ 

IfiventadEfl ol ttmiLpl^p 46. 

Iran. 95. 

ImniiiD angels, 75; — nirtier, 96^ — 
Ml, 39. SOp 89-9^ 93 -^. ?^ 7 ^p 
120* 129, 130* 134- ^ civiLLxatifiti. 
6; ^ colta, 60; ~ dmss, 63* 69—71* 
87, 96. 109 * i'Tk tJ8;— 

^a, Oo* 6j^4 : Jiortertieo, 93^ 96; — 
jcwollcfj’, 87; — mtmrhs* 113; — 
immes, rpligimi, 6r* 63. 66; — 

wurlii, JOp 
tmnians, it* ilj^ 
l^. 35 , 5 ^v_ 

IsidcEiTut oJ CbajM* 16, 20, 
tsiflp 67. 

[•shm. 9^ 

110 7 Jirwa. 

Italy* 3, 88, 117, 

JahsvmsOS, 72. 

Jaeob, iwi, ii6. 

Jahrifxjit, 59* 60, 65. 

Jahve, 116. 

Jatakas, 126. 

Jericho^ 109, J19. 

JimisnJenl, 102* 106, 

J«jael|efy*4pi>, 79180.87,9^92.117* * *8, 
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Jcwishiirt^ loa. 129;—artista, 9^. 
124, 136 , *39;—^ciok^y ol 

- i nmrn ifnily JDJ, 134 ; 

— prayer boiuvc, 53; — i&a- 

103, ii&. raji. 115: —tyioip^ue^ 
ZO, 31, ^1. IOO-3O, 133, 133; Jrt 5 
Hcbrtrwi and luacJitE^ 

53. 63 * lew. iQi* ILJ, 113^ 116, 
ttj* III. 114, 129. 

Jaal>, Ill, 113- 
Joshiia^ log. 

Judaifljii, 61. 6^, 100* ioz. 

Julia Domna, 53, 

J tilian, empidcm* 30. 

Jupiter DcmiJimiua. 60* 67; —-Tempte 

*5. 5 «- 

K&rajjuckita^rh, tmnuluw, 63. 
liaaj-'cJ-Hcir al Qarblp 9. 

K^pmAnof. 63* 

Kbair Khenrrh, 63. 

artiark* 90, 130: — t^JigSoua, 66, 

67. 

133. 

Kuahao, 77* 80. 

Kuh^^Kwadiaj paintings oC, 

Kyrina, 63- 

IT 

l^downcjv. 15, 21, 22, 
tiuia]»cap«a* 70. 84,119, tjo, 

Ijttakkh« ^4* 

Latin dviti^ation. 6, 9; —inscripdans. 

if ^ —- docTiintint^i 3. 

Lavatories^ 48, 49, 

Letttbor* 4. 

Legato, 53. 

E^kimaiy voklicn, 4^ 26, 52. 

Lr^wnw. 32, 33. a6. 53; — LUrd 
OTcaaica. 16! — XVItb FJavia, 
a6; — ninl Goilka. 36 ; -- IVth 
Scythica, 26 h 
L ight, gocU of, 65. 

Liims+ Euphrates, i. 24* a6, 37, 50 } ■ _ 

l^taitliian, 39; — Sayrion# 24. 
UmLtefl^ 36- 
Lltcnny texts^ 3* 

Liwrans, 47, 49, f30, 

Loculi, graves, 33^ 36. 

Lucian. 42. 

Lneiua Vems* aj, 53. 

Lulab, 106. 

Lychiiophonori. 46, 

L^ns, 51, 

LysaniaSr 48. 

Lydaib* 18^ 48, 49, 


anaceuoQ^ la. 

Moeedoniaii amtDcmcyj 39-41, 70 : — 

city. t6, 4U. 551 — cokrtiy, 10. 13.15, 
40; — hODsa^ 37: — luudowncTS, 
16:^—naim^, 15;^ lebjipon, 53. 58; 
“ settkm, 13. 15, 19, 2.1, 79; ^ 

&tmngbokd 5 , it« 

^liccdooians, 14. 15, 17, 19. ai, 31* 40, 

Miuiii, i±a, 

Mngv 97. 

60, 61. 

Magna Mater* 67. 

3lagnesia, 116. 

Malfi ftriffit, 34-6 l 
>1mLakbbe!, 59, 65, 

Monasseli. J09, 

Market, 23, 34. 53* 79- 
Maiiyrkxi, loi, 

5tfirys, thm, ijo. 

Matbura, 64, 115. 

MauEalcinni, 36. 

i^lwSsisnit 6*. 61, 90,^ 

>f eduui art, 85, 

MciticN'Bl art, 134. 

Meducrratieaii cout^ 19. 

Mt^anon bowk* 79. 

5IegiEto», 63. 

^tencFOiii^ io6, jio. 

Mciwnftftes oi l^iinym, 19, 
Mpitopotaiiba, IJ* J3I 17, 24, 31, 40, S7, 
ioo. 134. 

Mwpotamjaji aii:ibi»s. 65; — art. 8, 

7^* 77* ^5. 95. 9Sf-9. ^*7* 

lao. ijo, 150-4: —artiBte, 64* T2$; 
— Cbnatianlty, iwi; ^ dviUration, 
6, 8-10, 1345— funerot towers, 

—gDdi,42, hmi«»*48;“ 

JuifVcIitTy, Sol — pottery. 791 — 
63, 66, 134. 

Mkldle Eiiphtates. 113. iy* 

Mjetus, 54. 30. 

MuitaTy ^liivcs. j, 25: dr«o, 65, 

^ 7 i **8*—■ Victories. Rctmau, 88; 
-= gods, 25, 54, 65._7i- — govemur 
. iTUthm, tO; — office*, a^-6.31. 
MUitjk, 3 j. 

Miite*, aS, -2^^ 

UilKir fluid*, 4, 10, 

Miiadct oi Chriw. tjt-a. 

Mit^, fouauia ol, »ti. ii<), 1*3. 

Mithras, 6 j, 03, 67, jg^ gfi. 

Moon goil. 64, 65, 

Muftlircai.^ it2. 
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Morning Star, goJ ol* 6^- 
Mosaics^ 4, 9, 

III, FI3, 115^116, 119. 1^1, 

iz3, 144: — motto- anti sister of, 
ill, 1-J4. 

Moslem ait^ 1^4. 

McimitCanad, iJ3r — Sinai, loS, 109 j 
— 2^11, 111. 

Moimtaiil paiofcd, jo. 

Msiiatta. 9. 

Hunkipiutn^ ji* 50^ 51^. 

MsTriKiphcxe, ija^ 133. 

Mystery religioi^, &7* aij. 
Mytb<^nphy« 67, 114, 

Mytholisgiral scmics^ 69. 73 r^* 

Nat^aUeam Arato, 7* 

Saga, Jit, 

40, 41, 44, 5Jp 59 p — 

Temple of« sr« Anemia. 

Naos, 4a, 44, 40. ^ 70, 73-0* Sjp 91, 
9&,97, lt4, 151* 

Narrativno mcthixi in art^ 13a- 

Naus, jO. 

Nebocbdoa, a?* 3I- 
SeaTipolUr 19* JO, 44. 55, 56- 
SkMOfi lo> II, I 3 p 5 i> 34 - 3 ^^ 

Ktoe in tbe syitaf ogue^ 104-0. 
Sico$tistciB. 70* 

NikaOi, 75. 78. 

Nile. 113, 119. 

^'imnid t>agh, 114* S9 
Siptwr, 46. 47. 

Sisinin, it. 

Ofboc of ttio dux, aS; “ military, 14-O, 
5t; — jirtvate, 31; — neordp 5; — 
of temple^ 43 * 

01*13*, 41, 43 h 4^ 

Olbia, jf. 

0|yntbu$. 57. 

CHmyaU to. 9. 

Ofiogers, painted, 941 93^^- 

OTuntnJ J11I, 4(\ S3, SO, 93, 93, 97. 9®. 

■<17. >34: “ nrtists, 8i^ S9* build’ 
toga* 39; — city* 40? — godv 4t. 
43. 4O, 39, 00: — bouses, 4S; 
templet* iS, tfo, at. 39* 4** 4^ 4 ^ 
Crientnlizatiots of Puni* iS* 59-41- 
Onbittiobfluriiji^ 54. 

OstbancB, 07. 

Ofitothekmi, 

Ote9. Lbf eumieh, 7a- 

Pablav perkidr So, 

Painters^ 57i 7*. 7 ^*f 


139 * 130. 132. 133* — signa- 
turn of, S7 p 71, jflp St. 94. 

PoJntingA in I^ura, 5; —ill CImstian 
chaTch, JOi-3, i3i-4;“cnU^ <^ 3 ** 5 . 
60; — deoomthi’e^ J, 131; — moiiu- 
roentai^ 9;^; 93;—pagan ,44,46* 3®,^, 
69, r jSp iiHJp 131 . 130: “ in pri^'ate 
bouses, 49. 50, 57; — style, 7&* 8 t-^* 
0^ 99, I — to iyitagogliUp tol- 

4, lOO, 108, 109, 111-13* 117-JO. 1*4. 

I Jo;-date, 113:-dutEfhU’ 

tion, ij 6 ^ ^ —style, 114^ 115- 
139; — votive^ 73. 

PefefHi on tbe ac^Topuiis, rer Sirutegioii; 

— of the dtadii, iw Cdadel; ^ of 
the dust, j8p 53; — of L>'Sto, 48, 49; 

— of Nippet, 4O. 

PaJfiMRtra, 371. 

E^myTH. 18, 31 * 33, 51. 35. 164* 66, 7i, 
78. 64r 133: — tempiff of Bf-1 in, 76, 
77, 85. I jr, trLiil ol goila of* 65. 74, 

87. 

PaleMiur. 7* M, 100,118,113. 
Palmyrene srebem, 19> 35, abp 3;! : — 
aril 84* fi6, 90r 9U i dviliiatto. 
7; — cohort XTttb* 31, 7^1 74^ 
91^; — conaniunity, Ii7i — dpeas. 
118; — funeral towers, 55* 56: — 
gods, 4:f| 32, 5 V. <^ 5 . 7 ?i 74 ^ H 

S7;-temple ot I4 19 - 21 , 44* 51, 

63-5. ^ 75 ^ &>, 114. 124 ^ 

ji^r Gaddi ; — bouse, 83; — insmp- 
Hon. 23;— iewclkry, So. 87; — Jew^ 
fall cdhjtiy, ino; — xueiuhiints, 33, 
44 ; “ pamtjJigd, 88 j “ polkop 23^ 

: — scuJptunv 83,89; — terri- 
tor>% 16;—textiles. 4 s — trade, ifi™ 
20, 30, 

Pulmyrenea, 20, 51, 59, 94* ^ tompk 
ol, 19. 

pinthiKJO, Durtaie. 66; — IraTiian* 60, 
63; — Mewjporamian, 63;— FUimy- 

t^nCi 

r^ticap^eunv 98. 
l^ntuinlnie etorwera. 29^ 

^^pyTi> i^p J*" 5 ®' 

ptoitytb, hd^dtog ol ibe. 131, 131. 
Fairapcitamin* 13* 17* 30 p 32. 33. 40. 
t^rchmeots, 5, 10^ rt, 40* 58. 

Paiai lowcts, 36. 

17* 98- 

pBTthiml ftJT, 77* 90^ 94* 97-0 h ^ 

35, 37 * 53 p ^ dtie** I, tb, 20, abj 
— tiviltzatkin, 7-10, 134: — coto, 
2 ?o, £171 — dominatioTi in Dur^, lu* 
17, 19, zo. 13, 56 p 38. 40, mi — 
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Partluiin art imU,) 

dress, fe* 87^ 117^ iig 

bot^moi, 9x: — linitfs, ii$, 
pcdky, 47; — i^talioni with Kmuc^, 
la^iS, zj, 33, 37, 30, 55; — rel^n, 
&H, 90; — temiiles, 44^ — 

tmdc. 20, 

f^hliUMV, 14, i^. 3 f. 

P^^'tliun-Ukfi buLdiii^ ftti Uip jiKit, 49. 
l^chlisvt dommcQtSj 5 # “ iftscrrptioii?, 

l^liliu:*, 23 , 

118, 

IVnpt^mi fthftAfl. 

iNrndan art* ^5: ^ dvflijxtiiii$, 6, 9| 

— j; — rDAnti^^crtpts, 117; 

— struggle with Rome^ 17. ith, 30, 
55; — viaitota, 115, 

Risto-, 131. 

1"^, 7, 

HuilJoi, 4T. 

Fbantuh^ ti 3 * 134 i — daiig^tqr of, t 
214. 

PhiEheUsiisiii, 17* 40, 

I^Miijtiiica, f 10, liqi, 123, 
rhf^^icui, 70, 

T’tiOcnbziaii m% S5, 86, S8: —cities, 19, 
Aoi -- trn-aixitkMi, 7* 9; — godfl, 41. 
44 f^l — saroflpha^* 56. 
riir)35ijxn cap, locj^ 

2J. 

Greek city, 34, 37, 3B. 

I\nnpcii, 0. 37h 49. ^3* *19, 

132. 

I*riTnpc>', t6. 
l\mtati, 8 l 

Portraits, 26, 75, Ss, 83, 951 — Fayuna, 
82, 83,121, 

I^tteiy, 79, 

PtactoriuQi, 34* 35, 52; — tliwaJ, 28. 
VTitMc, 34« 39. 49. 

figljm of, 7a. 

l>roiiJios. 45,69-75: — Ihoairt-like, 41, 

a ict, yoiioK (Mmes). I21, 

□liea, go, edd. 

(.hiwi of Sheba. 109. 

Ramp, ^amnmt, 29. 

Itcewl 5. 

Rod Sea. 109, ti^ 134. 

Redoubt, 35, 2«- AeropoUft. 

ReUgioas sexta* 5, 

RCHxriaitalkation of tho Xcar East, 
90. 


Hesidfince of prieaU, 41. 

Raumetifm o| Chfht, 13*; — of the 
dcajcL l i t! ^of the Mm of the ividow^ 
113. 

fUiLEie, 5 o« 

Rhodian jaia, 79. 

Ripa of the Euphrato, 27, 

Rnads, oufivm. 18. 19, 30; — com- 

piAial Liotl. 11, 15, 33^ 34; 

sev Houlof, 

o> 77.93. 

Roniaii army. 50, 50, 60, q 6; — art. 
122. la5^ 134; — camp, 24-h, 30^31, 
j8. 50-^, 54, 55; — i^edfw. 20. 23; “ 
cokiny l^taa. 31. 30. 53, 54: — con- 
qoiRW Of Utra. ±3. it, 50, j 3 , 50. S3; 

— ccuittcr-miiifis, 28; — daleoce o£ 
Btttm, iS, — dr^ 87, 961 — 

enrpcKir’^ ctiJt 23. 60, Oi;- 

•tatoes, 84oqmpiirent:, 4,88^1 t J8; 

— gamun, 3-5, 24-^, iS, 31, 61.78, 

Bo; — gods, 61^ 66;— horsnEicii, 92* 
^3/.96: — 22. 33, 26. 53; — 

otilitaiy ^torieSr 4, 88; — munieir 
piiim fJurs, jt, 53; — Farthiuit 
fiontiur, jo; ~ rtJalimia with 
Pojthia, t^iB. 23. 37^^ letigioo, 
60, 61, 66, 78;— itfcmghf^kl Dura, 
37^ trad*, 20. 

Rpfuuni, 14, 27^ jn, 50, 94, 

Rome. 31* 131, 

Houiitt, uf Ettphnites, Tigrb, Ttarle 
TputcA. 

RaliuKda^^ of Dor^i* 6, 15. 

Russia, South, 3. 4, 7. 63, 64, 95* 98. 

SabOEus, 

ISacred meahe 4I i — oteiottte, 46,58.87. 

106. 

Saermco scenes. 7 <h 8, 83^ 84, 96^ t2t; 

Cotton, Tcrentiaik 
Sadiioudan, 43. 

^itturii, 96. 

SakhiD, 7, 8^ 63, 8ti^ 9®^ 

^amujltaii vnouiftn, 132, 153, 

Sattiuel, 112, (2j - — the archiayna- 

ROgtiUp 101, 112* 

^cM, 90, 91^ i 3 t 7 ^ j ja 

^aoctuary K of tJjc I^aLtnyrmie 72, 
74 : — of thr 75; ^ uf nw 

Ranmo emperoi^, aj, 

^tuli^tapta. 7. 

Satii|]tf^ C7. 

Saio^Kagi, 56, 94,12a. 
haroatiao. 7, fl, 

SfOaath. 125. 
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Sa3iiiiian. S, ^7. irs : 

— wt, fj. 9J- »3H 3 

9(1; — god*. 64: — hcoemcii, ^2 \ — 
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ZiMMetxiaii, pre , ^od*, 6 oh 
£ ari»5tr£euiisin. od* 61 90. 
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